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Nothing within me responds to the story of Adam and Eve: 
And Genesis seems like a tale not meant for the world to believe: 
Yet when I wake in the dawn, if the skies are gray or gold, 
The love, the love in the heart of me, for God, can never be told. 


Jesus to me is a man who lived the life divine: 

And I think of his birth as a human birth, just like yours and mine! 
But the love down deep in my heart, that is sweeter than any other, 
Is the great uplifting, tender love | give to Christ, my brother. 
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I know at times I have erred, as all who are mortal will: 

By doing the wrong thing well, or doing the right thing ill. 

But nobody else can atone for the paths my feet have trod: 

And I know, I know by the love in my heart, I can make it right with God. 


The world has a thousand creeds, and never a one have I: 

Nor church of my own, though a million spires are pointing the way on high. 
But I float on the bosom of faith, that bears me along like a river: 

Andthe lamp of my soulis alight with love, for life, and the world, and the Giver. 


I know how brief is my span, and I know how certain 1s death: 

And I send out a prayer of love and trust with the breathing of every breath; 
And heretic though I am, outside of the pale of creeds, 

I have love in my heart for God and man: and I think it is all one needs. 
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An illustration of the practical working out of an idea that is sweeping over the country and has already resulted 
in Mothers’ Pension laws in fourteen states. The mother is poor; the children are fatherless. As it treats them 
now the state will later profit or suffer, have good citizens or bad. Fortunately the sacred right of a mother 
to enjoy and guide her children has been recognized in the state in which this widow lives, Illinois 








The time is coming when there will be no such crimes 


Compare this picture with the one opposite. 











against childhood. The state will pay to keep children with their mothers or in other real homes 


Pensioning the Widow and 


the Fatherless 


By Frederic C. and Marie Jenney Howe 


Editor’s Note. — The burden of the world’s woe has always been borne by women. A sob- 
bing mother turning from the shame at the crest of a darkened hill epitomizes the ‘sacrifice 
that motherhood has been called upon to make since time began. That a mother has rights 
in her children seems never to have come to the attention of the makers of laws. The 
state takes them when it will—if it needs them for a battle line or the mother cannot feed 
them. But the world moves on. Society is reaching out for ideals that but yesterday 
seemed dizzily beyond reach. Quietly begun only a year or so ago, the movement to pen- 
sion poor widowed mothers has been discussed by the legislators of more than half the states, 
and such a law has been passed in nearly a third of them. There seems to be no valid criti- 
cism of such a plan: it is economical; it is in line with good citizenship; it is simple justice, 
not charity. By the mothers are states made; let the states provide for them in a way to 


make them happy and useful. 
a good citizen. 


a O you believe in mothers’ pensions?” 
I asked of the group assembled 


at our luncheon club. Ten of us 

were seated about the table. 
‘““Why should a mother have a pension 
any more than I should?” asked the teacher. 
“Because you are not destitute,” I an- 
swered. ‘Besides, you are paid for your 


It will save many a child from the mill and make him 
If your state hasn’t the law, read this symposium and then work for it 


work. The purpose of mothers’ pensions 
is to help the destitute mother who has lost 
her wage-earning husband. In some states 
it is limited to widows, and is called widows’ 
pensions. In other states the law is ex- 
tended to include the deserted mother and 
the mother whose husband is insane or in 
prison or disabled. Michigan goes farther 
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still and extends its aid to the 
unmarried mother.”’ 

“Then am I to understand,” 
broke in the bachelor, “that under 
this law any mother who is de- 
pendent may appeal to the 
state for aid?”’ 

“She may appeal, but 
she must promise to stay 
at home.” 

“Why shouldn’t a 
mother stay at home?”’ 
objected the bachelor. 

“Well, if she were 
destitute she couldn’t; 
she would have to go 
out to work. Then 
the children would be 
left on the street, or 
at least they would 
be left without a 
mother’s care. The 
pension the mother re- 
ceives enables her to 
maintain a home which 
would otherwise be de- 
stroyed by poverty.” 

“T know this much,” 
offered the teacher: 
“when. children stay 
away from school and 
the truant officer looks 
them up it’s almost 
always found that they 
lack home care, and 
usually it’s because 
the mother must go 
out to work.” 

I turned to the one 
mother of our group, 
“who was also the wife 
of the business man. 
“Suppose you were a 
widowed or deserted mother; 
as conditions now are in this 
state you could choose among 


(c) MOFFETT & CLUETS 


children. 


three courses: first, you could 
put your children in an institu- 
tion; second, you could keep 


your children at home uncared for 
while you worked ten, twelve, or fourteen 
hours a day; third, you could stay at home 


with them and starve. Which of these 
would you choose?” 
“Why, I—” hesitated Mrs. Mather, 


“T shouldn’t care to choose any of them.” 
“Of course not; no one of them would 
solve your problem. But there is a fourth 












I am in full accord with this law and 
consider the principles it inculcates fun- 
damentally sane and sound. 
though somewhat crude and incomplete, 
has worked out well in Illinois, and 
with some changes will place the de- 
pendent child problem in our state on an 
entirely new basis... . 

That a mother should be required to 
part with her offspring simply because 
of poverty or adverse circumstances bver 
which she has no control, is nothing short 
of an outrage, and should not be tolerated 
in any civilized country; nor is the crime 
much less when the child must be re- 
corded as a dependent in order to enable 
the mother to procure the needed help. . . 

This law, when properly executed, will 
insure to the poor mother the sacred right 
of rearing her own child or children. We 
unhesitatingly recommend the law, and 
are confident that very soon each state in 
the Union will have such a law fully 
enforced for the protection of this class 
of poor, deserving mothers and their 


E. F. DUNNE, 
Governor of Illinois. 





and the Fatherless 


possibility suggested by this 

new legislation. You as a 
mother may apply for state 
aid and stay at home.” 

Mrs. Mather’s tone showed 
no uncertainty. ‘Decidedly I 
should choose that course as the 

best of the four.” 

“T bet the children would 
like it better,” said the poet. 

“Why, even a puppy 
needs its mother. It 
seems kind of natural 
for kids to have a 
home.” 

“Tf you will allow 
me,” interposed the 
lawyer, “I should like 
to quote Judge Merritt 
W. Pinckney at the 
conference of Charities 
and Corrections in 
Cleveland last year, 
who said of the tragic 
separations between 
mothers and children, 
‘Words cannot begin 
to draw the child’s 
fear and the mother’s 
agony, the collapse of 
all things strong and 
holy at such a time.’”’ 

Mr. Smith, our well- 
known charity worker, 
listened to these com- 
ments with a rather su- 
perior air. “This ques- 
tion,’’ he began, 
“should not be re- 
garded as a matter of 
sentiment. Wecharity 
workers fear the effect 





The law, 

































of a_ state subsidy. 
Isn’t there some danger 


that the mother will take this 
subsidy as a right?” 
“Tt is a right,” answered Mrs. 
Mather. She had been listening 
with quiet intensity, and now her 
face lit withemotion. ‘I’ve raised 
four healthy children. It’s been my busi- 
ness, just as much as my _husband’s 
factory has been his business,” she ex- 
plained. ‘And I consider my business as 
important to the state as his.” At this 
her husband nodded emphatically. ‘The 
government hasn’t helped me to. build 
my family,” went on Mrs. Mather, ‘but 
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it has helped my husband and 
his father before him to build 
their business. It has given 
them a tariff in favor of their 
infant industry.- Why not give 
poor mothers an equivalent in 
favor of their infant kids?” 
‘Hear, hear!” applauded the 
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state for doing his job. Is he sub- 
sidized ?” 

“And the truant officer?” put 
in the teacher. “And the dis- 
trict nurse, and we school-teachers 

—are we subsidized because we are 
paid for our care of the children?” 
I saw that the teacher, who 


poet. 

“For years,” Mrs. 
Mather continued,“ we 
have taxed all the 
people of this country 
to build up the coun- 
try’s weak industries; 
why not tax all the 
people to build up 
weak families? The 
families make the state 
more than industry 
does, more than any- 
thing does. 

‘And thenaboutit’s 
being my business to 
raise children,’ she 
went on, with increas- 
ing enthusiasm. “Tf 
I were left alone, 
without a husband, 
and if I were poor, and 
if there were a state 
fund I could draw on 
to keep my family to- 





It has for years been evident to me 
that our system of dealing with indigent 
mothers and children is neither hu- 
mane nor economical. The separation 


of a mother from her children because of 


her inability to support them is unjust 
to the children, the mother, and the state. 
The institutional child is a different in- 
dividual from the child developed in the 
home. Soviety as we know it could not 
endure if a large portion of the members 
thereof were reared in public institu- 
HONESS «5 = 3 So we passed what we are 
pleased to call a children’s code. 

We have considered the whole subject 
in our legislation. We built a code 


founded upon humanity and economy. 


We heard the prayer of the struggling 
mother for aid in protecting her children 
from the pitfalls of the street. We heard 
the moan of the child that must spend its 
youth in the public institution. We had 
in view the tax-payer of today and so- 





had begun by being opposed 


to mothers’ pensions, 
was now convinced. 
‘My dear madam,” 
exclaimed the char- 
ity worker, ““we who 
have had some experi- 
ence with poor mothers 
see all the dangerous 
tendencies in this new 


law. Mr. C. C. Car- 


stens, secretary of the 
Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, 
who made a thorough 
study of the admin- 
istration of widows’ 
pensions, says in his 
report, ‘It must be 
conceded that where 
an average of $23.28 
per month is provided 
for each family, temp- 
tations come to spend 





gether, and if I should 
take the money in 
order to continue my 
business of home mak- 
ing, I wouldn’t be 
receiving charity, I 
would be paid for do- 
ing my job.” 

Mr. Mather smiled 
sympathetically at his 
wife’s outburst and rose to 
her defense. ‘She’s right,” 
he agreed. ‘I guess we needn’t 
be so afraid of the word subsidy. 
If the poor mother is subsidized, 
so is a large part of the business 
of this country. The widow herself is 
taxed for the business of this country 
every time she buys food or clothes.”’ 

“Nevertheless the mother is subsidized 
by state aid,” persisted Mr. Smith with 
some tenacity. 

“How about the state factory inspector?” 
inquired the poet. ‘He goes about pro- 
tecting young children, and he’s paid by the 


fect laws of re lief. 


ciety of the future. 
as best we knew, but conscious of the 
fact that experience only can shape per- 







JAMES M. COX, 


Governor of Ohio. 






money recklessly or 
foolishly, even in some 
of the better families.’”’ 

At this there was a 
short pause, followed 
by a good-natured 
laugh which seemed to 
settle the question of 
reckless. expenditure. 

“T wish you would 

explain just how the law 

works out,” said Mrs. 
Mather. “Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that I were the mother of 
dependent children, to whom 
should I go for aid?” 

“To the juvenile court, if you lived in 
a city; or if you lived in the country or 
where there is no juvenile court, you would 
go to the probate or county court. Usually 
the judge is given power to decide.” 

“Then if I asked the judge, would he 
give me the money?” 

‘Not so fast, dear lady. The judge can- 
not decide until you are investigated.” 


And we oduilded 
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“T shouldn’t like that. Who would 
investigate me?” 

“The probation officer, county commis- 
sioner, or charity commissioner, or state 
board of guardians, as each state may 
determine.” 

“What would I tell him about?” 

“You would show that you are a widow 
or deserted. You would prove that you 
are a-resident of the county, and you would 
satisfy the agent that you are a fit person 
to bring up your children.” 

“Then would I get the money?” 

“Wait a moment. After the clerk re- 
cords the names and ages of the children, 
your name and place of residence and other 
facts about your life, and after the judge 
decides in your favor, a copy of this record 
is handed to the county auditor, who orders 
the county treasurer to pay you the money 
out of the county funds.”’ 

“Tt seems like a lot of red tape,” was Mrs. 
Mather’s comment. 

“These are necessary safeguards to pro- 
tect the public funds.” 

“T realize that,” she conceded, ‘“‘ but after 
I’ve received the money they let me alone, 
don’t they?” 

“By no means. The agent will look in 
on you from time to time.” 

“And how long do I continue to receive 
the money?” 

“Until the child in question has attained 
what is considered working age. In one 
state the allowance is discontinued when 
the child reaches the age of seventeen. In 
other states the age limit is sixteen, fifteen, 
or fourteen. Also, if you are a widow the 
allowance is discontinued wken you re- 
marry. If you are deserted, or if your hus- 
band is in an institution, the allowance is 
discontinued when he returns.”’ Having 
relieved. myself of this long explanation, 
I asked of the mother, ‘“‘How do you like 
the mothers’ pension law?” 

Mrs. Mather paused for a moment. “I 
like everything about it except being in- 
vestigated.” 

“We ought to find a more friendly sound- 
ing word,” I admitted. ‘The agent, if 
he is the right sort of person, should not be 
meddlesome; he or she should be a family 
friend, to whom you could turn for assistance 
and advice. He would help to bring you 
in touch with other agencies interested in 
child welfare, such as the free dispensary, 
free dentistry, and the district nurse.” 

“Of course I might like that,’ Mrs. 


Mather agreed. ‘I think I was wrong in 
my objection. Anyhow,” she continued, 
“a mother would have to be investigated 
for the sake of other mothers who might 
be in even greater need. Of course some- 
body must see that the right ones get the 
money.” 

“But why call it a pension?” objected 
the bachelor. “One thinks of a pension as 
a reward for past services. This fund is 
a recognition of work to do.” 

“That’s just it,” I admitted. “The aid 
is called a pension to establish the idea that 
the destitute mother may take from the 
state money which is her right, since the 
bearing of children is really a more valuable 
service to the state than bearing arms.” 

“The name is misleading,” said the bach- 
elor; ‘‘since, according to your own expla- 
nation, the aid is given a mother, not be- 
cause she has borne children, but in order 
that she may maintain a home.” 

“Perhaps you are right,” I acceded. ‘In 
some states it is called mothers’ allowance; 
in others, it is parents’ allowance. In 
Colorado the law is called Mothers’ Com- 
pensation Aet; New Jersey calls it an Act 
to Promote Home Life for Dependent 
Children.” 

At this point the business man interrupted 
with some impatience. ‘The name is of 
secondary importance. I want to know 
how much the mother gets.” 

“Well, you see,” I began apologetically, 
“it’s something new in legislation, and they 
couldn’t vote a large amount at first for 
fear of frightening the tax-payers. The 
sum varies in different states; most states 
give ten dollars a month for one child; and 
five dollars for each succeeding child. 
Washington, South Dakota, and Ohio give 
fifteen dollars a month for the first child, 
and five, six, or seven dollars for each suc- 
ceeding child. Of course it isn’t really 
enough.”’ 

“That’s just the trouble,’ announced 
Mr. Smith. ‘There are fifty-seven varie- 
ties of dependent mothers; not all of them 
get the money, and none of them get 
enough. In almost every city where the 
plan is tried the mother must be helped 
out by charity after all.” 

“But that doesn’t argue that the law is 
wrong,” I hastened to explain. “It argues 
only that it is not yet adjusted to our 
needs. The average tax-payer is not ready 
to give proper social recognition of the 
mother’s service and the children’s need.” 
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The poet came to my assist- 
ance. He spoke very gently. 
“Better help some mothers a 
little than no mothers at all. 
Besides,” he added profoundly, 
‘“‘we must allow for the growing 
popularity of the movement. It 
is growing in popularity, isn’t it?” 
he asked vaguely. 
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was by amendment to existing 
laws. Nine of these fourteen 
states follow the Illinois or 
Kansas City law. 
“In addition to the states in 
which this law was passed, and 
as equal evidence of its populari- 
ty and wide agitation, there are 
now twelve states in which it is 





The lawyer leaned across the 
table, and cleared his throat 


in preparation for a 

speech. “I think I can 
give the desired facts,”’ 
he began. ‘San Fran- 
cisco was the first city 
to undertake this aid 
to mothers in 1908. 
A few other California 
cities soon followed 
suit. In torr a still 
more comprehensive 
pension for mothers 
was provided by Kan- 
sas City. Milwaukee 
and St. Louis adopted 
a plan to aid mothers 
in 1912. Illinois passed 
a state-wide act in 
1911, but it was not 
put into effect outside 
of Chicago until 1913. 
Colorado passed a 
state-wide act enacted 
by the initiative, Nov- 
ember, 1912. Thus 
we observe that un- 
til the present year, 

but two states had 
passed a_ state-wide 
mothers’ pension law. 

As a striking example 
of the power of a bit 

of legislation to take 


a sudden leap in popularity, 
it is worth observing that 
in 1913 mothers’ pension laws 
were passed in fourteen states.” 

“Fourteen states in one year!”’ 
exclaimed the business man. 
you sure there is no mistake?” 

The lawyer referred to his notebook. 
“The states are as follows,’ he read: 
“Pennsylvania, Ohio, New Jersey, Minne- 
sota, Michigan, Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, 
Oregon, Washington, Utah, South Dakota, 
Idaho, California. I have included Mis- 
souri and California, whose new legislation 









As to the motives back of this law, I 
think the first compelling motive was to 


furnish aid toa mother who might find 


herself face to face with the distressing 
problem of supporting a family of or- 
phaned children by her own unaided 
efforts, and relieve such mother from the 
necessily of abandoning her children to 
the care of strangers or the charity of the 
state; but, also,it is recognized that al- 
most every mother will care for and bring 
up her children at less cost to the state 
than could any public institution. It is of 
distinct economic value to the state to have 
its future citizens reared under the influ- 
ence, care, and guidance of their mothers. 
The principle involved is fundamen- 
tally sound. The perpetuity of the state 
depends on its children, growing up and 
yet unborn; the highest service rendered 
the state is by woman in bearing 
children and rearing them upto good citi- 
senship. No woman would want to bear 
children to a heritage of destitution or 
pitiful privation, and often only the slen- 
der thread, so easily broken, of the bread- 
winner’s life stands between them and 
this condition. The state can well afford 
to make provision to enable a worthy 
woman to keep her children together un- 
der her own care, by providing at least 
so much help as will make it possible 
for her to do so in decent fashion. 
FRANK M. BYRNE, 
Governor of South Dakota. 


“Are 


future life.” 

















defend 


is easily done. 


pending or defeated.” He 
again referred to his note- 


book. ‘These states 
are Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New 
York (defeated), Indi- 
ana (one defeated, an- 
other pending), Wis- 
consin, Tennessee, Ok- 
lahoma, Arizona, Colo- 
rado (an amendment 
to existing law), Kan- 
sas (defeated), Louis- 
iana (defeated), Illinois 
(amendment to exist- 
ing law).” 

We gasped in ad- 
miration at this com- 
pact information as 
the lawyer concluded, 
“An idea that moves, 
as fast as this must 
be rooted in human 
nature and backed by 
common sense.” 

“Not at all,” said 
the charity worker. 
“Dr. Edward T. De- 
vine says of the en- 
dowment of mother- 
hood, ‘It may come 
as an irresistible, social 
movement,’ and adds 
that ‘the burning of 
witches and the French 


Revolution came about in 
that way.”’ 

The lawyer made ready to 
his argument. ‘“ The 
state’s first instinct,’ he began, 
“is self-preservation. That means 
preserving the children, since the 
children are the state and represent its 


“Tf you will kindly put this question as 
a business proposition,” said the business 
man, “I could understand it better.” 

“Very well,” replied the lawyer. ‘That 
A proper, self-regarding 
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impulse—intelligent selfishness, let us call 
it—makes the children part of the state’s 
business. This business must be conducted 
with a wise expenditure of money. 
Now you will readily see that 
money spent on giving homes to 
criminals is a frightful waste if 
that money could be spent on 
giving homes to children who 
would thus be prevented from 
becoming criminals. Statistics 
from the Elmira Reformatory 
show that sixty per cent. of the 
inmates were brought up in insti- 
tutions. George Creel, of Colv- 
rado, says, ‘For one third of 
what it costs in an 
institution a child can 
be kept at home.’ In 
an article in The 
World’s Work, Mrs. 
Mabel Potter Dag- 
gett says: ‘The Cook 
County Juvenile 
Court in the city of 
Chicago last summer 
had some 327 mothers, 
with an aggregate of 
1200 children, cared 
for on this plan. It 
is costing the com- 
munity an average of 
$5.75 per month per 
child, as against $10 
per month per child 
under the old _insti- 
tutional plan. It will 
cost the state of Illi- 
nois this year about 
$100,000. Eventually, when 
enough mothers have learned 
about it, that figure it is ex- 
pected will rise to $200,000. 
The state authorities have said 
that they don’t care if it goes 
to $500,000; the contract with 
the mothers will be cheap at that, for 
it is counted on to diminish the bill for 
crime now costing Cook County alone 
$600,000 a year.’ 

“T think I have demonstrated,” concluded 
the lawyer, “that the mothers’ pension 
law represents good business. It is wise 
economy for the state, and means a good 
investment.” 

“How are dependent children cared for in 
the states which have no mothers’ pension 
law?” asked the teacher. 


some institution. 


















The law in this state providing pen- 
sions for widowed mothers was passed by 
the Legislature by an overwhelming ma- 
jority at its last session, and I approved 
the same. The provisions of the law are 
that the pension is not to be granted ex- 
cept in cases where the court decides that 
unless such an arrangement is made it 
will be necessary to place the children in 
It seemed to be the 
opinion of the members of the Legislature 
that it was better for the state to assist 
the mother directly in rearing her own 
children than to have them brought up 
in an institution without her care. 
ERNEST LISTER, 
Governor of Washington. 


“ By institutions mostly,” said the proba- 


tion officer. 


“You are not fair to private charity,” 
defended Mr. Smith, “when 
you say that dependent chil- 
dren are mostly’ put in insti- 
tutions. Institutions are used, 
it is true, but private charity is 
turning to the modern method 
of home care. In the White 
House Conference on the care 
of dependent children, held in 

January of 1909, the first reso- 

lution adopted read in part, 

‘Except in unusual  circum- 
stances the home should not 

be broken up for 
reasons of poverty, but 
only for considerations 
of inefficiency or im- 
morality.’ Asa matter 
of fact,” continued the 
charity worker, “the 
policy of paying a 
monthly sum to moth- 
ers originated in pri- 
vate societies, and 
worked so well that our 
policy of maintaining 
the home, the policy 
of private charity, has 
been adopted by the 
state.” 

“That is perfectly 
true,” I hastened to 
agree. “And for that 
reason I can’t un- 
derstand why the chief 
opposition to mothers’ 

pensions comes from _phi- 
lanthropists and charity 
workers.” 

‘““We are not opposed to the 

principle,” explained Mr. Smith; 

“we are opposed to haste. We 

propose to investigate first and 

legislate afterward, instead of legislating 
first and then finding the law impossible 
of application.” 

“There is something in this movement 
which appeals to most people. I wonder 
what that something is,” I suggested. 

“Tt’s fair play,” said the teachez. 

“Tt’s economy,” said the business man. 

“Tt’s simple humanity,” said the mother. 

“Tt’s Christianity,” said the poet. 

“Tt’s unnecessary extravagance,” said 
the bachelor. 
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“What a pity that you aren’t married,” 
said the spinster school-teacher. 

“Until I am I object to being taxed for 
other people’s children,” was the 
retort. 

“You are taxed for schools,” 
said the teacher, “and in my 
opinion you old bachelors are 
just the ones who ought to be 
taxed for homes.” 

‘Don’t be alarmed,” I assured 
the bachelor; ‘‘in South Da- 
kota and Ohio, where a direct 
tax is levied for widows’ pen- 
sions, it may not exceed one- 
tenth of a mill on each dollar of 
the assessed valuation of the taxable 
property of the town.” 

“Tt really comes 
down to this ques- 
tion,” summed up the 
lawyer—“‘private 
charity or public aid. 
Suppose we add the 
gains and losses of 
public aid to moth- 
ers, and weigh them 
against each other,” 
he suggested. ‘In 
my opinion,”  con- 
tinued the lawyer, 
“ public aid to mothers 
includes the following 
gains: 

“First. The chil- 
dren are not pauper- 

‘ized. They gain an 
independent home in 
place of one which is 
dependent on alms. 

“Second. The mother 
gains in self-respect. 

“Third. The citizens gain in 
social recognition of the mother’s 
service and the children’s need. 
The mother works for them, and 
they repay her. 

“Fourth. The state gains in economy 
and wise investment by preventing way- 
wardness, delinquency, and crime. 

“The gain is to the child, the mother, the 
citizen, and the state. The loss seems to 
be to charity agents alone.” 

“This is most unfair,” replied Mr. Smith, 
with some excusable heat. ‘The losses 
involved in state aid to mothers are many. 
First, the charity workers lose control of 
the poor families whom they are best sitted 









extreme poverty. 
























The mothers’ pension law . . . was en- 
acted partly on the theory that from a hu- 
manitarian stand point it is the duty of 
the state to prevent suffering and wanton 
the part of poor mothers and their chil- 
dren of tender age; it has been found 
from experience, also, that the aid thus 
extended is considerably less than the per 
capita cost of supporting such children at 
public homes maintained for such pur- 
poses; we believe that it is the duty of the 
state to protect the home, the marriage re- 
lation, and the children of the state. This 
can best be done by establishing a state 
policy of extending public aid to mothers 
having dependent children, thus making 
it possible for mothers to rear their off- 
spring in a home, relieved from sordid 
influences and the despair which follow 


JOHN M. HAINES, 


Governor of Idaho. 
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to supervise. Supervision by other agents 
is notably lax.” 

“Our plan is to educate the mothers 
more and supervise them less,” 
interrupted the probation 

officer. 

“Tt is admitted that we 
charity workers are the 
most efficient investigators.” 

“You people have been 
at it longer,” answered the 

probation officer. “It’s a new 

job for us; give us time.” 

Mr. Smith smiled cynically, 

as he continued, “My sec- 
ond objection to public aid 

is the lack of adequate 
funds.” 

“But,” I interceded, 
“this objection holds 
equally good for both 
private and public aid. 
It is not a question as 
to which is adequate, 
since neither is adequate. 
The question is, Which 
can best be made 
adequate?” 

“Private charity,” 
was Mr. Smith’s state- 
ment, “depends upon 
resources which are un- 
limited. Public aid de- 
pends on taxes, which 
are fixed, and therefore 
limited.” 

“T think that is your 
fundamentalerror,’’ said 
the business man. 
“Philanthropists won’t 
give enough, and can’t be 
made to do so. Tax-payers 
won’t give enough, and can 
be made to do so. That’s the differ- 
ence. Taxes are not fixed, be- 
cause they may be increased as 
public interest develops, while charity 
is fixed by the selfishness of human 
nature. We decide for ourselves what we 
give to charity; our taxes are decided for 
us. That gives the advantage to taxation.” 

The lawyer then brought forth a clipping, 
from Mr. William Hard in his answer to 
Mr. Carstens. “ ‘Here, again,’ says Mr. 
Hard, ‘I am convinced, we split not on 
facts but on principles, policies. Mr. 
Carstens would improve the situation by 
whipping up the business man in his capac- 
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ity as philanthropist. I would whip up 
that same man in his capacity as tax-payer. 
From his own standpoint, incidentally, 
and for the good of his own soul, since he 
has to pay the bill anyway, and ought to 
pay it, I would have him do so in the man- 
ner least calculated to tempt him toward 
thinking that he is performing an act of 
mora! grandeur, when he is really periorm- 
ing an act of elementary, civic routine.’”’ 

As the lawyer was reading this extract 
Mr. Smith did not listen; he was busy get- 
ting ready his next objection. 

“Another direct loss in the application 
of public aid,”’ continued the undiscouraged 
Mr. Smith, “is this undeniable fact: rela- 
tives and churches and other agencies are 
inclined to withdraw assistance as soon as 
the state steps in. What have you to say 
to that?” he asked triumphantly. 

“Tt is true,”’ said the probation officer. 
“T have noticed it 
with pleasure. .The 
widow who is helped 
by the state no longer 
cringes at the feet of 
unwilling relatives 
and other gradging 
agencies.” 

“Of course if you 
look at it that way—”’ 
began the charity 
worker. 

“T do,” interrupted 
the probation officer. 

“But what have 
you to say to political 
graft?” persisted Mr. 
Smith. “This is my third objection, and 
possibly the most serious of all. Public 
aid to mothers might become a huge 
corruption fund.” 

“JT don’t understand,” said the teacher. 

“The ward bosses could dictate as to 
which mothers should receive the pension,” 
argued the charity worker. 

“That is easily obviated,” answered the 
lawyer. “In Chicago there is a committee 
of seven, called the Case Committee, who 
hear and decide cases on the testimony of 
the investigators. These seven citizens 
are well-known social workers who could 
not be accused of corruption. Come, 
come,” he pleaded, “there couldn’t be 
much graft over little children.” 

“But you forget,” insisted Mr. Smith. 
“Some of those children will be voters 
some day. Mary E. Richmond, who writes 


We have helped in 


widows with about 200 children. In the 
last year and a half but one case turned 
out unsatisfactorily, and in this the alow- 
ance was discontinued. It is the opin- 
ion of people here who have. to do with 
the poor and needy that the widows’ allow- 


ance is one of the best laws on our statute- 
books, and if there isa failure it is only 
that we do not reach out and cover more 
individuals because of our limited funds. 
We consider that we are investing our 
money and that we will have big returns. 
I. L. MATHIAS, 
Chief Probation Officer. 





for The Survey, shows that mothers’ pen- 
sions might increase like soldiers’ pensions. 
We have been extravagant in giving public 
aid to soldiers. Isn’t that an argument in 
favor of leaving the mothers to private 
charity? Miss Richmond says that ‘grants 
to voters or to those who may perhaps soon 
become such, tend to mount up and up, 
without any assurance ofan adequate return.’” 

“But,” protested the business man, “I 
thought we all agreed that the mother who 
maintained a home was supposed to give 
adequate return for her ten to fifteen dollars 
a month. As for regarding the children 
(some of them) as future voters, this might 
be dangerous if the aid were given when 
they attain their majority. On the con- 
trary, it is discontinued five or six years 
before they can vote.” 

“Graft and children do not seem to me 
to rhyme,” finished the poet. 

Mr. Smith renewed 
the attack. ‘‘There 
is another form of 
graft; we will call it 
economic. In his re- 
port Mr. Carstens has 
shown that widows’ 
pensions create a new 
group of dependents, 
since in thirty-four 
of the one hundred 
cases he examined in 
Chicago their applica- 
tionsseem tohave been 
made because the pen- 
sion plan existed.” 

“Ts that a criti- 
cism?” exclaimed the probation officer. 
“Tt sounds queer to me. Those thirty-four 
mothers were there before the pension law 
was passed; the law didn’t create them, nor 
did it create their dependence. It recog- 
nized the dependence and attended to it— 
a good thing, too.” 

“Tt seems to me,” announced the lawyer, 
“that Mr. Smith and the probation officer 
differ fundamentally in their entire social 
philosophy. They differ in their view of 
the relation of the individual to the state.” 

“And that brings me to my fourth ob- 
jection,” said the charity worker. “I am 
opposed to state interference.” 

“But, Mr. Smith,” exclaimed the mother, 
“how can it interfere with the home to 
prevent its destruction? When my hus- 
band gives me a monthly sum for housekeep- 
ing, is he interfering with our home? I 
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think he’s keeping it alive, and the state, “the appropriation and working out the best 
in assuming the same responsibility, is plan of administration.” 
doing the same thing.” “And you,” said Mr. Smith, turning to 

“The comparison is not analogous,” said the probation officer, ‘‘of course you con- 
Mr. Smith didactically. ‘The state may sider that the best administrator is the 
not assume the father’s responsibility.” Juvenile Court.” 

At this the tender-hearted mother etme ‘Not at all,” said the officer. “To 
cried out, ‘““Oh, why not?” — tell the truth, we have been 

“Because it promotes syco- swamped by the amount of work 
phancy,” was the answer. entailed.”’ 

“Not at all,” replied the busi- ‘That shows conclusively that 
ness man. “The aid is not a gift it should not be undertaken by 
by the state. It is an investment the Juvenile Court,” said the 
for the state.’ business man. 

“Let’s be practical,” concluded “Tt seems to me to show merely 
Mr. Smith. that the number of Juvenile Court 
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“By all means,’ 
the poet. 
practical about the 
right principle when we 
get it, but first get the 
right principle to be 
practical about.”’ 
“Please bear in 
mind,” urged the law- 
yer, “that the mothers’ 
pension idea is brand 
new; it’s in the experi- 
mental stage. Experi- 
ments require time and 
patience. Most of the 
state laws will have to 
be amended as_ their 
weak points are dis- 
covered. Each state is 
an experiment station; 
other states study its 
laws and their appli- 
cation; the best will 
finally prevail.” 
“Ves,” said the poet, 
‘practical objections 
are not insurmountable. 


answered 
“Let’s be 












The object of our new law is sym- 
pathetic and humanitarian. It is like- 
wise a matter of business for the state, 
because we believe that in the end the 
state will be the gainer, financially 
speaking. The great thought, however, 
which underlies this bill is the preserva 
tion of home life for the children. The 


foundation of the municipality, the state, 


and the nation is the home. If home 
life is promoted by the financial aid of 
the state, and the home preserved, this 
bill and others similar to it will be of 
extraordinary value to humanity in the 
generations which are to come. 

In New Jersey we have a law which 
prohibits the employment of children 
under the age of 16 years in any of the 


factories or work-shops of the state. 


Under this act it is incumbent upon the 
mother that the children be schooled. If 
the state declares that the child shall not 
be employed under the age of 16, and 
that it shall attend school, it is therefore 
the bounden duty of the state to care for 
the child and its mother and aid in their 
proper maintenance. 
SENATOR I. T. NICHOLS, 


Author of the Bill in New Jersey. 








officers should be enlarged,” I 
——= objected. “A_ special 


corps should be detailed 
to the work of mothers’ 
pensions. The Juvenile 
Court, which has charge 
of child life, could be 
enlarged to take ovel 
one more department, 
and more appropriately 
so than any other 
agency, since the child- 
ren who suffer from lack 
of home care are those 
brought to the Juvenile 
Court. When delin- 
quency is due to this 
cause it can be locked 
into and remedied by 
a mothers’ pension.” 
The newspaper man 
was the only member of 
the grou» who had lis- 
tened to our arguments 
insilence. Nowhespoke. 
‘“‘T know another way 
of being practical—get 





Wrong principles are.”’ 

“Nevertheless I be- 
lieve in being practical,’’ per- 
sisted Mr. Smith. 

“T agree with you both,” as- 
sented the lawyer judicially. ‘I 
agree with the poet that we might 
as well be practical about a right 
idea as a wrong one. Suppose we vote in 
this state to appreciate a mother’s service 
and help her hold onto her home. Suppose 
we grant this is the right principle. After 
enacting this principle into law I agree with 
Mr. Smith that we should strive to be 
practical in its application by safeguarding 








this legislation in our 
own state. Begin by 
sending for laws passed and 
bills pending in other states. 
Then get our lawyer here to frame 
up the best bill of all. Start a cam- 
paign, study the question, talk it, 
educate people, pound it into their 
minds. Get women’s clubs, labor organiza- 
tions, any and all organizations, toendorseit. 
And above all, get the press behind it. 
Then we'll put it through.” 
“Bully for you!” we cheered. And inouren- 
thusiasm we all pledged ourselves to work for 
a mothers’ compensation act inour ownstate. 








“Miss Tyrrel, this is Mr. O'Malley, Bud, for short,” said the Man. “ Receive him gratefully, for he takes 
my place. This is my news: at last I'm free from Peacock Alley. Bud, 


Miss Tyrrel is the Girl Who Loves Flowers ™ 
“ Peacock Alley” 











Peacock Alley 






By Michael Williams 


Author of ‘‘The Avenger,” ‘* Deliverance,”’ etc. 


Illustrated by Will Grefe 


r “HE Girl Who Loved Flowers pinned 
a bachelor’s button upon the lapel 
of the masterpiece in tailoring which 

draped the broad shoulders of the Hand- 
somest Man in Peacock Alley. It pleased 
her to stand on the tips of her little shoes 
and stretch her arms upward. And it 
seemed to please him to relax from his superb 
attitude of a man living up to his reputation 
and to bend down and over the gap of the 
glass show-case which separated them— 
which separated them like a fragile yet pow- 
erful barrier, clear, chill, gleaming, and rich 
with many colors. About them, mirrors 
reflected and seemed to extend into infinite 
vistas the tall, cut-glass vases of carnations, 
white, pink, and scarlet; the baskets of 
violets, the maidenhair fern, the clusters of 
rare roses, yellow jonquils, and fantastic 
orchids quivering like strange, living crea- 
tures. Perfumes, simple and sweet, like 
woodland smells, perfumes curious and 
exotic like foreign spices, mingled without 
combining. And, from the hidden balcony 
above the Hall of the Millionaires, came the 
remote, muffled music of violins, oboes, and 
flutes. It was a waltz; a waltz subdued 
and subtle—like the soul of Peacock Alley 
crooning to itself. 

“T’ve great news today—oh, such news, 
little Miss Violet,’ murmured the Hand- 
somest Man, the music spell so strong upon 
him that he almost spoke in a singing tone. 

“T knew it,”’ said the Girl, in a far differ- 
ent tone, thrusting the pin deftly across the 
stem of the Blue Flower of the Careless Life 
so that it would not be pierced or crushed, 
and touching the flower itself witha light, 
final caress that placed it in its one impec- 
cable position. “I knew you’d found good 
news today,” she went on, looking at the 
Man, with eyes that did not reflect the smile 
upon her lips. “Is it the usual Peacock 
Alley kind of news?” 

There was no love-note in the voice in 
which she said, “Peacock Alley.” For 
the Girl did not love Peacock Alley. She 


said its air shortened the lives of her flowers. 
Every few hours she had to change those 
exposed for sale if they were to look fresh to 
the tired or indifferent eyes of the prome- 
naders. And the Girl was a competent 
authority, surely. She had worked behind 
Rosenbaum & Florshiem’s counter for seven 
years. Sometimes, when she looked too 
closely in the mirrors that seemed to give 
her flowers a life beyond space and time be- 
hind the barrier of the glass, she wondered if 
the air of the Alley was not also bad for her 
—irretrievably bad, fatally bad. For she 
could not throw away the tiny, tiny little 
lines and shadows that were coming about 
her eyes (that were dusky like violets) as 
she threw away fallen petals and leaves; 
nor could she exchange for new bloom the 
bloom that was fading from her face; that 
was slowly fading, but was fading. No; 
not unless she left Peacock Alley. And that 
was impossible; it was quite, quite impossi- 
ble. The music today seemed sadly yet 
cruelly reiterant of the thought, which 
came to her as she looked again at the 
Handsomest Man: ‘No,’ murmured the 
music, “it is impossible; it is impossible; 
quite, quite impossible.”’ 

She repeated her question: “Is it the 
usual news?” 

“Indeed it is not, Little Miss Wildrose,”’ 
said the Man, who had been enjoying the 
effect of the bachelor’s button in a mirror 
above the Girl’s golden-dusky head. “It 
is far different. This time, little Miss 
Arbutus, it’s not the third divorce of Mrs. 
Jacreno—nor is it an interview with John R. 
Coppaking, the Mexican billionaire—or one 
with Prince Suing Ki Ling, the Chinese pre- 
tender. Nor has anybody killed somebody 
or committed suicide, as yet today—though, 
believe me, little Miss Lily-of-the-Valley, I 
know more than a few who frequent the 
Alley who ought to die shamefully. No, 
no, little Miss Lilac, my news is not profes- 
sional, but personal—purely personal, and 
so—”’ he selected a cigarette from a gold case 
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engraved with his initials, and all at once let 
his smiling look flow down fully and strongly 
upon her— “‘and so, of course, it could not 
possibly interest you—now, could it?”’ 

“Of course it couldn’t,”’ the Girl answered 
promptly, and she increased the indiffer- 
ence of her smile. But, just the same, a 
shiver ran through her as his look descended 
and seemed to flow about her; a shiver that 
pulsated along her nerves like the keen, 
thrilling vibrations of electricity. Then the 
shiver became a warm and pervasive glow. 
“Of course not,” she repeated lightly. 
“Though I'll be polite, and ask what it is, 
and I’ll even congratulate you in advance, 
for you say it’s good?” 

“Great news, Miss Goldenrod.” 

“ Another big check for an article?” 

“Better even than that.” 

“Dear me! Now I am really curious! 
Well?” 

But the Handsomest Man was staring 
down Peacock Alley, through which was 
softly pouring the restless, vividly colored, 
rag-time rhythms of the life-tide of tea and 
highball time. The Hall of The Tapestries 
(partly visible from the flower-stand) was 
like a modern and mundane Pasha’s dream 
of Paradise. The wide arch of the bar- 
room, which was decorated with a great 
artist’s mural painting of the Quest of 
the Grail, was like the mouth of a viaduct, 
drawing in and casting forth streams of men, 
who entered hurriedly with fixed looks, and 
came out relaxed and appeased. From the 
gambling-den beyond the cigar counter 
where stocks and bonds and widows’ mites 
were the stakes, came the epileptic gibbering 
of telegraph and ticker instruments. On 
huge chairs, modeled after some insanely 
egotistical furniture man’s dream of Baby- 
lonian thrones, and upon couches apparently 
designed for giants, sat men and women, and 
boys and girls, watching the parade, watch- 
ing each other, watching for lovers, watching 
for gulls, and watched by detectives, who re- 
sembled ambassadors and cardinals in dis- 
guise. Boys who ought to have been in the 
kindergarten, dressed in big buttons, cried 
the names of those wanted at telephones. 
Chinese servants in rich mauve and purple 
tunics and wide trousers swathed about slim 
ankles in heavy-soled felt shoes, discreetly 
slipped through the throng, languidly and 
gracefully touching things with brushes 
made of peacock plumes, humorously 
though gravely pretending to dust the furni- 
ture. 


Elevated above all this by his height of 
six feet two, the Handsomest Man—to 
whom Peacock Alley was as Main Street in 
some village, as indeed it really is—was not 
unconscious but remained blandly tolerant 
of the appraising glances flashed upon him 
by women pit-a-pattering past him in tight 
gowns that measured their footsteps in 
terms of inches. The Girl Who Loved 
Flowers was also studying him as he sig- 
nalled to somebody with a gesture of kindly 
authority—and her eyes became wide and 
deep beneath the shadow of her golden- 
dusky hair, like sad violets at sunset time. 
Wistful eyes—eyes that seemed to have be- 
come surcharged through long, introvertive 
contemplation of a lonely heart with the 
shadow of its melancholy. And her lips 
drooped at the corners into lines which had 
already begun to prepare a matrix for the 
future. 

But suddenly she stiffened her figure; her 


lips compressed firmly; and she abruptly 


turned her eyes away from him, as if from a 
temptation. And she felt a wish, urgent 
and vexed,' that he would go away—go 
away now, right now, and never return. 
His calm, smiling self-assurance—his im- 
perturbable air of being on good terms with 
himself—offended her. She felt like shak- 
ing him. And his jokes. Oh, those jokes! 
To please him, as everybody had the habit 
of doing, she smiled at these jokes; which 
were not so very amusing, either; or else he 
and she had different notions of humor. 
Why must he always be joking with her, or, 
rather, about her? He came lightly and 
carelessly from the hotel-offices where he 
chatted on equal terms with bell-boys, 
clerks, stenographers, telephone-girls, man- 
agers, owners, all sorts, and made them 
divulge all the secrets of this palace of Baby- 
lon, the modern; he came from the Tapestry 
Room, or the Flemish Hall, where he 
flirted with beautiful women—or from the 
bar-room, where he bought expensive 
poisons for multi-millionaires or chauffeurs 
. . . day after day he would come, come to 
her where she stood pensive amid the gentle 
flowers, the little children of the sun and air 
which died in the heavy, opulent air of 
Peacock Alley. . . . and all he wanted was 


the fun of joking and teasing! 

It made her angry with him. Quite 
angry. Ail at once she said to herself: 
“He is incurably vain; he is odiously selfish; 
what does he care! And perhaps he’s even 
stupid.” 








—— 








“I've great news today, little Miss Violet,” murmured the Handsomest Man. 





“IT knew it.” 


said the girl, in a far different tone, as she deftly placed a flower in his buttorhole. “I 
knew you'd found good news today,” she went on, looking at the man with eyes that did 
not reflect the smile upon her lips . 


Abruptly she turned to leave him. It 
was time, anyhow, to go back to the shop 
behind the counter where she had left her 
unfinished task to relax her mind in Peacock 
Alley—her task of once again trying to do 
that in which, up to now, she had always 
failed—the designing and arranging of an 
offering in Class A in the Flower Show go- 
ing on in the Arabian Room. Year after 
year she had won prizes for Rosenbaum & 
Florshiem in all classes save Class A. 

But she heard him say: “Don’t go yet, 
little Miss Buttercup. I’m going to intro- 
duce you to somebody.” 

She flashed about at him: 


“Ves? But 


maybe you’d tell me who it is, first of all? 
It’s conceivable, you know, that I’d rather 
not.” 

He was genuinely surprised. 
Her anger deepened. 


But he 


smiled. 





“Oh, I know you'll be glad to meét Bud. 
Here he is. Miss Tyrrel, this is Mr. O’Mal- 
ley, the Irish Dragoon. Bud, for short. 
Receive him gratefully—warmly—gladly, 
for he takes my place.” He looked away 
from her, and resumed rather awkwardly: 
“You see, this is my news: at last I’m free 
from Peacock Alley. This is my good-by 
promenade. Bud, Miss Tyrrel is the Girl 
Who Loves Flowers—and I’m sure she will 
now pin one on you as a sign of her joy in 
getting rid of me.” 

The Girl said nothing; nothing at all; no 
sound escaped her lips. But she smiled; 
she smiled as if to smile brilliantly and joy- 
ously were the one great thing in life. She 
smiled upon Bud O’Malley, ignoring the 
Handsomest Man completely, quite com- 
pletely. She smiled upon Bud O’Malley 
till the head of that young, good-looking 
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Irishman was turned round and round; and 
then, after her study of his dark eyes and 
neat, compact figure was adequate, she 
picked out a pink carnation that matched 
the bloom in his cheeks, and drawing him 
nearer with her smiling look and reaching 
hands across the glass counter—across the 
fragile yet powerful barrier that gleamed 
like cold crystal though it was rich with 
colors warm and living—she pinned the 
flower on his coat. And, for some obscure, 
and quite unique reason—for some strange 
reason never felt by him before—the Hand- 
somest Man didn’t like it all, not at all. 

“So glad to know you, Mr. O’Malley,” 
the Girl murmured, fervently. She turned 
toward the other, without, however, raising 
her eyes. ‘Your successor looks as if he 
could really work.” 

“He’s the real thing,” said the Hand- 
somest Man, cordially, but briefly. 

‘“‘And you are to succeed Mr. Hildreth,” 
said the Girl to Bud. And she inwardly 
wondered why she thought only of such 
dull things to say. She wanted to say 
clever things. She wanted to say things 
that would sparkle like diamonds with care- 
less, ironical wit, things that would pierce, 
with subtle points like slender, steel arrows 
through the self-esteem of this egotistical 
Mr. Townsend Hildreth, of the Press. 

Mr. O’Malley—very young, keenly con- 
scious of his youth, and of the Girl, and of 
the glory that shone upon him as he 
stepped into the place of the great and re- 
nowned Townsend Hildreth—answered 
eagerly: “I'll do my best, Miss Tyrrel; 
I'll do my best, but it’s like a bush leaguer 
trying to fill Matty’s box, you know.” 

The others laughed; but there was now a 
genuine liking for Bud O’Malley in the 
Girl’s look as she said: 

“Oh, but you will soon make us all forget 
Mr. Hildreth—I know you will.” 

She said it with a stress, with an accent 
of emphasis. And something began to dis- 
turb the Handsomest Man. Fora moment, 
he fancied that the music above the Hall of 
the Millionaires must have wandered off the 
key. There was certainly something dis- 
cordant, somewhere or other. 

She could speak so lightly yet so sincerely 
of soon forgetting him, could she? 

Had they not, after all, known each other 
a long time? Were they not good friends? 
Were they not friends to that degree that 
he had found it necessary to guard himself— 
to guard his work, not his Peacock Alley 





Peacock Alley 


work, but his future work—and his future 
life, from an influence that tugged at him 
toward her—that urged him past the barrier 
(rich with color as of flowers, yet chill and 
substantial as the glass counter that sep- 
arated them)—the barrier of his will to live 
a life in which there should be no woman, 
only women? 

He knew, now, how keenly he had in fact 
dreaded this parting—this wrenching asun- 
der of the tie of their friendship, light as a ~ 
ribbon that bound roses together, it seemed; 
but silk may be very strong. He had 
shrunk from it. He had planned many 
ways of getting through with it easily. He 
had feared to speak of it when alone with 
her; just why he feared, not being clear in 
his mind; but he feared it. So, at last, he 
had decided to speak of his departure on the 
very last day of his Peacock Alley life—to 
speak of it when Bud O’Malley would be 
there; to speak lightly and jestingly, as a 
mere matter of no particular consequence 
to anybody; least of all of any consequence 
to her. 

And lo, and behold, even so was she taking 
it—spontaneously, naturally, without the 
need for any striking of the keynote him- 
self! 

Was this all she cared? 

Surely she must care a little, just a little, 
anyhow? And an immense craving to have 
her care that he was leaving—leaving the 
Peacock Alley life which he knew she hated 
to have him live—and leaving the trammels 
of newspaper work, and leaving her, seized 
upon him like a possession by some occult 
and irresistible force. 

Yielding himself utterly to the need of 
the moment, he leaned forward across 
the barrier and murmured: 

“Really and truly, little Miss Iris? Will 
you forget me so promptly? Well, I sha’n’t 
forget you—never, never shall I forget you!” 

Her lips fell wanly apart; and wanly, 
slowly, imploringly, dumbly, she raised her 
eyes—as if unwilling, as if they felt the pull 
of some magnetic power, they lifted their 
gaze. The long dark lashes curled slowly, 
very slowly, tremulously, upward. Her 
opening lips quivered softly; closed again, 
tried to smile. And their gaze met; their 
gaze met and mingled. 

And they knew that never had their looks 
really met before. They were for the first 


time looking not in but through each other’s 


eyes. 
The smile passed, like mist from a glass 
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when the sunshine strikes it, from Hildreth’s 
lips, from his eyes, from his mind, and from 
his heart. An astonishment, as at some in- 
credible discovery, oppressed him like a 
physical weight. 

So she cared because he was to leave— 
she really cared—she cared for him. What 
a strange and terrible thing! 

His voice was hoarse, and it shook, as he 
whispered across the barrier: “Little Miss 
Forget-me-not! Forget ...me... not!” 

But she broke away from this mingling of 
looks as if from a silken net. She forgot 
even to glance in the direction of the dis- 
creetly-retiring Mr.O’Malley. She slipped, 
like a thrush disappearing from a rose-bush, 
into the dark passage back of the stand that 
led to the flower shop on the Avenue; and 
her place was taken at once by somebody 
else. By a girl; a very pretty girl, too, 
who could sell flowers most successfully, 
but who did not love them. Many can 
sell, but not all may love. 

Hildreth captured O’Malley from her 
flashing looks, and carried his neophyte 
elsewhere in Peacock Alley, inducting him 
into its mysteries and inner circles; but 
the Handsomest Man grew grave and silent. 
A voice in his mind said insistently and with 
authoritative precision: 

“But you know it’s impossible; it’s quite, 
quite impossible.” 

The orchestra got his thought by wireless 
and mingled it with the music, with the last 
strains of the waltz that was ending in melo- 
dious, tired sighing, like a melancholy in- 
duced by pleasures too long indulged. 

“But it is im-poss-i-ble!”” breathed the 
flutes, the oboes, and the violins. “Quite, 
quite impossible!” 

To escape this, Hildreth took O’Malley to 
a silent and quiet place, where he said: 

“You'll be nice to Miss Tyrrel, Bud.”’ 

“Leave it to me!”’ said Bud, eagerly. 
“She’s a dear.”’ 

“TI mean very nice, really nice,” said Hil- 
dreth gravely. 

“Yes, Townsend,” said O’Malley. “But 
tell me—how did that flower of fine breeding, 
that little princess in exile—happen in Pea- 
cock Alley?” 

‘Some day I'll tell you the story,” said 
Hildreth. “She keeps her secret to herself 
pretty well, and has never told me all; but 
I know there was a rich father suddenly 
ruined, and leaving his ruin by the door 
that opens only one way, and, as a result a 
little mouse-girl trembled into Rosenbaum 


& Florshiem’s shop saying she wanted 
work. Fortunately, old Rosenbaum him- 
self was there. He’s told me this part him- 
self. ‘Any experience? Haf you any ex- 
per-r-r-rrr-ience, Miss?’ he growled. She 
said: ‘I love flowers, Mr. Rosenbaum; I 
love flowers, you see.’ But the truth is, 
they love her. Can you blame them? Bud, 
that little counter of hers in the Alley and 
she behind it, have been the antidote that’s 
kept me safe against the peacock potion, 
many and many’s the time.” Hildreth’s 
voice was softened. He spoke as one in 
reverie. . . . 

Then he turned, scowling and red in the 
face, to Bud and said, savagely: 

“Remember this. If ever you see one of 
the beasts of prey that prowl through 
Peacock Alley, as much as show his teeth 
in her direction, just you tip off the first 
detective or floor-manager you see, and 
have them take him to the lowest sub-sub- 
cellar and fry him in gasolene for Mrs. 
Plasterbilt’s lap-dogs to eat! Understand?”’ 

“Yes,” said Bud O’Malley. He stole a 
shy glance at his greatest admiration— 
—the man he would like to have been— 
and timidly began: 

“But, say, Townsend, why—why don’t 
you 

“Come, Bud, I'll buy you your first and 
my last drink in Peacock Alley,’ said 
Hildreth quickly, and, as they walked 
toward the gorgeous room where expert 
poisoners administered their potions, the 
band began to remind him that, “It was 
impossible—quite, quite impossible.” 

In the bar-room, he could no longer hear 
the band; but his mind began to scan all the 
facts—the unquestionable, irrefutable facts 
which proved it was impossible, that it 
was impossible to see or speak with the Girl 
again: He must give her up, for good. It 
would not be fair to her, or himself, to go on! 
For he had his own life to live—his life and 
his career—the life he had planned for years 
and which, today, had become assured. 
For today the Greatest Circulation in The 
Universe, for which he had been writing as a 
freelance with ever-increasing success, had 
engaged him at a fabulous price on a long- 
term contract to write what he pleased, and 
how he pleased, simply because he possessed 
the great gift of pleasing. 

And he knew just what he would begin 
with. A series of story-articles on “Batch- 
ing it: on $15 per upward—preferably up- 
ward.” For he felt that, if he were anything 
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at all, he was an expert in bachelorhood. 
If he could be sure of anything, it was 
that he must maintain the practice as well 
as the theory of batching it. Already he 
had engaged and partly furnished the flat 
where he meant to pursue the ideal of how 
to live asa bachelor. The inaugural dinner 
would be given in a week. There would 
be something doing then; there would 
assuredly be something doing! And, be- 
yond that dinner, stretched an infinite vista 
of bachelorhood—of bachelorhood in our 
modern and well-financed Bohemia. 

Ah, what a dinner it would be! Suddenly 
he said to O’Malley: 

“Don’t forget the spread next week!” 

“Forget it?”’ Bud demanded joyously— 
“Gee whiz! Forget the dinner? That’s a 
good one!”’ 

And Hildreth, sipping his drink, had a 
prevision of his dinner—he saw it as he had 
dreamed it a thousand times. It was so 
complete and definite in detail that he 
could turn it on and off at will, like a mental 
moving-picture. 

But—but, here, what had happened? 
What was the matter? For, all at once, the 
vision had changed, instantaneously, mirac- 
ulously. All of a sudden the scene had be- 
come set in flowers—roses, lilies, ferns, and 
orange blossoms; flowers here, there, and 
everywhere; the house full of flowers, and, 
in the midst of the flowers, Margaret Tyrrel, 
Margaret Tyrrel Hildreth, receiving his 
guests. 

Hildreth turned with a strange face to 
O’Malley. 

“Absorb your poison, Bud, and let’s get 
out of here!” Hildreth had dreamed his 
dream of an ideal bachelor’s house-warming 
about seven hundred times in that bar-room 
in Peacock Alley—in fact, he could dream 
it there better than elsewhere. But it was 
no place for the thought of Margaret Tyrrel! 

“Let’s drop into the Persian Hall and see 
who’s won the prizes,” he said, and thither 
they went. 

Thither also, just a bit before this, had 
proceeded something in which the Girl was 
concerned. For, on leaving Hildreth and 
O’Malley, she had gone directly to finish her 
work on the piece to be offered in Class A, 
in the Something or Other Professional 
Florists’ League’s Flower Show. It had 
worried her, this task. Somehow or other 
the idea she was trying to express had not 
attracted her. Or was it that it had vaguely 
alarmed her? She did not know. She did 
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not try to probe her mind for the cause of her 
aversion, or her inhibition. Yet she ad- 
mitted that the idea itself was a great one— 
it was of the primal, fundamental ideas; 
also, it was one of the ideas by which her 
employers most often profited. Still, she 
had remained cold toward it; cold, or re- 
pelled; or perhaps a bit hostile—she did 
not know which; but, at any rate, some- 
thing had kept her from working it out with 
that warm, that smiling, tender eagerness 
with which she ordinarily worked among her 
flowers—from pinning a bachelor button 
to the lapel of a lounger in Peacock Alley, to 
the important and expensive task of pre- 
paring a wreath for the triumph of a Mary 
Garden. No; she had been cold, and she 
had put her flowers together this way and 
that way, trying to reason out her work, 
trying to do it after her memories of other 
works, trying to do it conscientiously—pot- 
boiling, in short. 

But on coming again to the task, still 
dazed from participation in that long look 
with Townsend Hildreth, and with his 
word, “‘good-by,” reverberant in her empty 
heart, her mood had changed; it had 
changed completely. It had changed into 
a mood of complete understanding of her 
task; all doubts vanished as to what flowers 
to use, or the order of their arrangement. 
Inwardly she already saw the accomplished 
work. She saw it as a queen in exile might 
see her crown; she saw it as that which was 
not, and never would be, hers. Therefore 
she gave a pensive and peculiar grace of form 
to what she was working upon—a something 
that spoke of the pathos of unrealizable 
dreams. She felt that if it could be hers, 
the whole, wide world would know and share 
in her happiness; so the flowers gained from 
her glowing thought an aspect of eager, of 
tremulous, expectant joy. And she won- 
dered what, after all, this idea she was ex- 
pressing really meant? Tremors shook her 
as she worked; soft tremors and dim; shin- 
ing thoughts crowded into her mind; mys- 
terious vistas, veiled by swaying curtains, 
opened up before her—and the flowers 
seemed, as she touched them now, to be- 
come the living symbol of some mystic and 
impenetrable secret. 

The symbol of a secret! Yes, that was it! 
And, intuitively, she stopped: the task was 
done; she had succeeded at last. She had 


succeeded in arranging an exhibit for Class A 
that really expressed its idea 
was a symbol of a secret. 





the idea that 
For so spoke the 





Still dazed from Hildreth’s good-by, her mood changed. All doubts as to what flowers to use vanished 
as she fashioned the bridal bouquet 
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flowers—this was their meaning: they ex- 
pressed in beauty and odor the secret that 
had never been fully revealed, the secret 
of her heart—of all human hearts—of human 
life, the secret that she had divined from afar 
off, but which, now, she would never know. 

“Gott in himmel!” breathed old Rosen- 
baum from behind her, huskily, rapturously. 
“Tt iss a masterpiece! You haf alretty de 
prize won—de special prize—de biggest 
prize of all! Hurry it off!” Already the 
time for entering the offerings in Class A 
had almost expired, but her piece reached 
the Persian Hall in time. 

Amid the tables heaped with flowers—with 
orchids more wonderful than the ideas of a 
romantic poet—amid roses grown especially 
to adorn the breasts of stately and beautiful 
women-——amid banks of violets diffusing an 
odor that was subtly saddening in its evoca- 
tion of woodland dreams—amid tulips, 
palms, magnolia blooms, and a hundred 
other fair, frail incarnations of the beauty 
that sleeps within the sunshine, the water, 
the air, the earth (and in the imagination of 
mortals, who devote themselves to flowers 
in a world where less fortunate men and 
women give energy to stock speculation, and 
war, and dry goods, and story-writing)— 
through all this efflorescence of beauty 
moved many women, and a few, very few 
men; and among these, the judges. And, 
by and by, they tied a card with a silk rib- 
bon to the offering in Class A made by 
Rosenbaum & Florshiem, and the card was 
marked: ‘First Prize.” 

Old Rosenbaum gazed at it with an aspect 
of beatification. 

Hildreth and Bud O’Malley, casually 
strolling, charmed and pleased (though the 
Handsomest Man still looked troubled), 
came near the place, and then retreated, and 
then came on again toward the place where 
the First Prize in Class A stood elevated in 
a silver vase above the other flowers. 

But meanwhile the Girl still sat among 
the flowers, in a secluded room back of the 
shop where she worked out her designs. 
Her fellow clerks had sincerely congratu- 
lated her on her triumph; for none doubted 
she would win the prize; but they had soon 
left her alone. For she was unresponsive; 
she was quite unmoved. Already her artis- 
tic triumph was nothing to her; nothing at 
all. Not now. And she did not care. It 
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did not matter. Nothing particularly mat- 
tered; nothing but to go home to the little 
mother, and to rest. She was tired; she 
was very, very tired. And without moving, 
there among her flowers she meditated on the 
grayness of life, against which the beauty 
and the peace of flowers appeared so vividly. 

She decided not to wait to hear from the 
judges. What did it matter? She was so 
tired! 

“T will send you home in a taxi,” said 
Florshiem. And that wasa miracle. ‘ You 
are ferry tired. It iss—yes—it iss my treat!”’ 

But she murmured that she would prefer 
to walk down the avenue, for the air was 
fresh and sweet; the month was June, and 
the sunset was descending like a benediction. 

The sky spoke of peace. It was like a 
dimly-purple pallium worn by a priest of 
the temple of Peace. Ineffable tones of rose 
and gray and lilac were mingled in the west. 

She walked slowly. Very slowly. She 
must not go home to the little mother be- 
fore she had gained at least the aspect of 
tranquillity. 

And, lifting her tired, wistful eyes, as if in 
a mute imploration for her share of that 
profound peace which seemed to flow 
through the aisles of the evening, from 
depths beyond the reach of the mind but not 
of the heart, from depths beyond the veil 
of the sunset, she saw Hildreth. 

He was paler than she. And she was 
like a little ghost-girl. His eyes were very 
large and dark in his face that was white like 
that of a frightened man. Indeed, he was 
frightened. He was badly frightened, for 
after all, he might be mistaken—not about 
himself—for he had settled that forever in 
the Persian Hall, while standing before the 
work of her hands that had obeyed the dream 
of her heart—but he might be mistaken 
about her. 

In his hands he carried her work—the 
prize-winning wedding bouquet. 

“Margaret” he said. “Will you... 
will you. . .”” he broke into stammering, 
a bad case of stammering. .. “Will you 
take me... take me home... with 
_.,..., 08.2. Te esas 

He held out the bouquet. Her face, that 
had been pale like its lilies, became like the 
flush, rich and strong, of its roses. And 
the perfume of the orange blossoms ascended 
like incense before the altar of the sunset. 
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If you must wear a veil wear one 
with single. comzact 3 
threads. ‘ . 
Veils 
like the one above 
reduce the eye-strain 
toa minimum. The 
center veil is particular- 
ly injurious. It is almost im- 











possible to arrange it 
without an opaque dot 
coming over the pupil of 
Fy the eye. The othertwo 
, figured veils shown here 
are “stylish,” but if their 
wearers have any tendency 
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to eye-weakness serious re=- 
sults will almost surely follow 


The Menace of the 
Figured Veil 


By H. Addington Bruce 


looking young woman of twenty-five 
was shown into the office of an eminent 
Boston eye-specialist. The strained, anx- 
ious expression on her face told him, the 
instant she lifted her veil, that she was in a 
highly nervous condition, and he was not 
in the least surprised when she said to him: 
‘‘ Doctor, I have been sent to you because 
of the terrible sick headaches from which 1] 
have been suffering for nearly a year. I 
have tried all sorts of remedies, but nothing 
seems to do me any good. At first it was 
thought that indigestion was to blame, but 
no matter how faithfully I dieted, the at- 
tacks kept occurring. The other day my 
physician suggested that perhaps the trou- 
ble was with my eyes.” 
“You have not been to an oculist before, 
or worn glasses?” 


C' JME months ago a well-dressed, good- 
iN 


“No, indeed,” she replied, “I have not 
felt that I had any need.to do so.”’ 

The specialist smiled, and began the work 
of examination. When he had completed 
the various tests, he said to the young 
woman, with grave earnestness: 

“My dear young lady, you would not 
only be helped by glasses, but you need 
them very badly. You say it was a year 
ago that you began to suffer from head- 
ache?” 

“Yes,” 

“And was it about a year ago that you 
began wearing heavily figured veils of the 
extremely fashionable and artistic type 
with which you are adorned today?” 


The young woman stared at him in 
amazement. “Why, whatever do yor 
mean? What can my veil have to do 
with it?” 
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“Possibly a good deal. Almost 
certainly so, if you have been 
wearing veils like this with any 
frequency for a considerable length 
of time.” 

His patient, still staring, made reply: 
“Asit happens, have. Istarted motor- 
ing about a year and a half ago, and I 
have been using my car a great 
deal, with the idea that 
being out in the 
open would help 
cure my _head- 
aches. Naturally 
I have worn a 
veil, and usual- 
ly a figured 
one.”’ 

“T suspected 
as much,” said 
the physician, 
taking up his 
prescription pad. 
“What you must 
do is to wear 
glasses made ac- 
cording to the pre- 
scription I am go- 
ing to give you. 
Then discard all veils 
like the one you 
now have on. When 
motoring, or on any 
other occasion that 
you feel you need a veil, 
wear only a plain mesh 
one. Thetroubleisthat 
you have had all along 
a slight visual defect, 
and the effort involved 
in constantly looking 
through a figured veil has accentuated this 
until you have become a true victim 
of eye-strain, the chief symptom of which 
has in your case taken the form of 
severe headaches. Follow my _ advice, 
and before very long your headaches will 
entirely cease.” 

This prediction was strikingly fulfilled. 

Now, it would be a gross exaggeration to 
say that episodes like this are of every-day 
occurrence in the consulting-rooms of eye- 
specialists, but they are occurring with suff- 
cient frequency towarrant some serious words 
of warning to all wearers of veils. And they 
would occur with far greater frequency were 
the menace of the figured veil appreciated 
as it ought to be by the oculists and ophthal- 
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This veil was purchased in June at an ex- 

clusive New York store. Its wearer prob- 

ably has headaches or is “nervous now— 
and doesn't know why 


the Figured Veil 


mologists of our country. 
‘ The fact of the matter is 
' that up to the present 
comparatively few eye- 
specialists have made any 
close study of the effect 
of veils on the eye- 
sight. Those, however, 
who have made a care- 
ful investigation are 
unanimous in affirming 
that certain types of 
veil, more particularly 
the heavily dotted and 
“Jace-curtain” veils so 
much in vogue today, 
are prolific sources of 
evil. 

Nor are the spe- 
cialists holding this 
belief ‘“faddists” or 

obscure practitioners 
seeking to obtain a 

cheap notoriety by fa- 
thering novel and sensa- 
tional theories. On the 
contrary, they are men in 
the very forefront of their 
profession and famed 
throughout the oph- 
thalmic world for their 
mastery of the delicate 
problems with which 
they have to deal. They 
base their verdict against 
the veil partly on observa- 
tion of the results attend- 
ing withdrawal or modi- 
fication of the veils worn 
by their patients, partly 
on statements  volun- 
teered by patients themselves, and partly 
on experiments showing conclusively the 
influence exercised by veils in interfering 
adversely with the visual apparatus, and 
hence making for eye-strain with all its re- 
sultant evils of headache, insomnia, indiges- 
tion, and the host of other “reflex neuroses” 
to which it may give rise. 

For example, Dr. Casey A. Wood, former 
president of the American Academy of Med- 
icine, and one of the best-known ophthalmol- 
ogists in the United States, in a most inter- 
esting series of experiments took a young 
woman of excellent eyesight and tested the 
effects produced on her visual power by a 
dozen veils of different weave and design, 
ranging from veils of the plainest character 
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to elaborately pat- 
terned veils of the 
ultra-fashionable 
type. The result in 
the case of many 
of the veils was so 
striking as. to 








As ef- 

fective as 

a Turk- 

ish veil in 
concealing 
beauty: but is 


astonish even the 
experimenter him - 
self, and satisfy him 
of the great impor- 
tance of recogniz- 
ing the veil as a 
potential cause of 
eye-troubles. 
According to the 
standards estab- 
lished by ophthalmic 
practice, a person 
of absolutely nor- 
mal vision ought to 
be able to perceive 
clearly, with each 
eye separately, bold- 
faced type, a quarter 
of an inch square, 
it a distance of 
twenty feet; and 
ought also to be able 
to read with ease 
the finest print (dia- 
mond) at a distance 
of ten to fourteen 
inches. Thistwofold 


















































name of beauty! Presumably the 
more blind than the design makes her 






ability the subject 
of Dr. Wood’s ex- 
periments possessed 
—but not -when 
wearing a veil. 

The first veil 
she put on—a 


such 
a dis- 
guise 
beautiful ? 
It certainly 
is harmful 










fine black net, 
having small 
black dots two 
inches apart and 
white flower sprays 
three inches apart, 
the dots being one- 
sixteenth of aninch 
in diameter — re- 
duced her far vi- 
sion fully one-third, 
and affected her 
near vision so that 
she could not read 
any but a fair-sized 
print if a dot in the 
veil happened to 
be in front of the 
pupil of her eye. 
A second veil—a 
black, dotted, 
double-thread net 
one, the dots being 
a quarter of an inch 
in diameter, and 
nine to the square 
inch—brought her 
303 
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far vision down to two-fifths of normal, and 
made it impossible for her to read even 
ordinary book ‘print. 

Exactly the same result was recorded, so 
far as concerned far vision, with a white 
Brussels net lace veil 
having flower sprays 

four inches apart. 

Butin thisinstance, 

while diamond type 

became unreadable, 
the next larger size 
could. by 
~ an effort 
be read. 





















A thin chiffon veil is 
not injurious to the 
eyes, and gives all the 
protection needed 


A white, double- 
thread net veil, with 
four black dots to 
the square inch, 
brought far vision 
two-fifths below 
normal, and 
blurred book print. 
Less “irritating,” 
but still showing 
marked _interfer- 
ence with vision, 
was a black Brus- 
sels net, with nine 
pin-head dots to 
the square inch. 


This veil reduced far vision one-fourth, and blurred 


fine print. 


On the other hand, certain kinds of veils were found 
to affect the visual power only toga small, scarcely ap- 
preciable, extent. This was particularly the case with 
a single thread, square-mesh net veil having forty- 
eight meshes to the square inch and one-eighth inch 
Its effect 
on both far and near vision was of the slightest. 
So with a veil of the same general description, but 
having somewhat larger dots; the vision was mark- 
edly lowered only when a dot was in front of 
the pupil. The same effect was noticed in the 
case of a single-thread, chenille dot, black fish- 


dots that were one and a half inches apart. 











Whether veils with elaborate lace 

patterns are allowed to fall free or 

are fastened securely at the back, the 
effect on the eyes is equally bad 


net veil, sixteen meshes and sixteen dots to 
the square inch. 

In short, Dr. Wood’s experiments led him 
to the conclusion that while all veils affect 
the visual power more or less, the most ob- 
jectionable is the heavily dotted or figured 
veil, and the least objectionable is one that is 
without dots, sprays, or other figures, but with 
large, regular meshes made with single, com- 
pact threads. With this opinion other 
ophthalmologists are in substantial agree- 
ment. To quote one of them, Dr. Walter 
L. Pyle, of Philadelphia: 

“Thick or dotted veils are the ones most 
likely to cause deterioration of vision. 
These articles are often necessary to protect 
the face, to keep the hair smooth, or to 
maintain headgear in position. In such 
cases a thin veil with a very large 
mesh will answer all these purposes 
without interfering with vision.” 

Unfortunately, esthetic 
considerations and the dic- 
tates of fashion have co-op- 
erated to win chief favor for 
precisely the veils that the 
eye-specialist condemns. A 
dotted or figured 
veil is cer- tainly a 
‘“pret- tier’’ 































veil than a plain, open-meshed one, and when 
fashion says, “Wear lace-curtain veils,” 
lace-curtain veils it must be, at any rate for 
those whose purses can stand the strain of 
the costly Parisian creations. The more 
“smart” and “artistic” the veil, too, the 
more frequently it is sure to be worn; with 
the result, when reading is attempted in 
street-car, railway-train, church, or other 
place of public resort, of putting an ever- 
heavier burden on eyes already severely 
taxed by the mere gazing 
through the patterned veil. 
The effect, at all 
events on those whose 
eyesight is natur- 
ally somewhat be- 
low normal, is 
almost certain 
to be serious, 
perhaps dis- 
astrous. And 
the trouble 
is that an 
amazingly 
large number 
of people are 
thus handi- 
capped by sub- 
normal visual 
power, some au- 
thorities going so 
far as to declare, 
with the eminent Dr. 
Roosa, that the apparatus ° 
of the eye is very rarely ‘in a 
perfectly normal condition. 
Moreover, statistics go to show 
that women are far more liable 
ihan men to suffer from eye 
defects of such a character as to 
call for medical intervention. Dy. 
George M. Gould, the well- 
known authority on eye-strain, 
reports that among three thou- 
sand patients 76 per cent were 
women and only 24 per cent men. For a 
thousand cases treated by Dr. F. W. Mar- 
low the percentages were 64 for women and 
36 formen. Dr. W. F. Southard, reporting 
on thirteen hundred cases, gives a 69 per- 
centage for women and 31 for men. 
Doubtless this greater susceptibility of 
women to eye troubles is largely accounted 
for by the fact that women asa rule are at an 
early age taught to sew, and throughout life 
do all sorts of needlework requiring the fre- 
quent and effortful use of the eyes at close 
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A typical “lace curtain” 
veil. The verdict con- 
cerning it is, “Don't!” 


- they are likely to experience one or more of 












range. But in the light of experiments like 
those conducted by Dr. Wood and the ob- 
servations of other opthalmologists, a good 
part of the blame must be ascribed to 
their habit of wearing veils, especially when 
the veils worn are of the heavily dotted or 
figured variety, and when. they are worn 
over-frequently by women of naturally sub- 
normal visual power. - It is this that consti- 
tutes the great danger of the figured veil. 
As was said to me by the Boston special- 
ist referred to in my opening 
paragraphs: 
“Whenever I am 
asked, ‘Do veils cause 
eye troubles?’ [ 
am . tempted - to 
reply, ‘Do 
street-cars run 
on Washing- 
ton Street?’ 
But just. as 
certain lines 
of cars run 
more fre- 
quently on 
Washington 
Street than 
others do, so 
_ certain kinds of 
ait veils are more 
harmful than 
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= ' of veils, unless worn to 
~~ great excess, will do little 
or no damage to absolutely 
normal eyes, which always 
have great recuperative 
. powers. Unluckily, many 
\ people are constitutionally af- 
; flicted with some degree of ocular 
irregularity. Their eyes may 
be astigmatic, myopic (near- 
sighted), or hypermetropic (far- 
sighted). 

“Tn such cases it often happens that they 
get along well enough without glasses, and 
without experiencing any marked discom- 
fort, until they subject themselves to con- 
ditions that overtax the accommodative 
power of their already defectiveeyes. Ifthey 
are women, and if they get into the habit of 
wearing veils of the vision-interfering sort, 
they have provided for themselves just such 
a disease-developing condition. In time 











the characteristic symptoms of eye-strain. 
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ock- a~bye Baby. On the Tree-Top, 
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The 


Undiscovered 


Country 


By Owen Oliver 


Illustrated by Clarence F. Underwood 


The world is full of bugaboos, and grown-ups shy away 
from them more than children do. The normal child is 
open minded to any information whatsoever, including 
his advent into this world and his going from the same. 
Yet we hedge both about with secrecy, evading our 
responsibilities by veiled or misleading replies to sin- 
cere questions. Is it right? The following story raises 
the question as to whether death, to which all must 
turn, is really beyond the comprehension of a child’s mind 


six and a half. He wrote a letter 

every week till Sonny was seven. 
Then he left India for a place where there 
was no mail. 

Sonny could not make out where the 
place was, because everybody had a dif- 
ferent name for it. Grandma called it 
“Heaven,” but Sonny thought she had 
made a mistake (she did sometimes), be- 
cause only angels lived in Heaven, and 
Dada wore clothes and had no wings. 
Aunt Annie said that Dada had gone to 
“Rest,” but nurse often declared that 
Rest wasn’t to be found anywhere on earth. 
Mrs. Brown, who lived next door, said that 
Dada had gone “Beyond Recall”; but 
Sonny did not know where Recall was, or 
how far Dada had gone past it. He asked 
mama what the proper name was, and why 
they didn’t write letters there; but she 
only kissed him and said: “Oh, littleson. . . 
Our little son!” He was greatly concerned 
about mama lately. She had grown al- 
most as pale and still as the beautiful, mar- 
ble lady in the picture gallery, and she 
wore ugly black clothes, and never sang, or 
played on the piano. 

He found out the right name of the place 
when he went to church with Aunt Annie 
and heard the parson talk about Dada. 
It was called ‘“‘The Undiscovered Coun- 
try,” and people who traveled to its 
“bourn” (Sonny expected that was what 
they called the King there) did not return. 
You could go to them, the parson said; and 
Sonny made up his mind to go. He wanted 


bry went to India when Sonny was 
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afternoon, provisioned with 
a bottle of water and a jam tart in each pocket. He 
took a stick to keep off lions and bears 


Dada so much. Mama was very, very 
nice, but she did not understand man’s 
concerns as Dada did. “My Dada,” 
Sonny used to say, “knows everything!” 

Sonny made a start for the Undiscovered 
Country, one afternoon, provisioned with 
a bottle of water—which he dropped in the 
park—and two jam tarts, one in each 
pocket. He took a stick to keep off lions 
and bears, but he had mislaid this weapon 
before it grew dusk. He asked a kind 
policeman the way then. The kind po- 
liceman said that he would have to go ina 
ship, and there was none that evening, and 
what was his name, and where did he live? 
He explained that his name was Sonny, 
and he lived with mama. The kind po- 
liceman took him to a very bright room, 
with a lot of other policemen in it, and a 
master-policeman, who asked him ques- 
tions and put him in his own chair with a 
cushion at his back; and then he fell asleep 
until mama came and hugged him, and car- 
ried him to a cab, and nursed him all the 
way home. He told her that he wanted 
Dada; and she pressed his face against 
hers, and hers was wet. 
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“Oh, Sonny!” shé sobbed. “I do too! 
I do too!” 

“T’ll tell you how to find him, Ethel,” 
he said. (He called her that because 
Dada did). ‘“There’s a big ship goes to 
the Undiscovered Country. The police- 
man said so. We'll go in her, shall we?” 

Mama only cried more at that. Some- 
times, she sobbed, she wished that God 
would take her. 

“Tt’s God’s ship then?” Sonny asked. 

“Yes, dear,” mama answered. ‘He 
will take us in his good time.” 

Sonny decided to ask God about it, when 
he said his prayers. They would only 
let him say “God bless Sonny, and make 
him a good boy,” because he was so tired 
after his travels; but when they had gone 
down-stairs he crept out of his crib 
and opened the window, so that God 
could hear better, and spoke to him 
about it. 

“Please listen, God,” he called. ‘I’m 
Sonny. You know where my Dada lives? 
It’s the Undiscovered Country, and there’s 
no post, and I want to go there in your 
ship, and take Ethel. She’s my mummy, 
and I ’specks you’ve seen her! She cries 
a lot for Dada, but I mustn’t because I’m 
a boy. .. . I do cry sometimes, but you 
won’t tell anybody, will you? Please take 
us in your ship soon.” 

Sonny waited several minutes for an 
answer, but he didn’t hear anything. So 
he thought it would come by post, and 
went back to his crib and fell asleep. He 
dreamed that a big carriage came for 
‘Master Sonny,” and nurse said it was to 
take him to God’s big ship; and an angel 
drove it; and he climbed up a ladder, and 
got on board the ship, and it sailed up in 
the air, right alongside the moon. 

There was no letter for him the next 
morning. He asked nurse why it hadn’t 
come. She told him that God always an- 
swered, but he often took a long time. 

“He'll fetch you in the big ship some day, 
my dear,’’ she assured him; “‘but there 
are a lot of other people waiting, and you'll 
have to take your turn.” 

She suggested that he should be a very 
good boy while he was waiting, and not 
worry mama. 

“Poor dear,” she said, ‘‘she has enough 
to bear!” 

Sonny promised that he would be very 
good, and he played quietly in the nursery 
all the morning. He made a ship of the 
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sofa, and pretended that the Undiscovered 
Country was outside the door. He fetched 
an old pipe of Dada’s from the study to 
take to him, and some books and news- 
papers for him to read. He played that 
they found Dada; and Dada took him on 
one knee, and Ethel came and sat on the 
other; and Dada said he believed she was 
jealous, and called her his big kid, and 
pinched her ear; and Sonny said she wasn’t 
a kid, and pretended to fight Dada; and 
mama called them her man, and her man’s 
son, and they were all very pleased. Sonny 
did not know that mama had come to 
the nursery door, and was listening, until 
he heard a dreadful bump; and then he 
ran out and found her lying in the passage. 
She looked exactly like the marble lady in 
the picture gallery and did not speak. 
When grandma and Aunt Annie and cook 
and nurse had made her better, she said 
it was her own fault for not rousing herself 
more to play with her man’s son, and 
leaving him to brood. 

“We will go away together for a little 
while, as soon as I am stronger, Sonny,” she 
proposed. ‘‘ Perhaps we might take a trip 
in a ship. You’d like that, wouldn’t you, 
old man?” 

Sonny danced and clapped his hands. 

“T know the ship you mean!”’ he cried. 
“T know the ship you mean! . . . Has God 
written to say there’s room, Mummy?” 

Grandma got up from her chair then, 
and hobbled across the room very quickly 
for her. She could not walk fast, because 
she was so old. 

“T’m the one to tell you about God’s 
ship, Sonny,” she said. ‘‘He’s going to 
give me a passage very soon. Come down- 
stairs with me, and we’ll have some sugar- 
plums and talk about it. Mama is rather 
tired, and wants to go to sleep.” 

They went down-stairs, and he ate sugar- 
plums, but grandma didn’t. She told him 
all about the ship, and why people had to 
wait for their passage. 

“There are things that God wants us to 
do here before we go,” she explained; ‘‘and 
perhaps he has a task for you, little man; 
and you will have to wait till it is done. 
But the time always comes, Sonny. The 
time always comes. . . . I have been wait- 
ing a long while; but I shall soon see the 
Undiscovered Country now. I iaave no 
doubt that I shall find your grandfather 
and your father waiting for mein the Undis- 
covered Country.” 
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Grandma nodded, and stroked his hair, 
and smiled. 

“Will they be turned to angels and wear 
wings?”’ Sonny wanted to know. “Nurse 
says her father and sister do.”’ 

“Does she?’? Grandma said. “Does 
she? . . . I—don’t—know . . . Sometimes 
I think I’d rather find them as they were.”’ 

“T’d rather have wings,”’ Sonny decided. 
“Tt would be fun to fly about in the air. Ill 
race you, when we get there, Granny. I'll 
ask God to send for us soon, when I say my 
prayers.” 

“My dear,” Granny protested, ‘there is 
no need to remind God. He knows every- 
thing, and he will send for us at exactly the 
right time.” 

“T won’t worry him about it,” Sonny 
promised. “I'll just say that we’re all 
ready.”’ 

Granny said that it was right to be always 
ready for God’s ship; and she hoped her 
little man always would be; and she gave 
him a pencil and paper to draw cats and 
houses and make “S” for Sonny; but he 
drew ships instead, and Dada on the other 
side of the sea. 

After that, he was very careful not to 
bother God about the ship, only just to 
mention that mama and he were quite 
ready “any time that’s convenient, God.” 
He thought that was a nice, polite way to 
put it. Sometimes he added “we want 
him so much!” He said that only when 
mama wasn’t listening, because he found 
that it “‘upset”’ her. 

His mama grew a little stronger after a 
time, and took him out and played with him. 
Sometimes she even tried to laugh, but he 
wished she wouldn’t do that. He could not 
understand what was wrong with her laugh, 
but it made him feel as if he would have to 
cry. He loved her even more than he used 
to, because now she seemed to understand 
some of the things that only Dada under- 
stood before; and she told’ him such a lot 
about Dada, and what he must do to grow 
into a man like him. Principally he must 
be kind and tell the truth and not cry when 
he was hurt, and he must play boy’s games, 
and grow strong. 

“Your father was a manly man,” she 
said, “‘and his son must be one. There was 
never anybody quite like your father. 

He was so pleased with us both, Sonny. It 
is nice to think of that. The night before 
he went away. . . . Don’t look like that, 
old man. Mummy isn’t going to be silly 


and cry ... Dada said ‘If I could, I 
wouldn’t alter one atom of my big kid’—Do 
you remember he called me that sometimes? 
—‘or my little one. They are my exact 


idea of perfection.’ . . . I told him I was 
glad I was just. my very imperfect self, since 
I pleased him. . . . Oh, Sonny! I loved 


him so very, very much! We must try todo 
what would please him just asif he were here. 
He wouldn't like to see us miserable. I can 
fancy him coming in with his hat on the 
back of his head and picking us up, one in 
each arm, and carrying us over to the glass 
to look at our long faces. We must be 
bright and cheerful. Dada said so before he 


went away. . . . As cheerful as we can be. 
He never expected more of me than I could 
do. He... Let’s run three times round 


the garden and cheer up . . . Dada used to 
give us a start. 

Mama gave up before they had run twice 
round, ‘and though she tried to romp with 
Sonny, she could never keep on for very 
long. She would often sit and look at 
nothing and think; and she left nice things 
on her plate instead of eating them; and 
sometimes she fainted, though Sonny begged 
her not to do it. Grandma was very 
troubled about the fainting, and sent for old 
Dr. Truman. He patted mama’s head, just 
as if she were a little girl, and took out his 
watch and held her hand, and put a thing 
against her blouse and listened, and shook 
his finger at her. 

‘“‘There’s nothing wrong with the body,” 
he declared. ‘“‘You can get well again, if 
you want to; and, having a little son to 
bring up in his father’s footsteps, of course 
you want to,eh?”’ 

“T want to want to,” mama told him. 
“T’ll do what you tell me, doctor.” 

“Very good! Very good! The first 
thing I shall tell you is to take’a little change. 
Go right away for a few weeks to the pleas- 
antest scenes you can think of, and take 
the pleasantest companion you can find.” 

“That,’’ mama said, ‘will be my sen!”’ 
She spoke more decidedly than she often 
did now, and held Sonny tightly, and the 
doctor looked from one to the other. He 
shook his head a good many times. It 
amused Sonny to see his white beard wag. 

“Well,” he said, “if you must. . . . He’s 
a link with the past; but remember that 
he’s a link with the future too, my dear . 

I recollect a committee-meeting that your 
husband and I were on to discuss subscribing 
for some token of respect for a man who 
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“I will try to please Dada,” she said. ‘“ Bring your picture-book—the funny one, . . . Make mama laugh, 
dear, little son!*’ She made a funny sound that she meant for laughing. ‘Oh, mama, don’!/“ Sonny 
begged. ‘ Not till you can laugh properly!” 
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died. The majority were for a marble bust 
to put in the hall; but your husband got 
up, shrugging his big shoulders. ‘ Jackson 
didn’t care much about statuary,’ he said, 
‘and he cared a great deal about his son.’ 
We took the hint, and honored the dead by 
looking after the living. That’s what he 
would expect from you. The first step 
toward looking after Sonny is to look after 
yourself. See?” 

“JT look after Ethel,” Sonny claimed. 
“Dada told me to!” 

“Then,” the doctor said, ‘make her eat 
and drink and walk about and talk to peo- 
ple. Make her talk alot. Make her laugh 
—Tut, tut! Ethel! Don’t look at me like 
that. . . . Laugh for your son’s sake. You've 
got to make him a big, smiling chap like his 
father. Mercy me! I nursed you both 
when you were babies.” 

The doctor bent down and kissed mama’s 
forehead. 

“Bless you, child!” he said. Then he 
went; and mama wiped her eyes, and said 
they would go for a nice holiday together. 

“Yes,” Sonny said, “we'll go in God’s 
ship to the Undiscovered Country, won’t 
we, Ethel? . . . Dada will be pleased when 
he sees us.”’ 

Mama rose, steadied herself by the arm of 
the sofa, and slowly smiled. 

“J will try to please Dada,” ‘she said. 
“ Bring your picture-book — the funny one. 
. . . Make mama laugh, dear, little son!” 

She made a funny sound that she meant 
for laughing. 

“Oh, mama, don’t!” Sonny begged. 
“Not till you can laugh properly!” 

They went off in a big ship soon after- 
ward. Sonny was disappointed, at first, that 
the sailors were not angels; but afterward 
he liked them very much. They let him 
help hold the hose and make the water run 
over the deck, and lifted him up to strike 
the bell to tell the time, and told him all 
about mermaids and flying-fish and sea-ser- 
pents and such things; but they did not 
seem to know much about the Undiscovered 
Country, and they were rather surprised at 
first, when he insisted that the ship was 
God’s ship. The deck-steward declared 
that it belonged to the Seven Star Line; but 
the boatswain said that he hoped it was 
God’s ship too, and he was sure that he was 
up above and watched over them. He 
pointed his finger upward; and Sonny 
thought he referred to the big gentleman 
with gold on his cap and arm, to whom they 


were all so respectful. One afternoon, he 
ran up the officers’ steps where little boys 
were not supposed to go, and spoke to the 
gentleman. 

“Are you God?” he asked. ‘Or do you 
only mind the ship for him?” 

The big gentleman looked down at him, 
and patted his head. He had a very gruff 
voice when he spoke, but it sounded kind, 
and Sonny was not afraid of him. 

“T mind the ship,” he said. ‘Why do 
you want to know, little man?” 

Sonny explained about the Undiscovered 
Country, where Dada was, and how mama 
and he wanted to go there. The captain— 
that was the big gentleman’s name, he 
found—told him that he had heard of the 
country, and hoped to get into port there 
some day. He had a little daughter, he 
mentioned, who made the journey a year 
before; but he did not expect to fetch the 
Undiscovered Country this trip. 

“However,” he said, “‘ you can never tell! 
Sometimes a ship comes upon it all of a 
sudden:in the middle of the night; rough, 
dark nights especially! It’s a nice country, 
but an awkward landing. You think 
you're going down right into the water. 
Sometimes you do get a bit wet; but it’s all 
right when you land, Sonny. It’s all right 
when you land! So don’t be frightened 
if it’s rough and they say we’re going down. 
It’s the way people get there.” 

“T shouldn’t be frightened,” Sonny. told 
him, ‘‘’cause I should see Dada waiting 
to ‘catch us — mama and me.” 

“Ah!” the captain said. ‘“Ah-h! You 
never see them till you’ve landed. The you 
see them all right. I make no doubt of 
that. . . . Come into my cabin, and I'll 
show you a picture of my little girl. I ex- 
pect she finds her way all about the Undis- 
covered Country by now. I used to think 
it must seem strange without her father 
and mother and brothers at first; but they 
look after them well there.” The captain 
blew his nose very hard. “It seemed a 
long way for a little girl to go,” he observed. 

“Ves,” Sonny agreed. “It’s beyond 
Recall, isn’t it?” 

The captain blew his nose again, and 
stared at the sea instead of answering. 

“And I think,” Sonny remarked, “that 
it’s further than India.” 

“Tt is further than India,” the captain 
agreed. ‘But it’s a fine place.” 

“Do they have toys there?” Sonny 
wanted to know. 
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“Come into my cabin,” said the captain, “and I'll show you a picture of my little girl. I expect she finds 
her way all about the Undiscovered Country by now. I used to think it must seem strange without 
her father and mother and brothers at first; but they look after them well there.” The captain 
blew his nose very hard. “It seemed a long way for a little girl to go.” he observed. “Yes,” 

Sonny agreed. “It's Beyond Recall, isn’t it?” 


“Everything,” the captain assured him. 
“ More than I-can tell you. Think of every- 
thing you’d like and multiply it by two, and 
you'll find it in the Undiscovered Country.” 

Sonny told mama what he had learnt from 
the captain. It would be nice, he thought, 
if he came to the Undiscovered Country 
one night. : 

‘We shan’t mind if we find we are going 
splash-into the water,” he said, ‘‘ because 
they always do, the captain says; and if 
the people are frightened and think we are 
going to be drown-ded, you and I will laugh, 
won’t we, Ethel? . . . When Dada sees us 
laughing, he’ll ask ‘What mischief have you 
been up to, big kid and little kid?’ Don’t 
you remember how we made the booby-trap 





for him? . Sometimes I wake up in the 
night and think it will be very nice to hear 
Dada talk again!” 

“T do too, Sonny,”’mamasaid. ‘Idotoo!” 

They steamed on for many days without 
catching sight of the Country where Dada 
lived, though they saw many other wonderful 
things; porpoises, and flying fish, and jelly- 
fish that looked like tiny boats—the cap- 
tain called them Portuguese men-of-war!— 
and big ships that passed by day, and great 
spangles of lights that the captain said were 
ships too, that passed at night. They 
came to a beautiful, green island one morn- 
ing and landed there. Sonny hoped at first 
that this might be the Undiscovered Coun- 
try, but he found that, instead of lovely 
313 
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white angels, ugly, black men lived there. 
The captain took mama and Sonny ashore 
(he often talked to them now) and he bought 
Sonny a curious drum that he called a tom- 
tom. Sonny had some money of his own, 
and he bought a funny walking-stick with a 
snake’s head. 

“Tf we do come to the Undiscovered 
Country one dark night,” he whispered to 
mama, “‘I’ll give it to Dada!” 

The captain heard him say it, and shook 
his head to and fro, and looked at mama. 

“When you get back,” he told her, “you 
ought to send Sonny to a boys’ school. A 
little boy wants something to occupy his 
mind. ... J And you must find some good 
work to occupy yours, my dear lady. Im- 
agination is a good relish, but it’s a bad 
food.” 

“T know what you mean, captain,”’ mama 
said, “but, if you can’t eat —?” 

“Tf you don’t eat,” the captain in- 
terrupted, ‘‘you’ll go to the Undis- 
covered Country, and leave your son 
behind.” 

Sonny laughed at that. 

“T know mama won’t leave me behind!” 
he declared. 

“No,” «mama: said: “I won't. . ... 
Thank you, captain. . . . Is there any good 
work going aboard?” 

“Well,” the captain said, “I’ve heard 
you play the piano, and you’ve got a singing 
voice. Play and sing tothe people. There’s 
a concert for the crew to-night, and they 
need something to break the monotony.” 

Mama sang to the sailors that evening— 
simple songs with choruses—and they were 
very pleased. She seemed more like his old 
mama, that evening. 

“Tf we do get there,” he told her the next 
day, “‘Dada will be glad you’re looking 
nice. 

“Ah!” mama said. “I’m afraid we 
sha’n’t get there yet; but we shall some 
time.” 

‘Ships do go there,” he persisted, “‘ when 
it’sa dark night, andrough. The boatswain 
says it might be a bad night, this even- 
ing.” 

It did grow very rough that evening; 
and at dinner the ship began to roll very 
heavily; and things jumped off the table; 
and the captain left the saloon quickly. 

‘Tt will be a very dirty night,” he warned 
mama. “TI should tell the steward to put 
Sonny’s bed on the floor. If it’s very bad 
you might have yours there, too.” 


Sonny rubbed his hands gleefully when 
the Captain had hurried off. He was a 
seasoned sailor now and did not feel ill. 

“Perhaps we'll find the Undiscovered 
Country to-night!” he whispered. “It 
would be jolly, wouldn’t it, Ethel? It’s so 
nice and dark and rough!” 

He did not find it so nice as the storm 
got worse. He feil down several times, and 
people did not want to play or even talk. 
So he let mama put him to bed soon after 
dinner. The trunks ran about the cabin, and 
the steward came in and tied them up; and 
mama and Sonny bumped themselves; and 
the ladies in the next cabin were screaming, 
and he kept hearing things smash. Mama 
said she would go to bed too, and they 
both lay on the floor, and she held his hand. 
He went to sleep smiling. 

“Tt’s a dark night, Ethel,” he remarked 
several times; ‘‘a very dark night.” His 
voice sounded hopeful. 

He woke with a start, and a pain in his 
head. He found himself lying against the 
door. There was a crashing sound, and 
people were shrieking. Mama rose from 
the floor, and was thrown down again twice. 
Then the ship seemed to stand still, and she 
got on her feet. She picked Sonny up and 
hugged him so hard that it almost hurt. 

“T believe we’ve got there, Ethel!” he 
laughed aloud. 

Then someone banged at their door. 

“To the boats!” he called. ‘To the 
boats! Put on your life belts and hurry 
on deck. Captain’s orders.”’ 

Mama put on their dressing-gowns and 
slippers, and climbed on the berth and 
pulled down two funny things from a shelf. 
She tied one round Sonny—she kept on kiss- 
ing him—and the other round herself. Then 
she carried him on deck. He took the stick 
he had bought for Dada in case they should 
find him. It was difficult to walk up the 
stairs, because the ship was all slanting, 
but two sailors helped them. 

“Don’t be afraid, ma’am,” one said. 
““We’re close to land of some sort, though I 
don’t know what it is.” 

“T know,” Sonny cried. “Oh, Ethel! 
It’s the Undiscovered Country!” 

Mama made a funny sound. It was not a 
cry and it was not a laugh. 

“Yes, yes!” she said. “You must re- 
member what the captain told you, and not 
be frightened, darling son. Hold mama 
close—very, very close. If we get wet in 
the water, you’ll know it’s only—only the 
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way. to go to dear Dada, darling son. . . . 
Mama’s boy! .’. . Don’t be frightened.” 

“‘T’m not frightened at all, Ethel,” he de- 
clared. “It’s the way they always land.” 

He tried to explain that to a lady, who 
was crying on deck; but she did not listen 
tohim. Mr. Adams, whom he often talked 
to, patted his head and said: “That’s right, 
Sonny. That’s right!” He told mama 
that he thought the boats would land them 
round the other side of the rocks. “‘It’s 
a good job the little chap isn’t frightened,” 
he said. ‘Anyhow—Yes, Sonny. You 
will land all right, in one country or 
another. . . . Shall I hold him for you, 
Mrs. Main?” 

“Thank you, Mr. Adams,” mama said, 
“but I'll keep him, please. ... You'll 
land all right too. Thank you for having 
been so good to us... . Put your arms 
round mama’s neck, Sonny boy.” 

“You must get into the line of women for 
the boats,” Mr. Adams told her. ‘Here 
you are. ... I’ve brought up more rugs 
than I want.” He wrapped one round ma- 
ma and Sonny, and tied it by the fringe. 
‘“God bless you both!” he said, and kissed 
Sonny. 

“And you!”’ mama answered. ‘“‘Good- 
by.” 

‘““Good-by, my dear lady. . 
are very brave.” 

“T have the same hope as Sonny,” mama 
assured him. She smiled over hershoulder 
as she passed on. The other ladies did not 
smile, Sonny noticed, but they did not know 
what he and Ethel did, he told himself. If 
he had not known, ke would have been 
frightened, he thought. The water looked 
so cold and black. 

The First Officer took hold of them and 
helped them down the gangway. The 
electric light had gone out, but some sailors 
held lanterns. It was very dark, and the 
spray and rain pelted so hard that Sonny 
could only blink, but he saw a boat tossing 
up and down. The First Officer kissed him. 

“Don’t be afraid, old man,” he said. 
“You're close to land.” 

“T’m not afraid,” Sonny declared. “The 
captain told me all about it. It’s the Un- 
discovered Country. Dada’s there, and 
you always get wet. I’ve got his stick under 
the rug—” 

“Good!” the First Officer said. “Good 
Sonny boy! . . . Get ready to jump, Mrs. 
Main, and when I tell you to go, jump 
instantly. Ready... ready ... Not 
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this time. Fend her off, men. . . . Ready. 
os MOE. oo. Gel” 

Mama jumped with Sonny in her arms, 
and the sailors caught them, and passed them 
along the boat to a seat. Sonny laughed 
gleefully; and, when a girl near them cried 
because a wave drenched them, he told her 
not to mind. 

“You always get wet,” he explained. 
“The captain says so; and it’s a beautiful 
place where you land.” 

“Did he say what the name was?”’ a 
lady asked. 

“Why!” Sonny cried. “Of course! It’s the 
Undiscovered Country! Dada is there!” 

The lady seemed as if she was going to 
say something, but mama looked at her. 

“That is what makes Sonny so brave!” 
she explained; and the lady nodded. She 
laid her head on mama’s shoulder, and 
mama put one arm round the girl who cried. 
The other arm held Sonny tightly. 

The boat was full when they had taken 
two more ladies, and the men pulled away 
from the ship. They seemed to go nearly 
up to the sky on top of the waves, and then 
to sink down so quickly that Sonny felt as 
if he left his heart behind. He saw some- 
thing black sticking up in the darkness. 
The man, who steered, called it a rock, 
but Sonny knew that it was Dada’s country. 
He would have liked to go straight there, 
but a man in front kept saying: “No land- 
ing! No landing. Keep her away!” 

‘“We can’t go further round the weather 
side, Bill,” the steering man called presently. 
She'll swamp.” 

“Can you keep her going till morning?” 
the other man wanted to know. “I can’t 
see a decent landing.” 

‘““No, mate. We can’t bale fast enough. - 
She'll fill. Pick the best place you can.” 

“Righto! ... Go a bit neater: 5 « - 
Starboard, mate. Starboard. 
Starboard. ... Now port... port!... 
Back all! Back all!” 

There was a terrific crash, the boat seemed 
to fall to pieces, and Sonny found himself in 
the cold, wet water. Mama kissed him. 
Then the water was over them. He seemed 
to choke. . . . He would land and find 


Dada directly, he told himself . . . directly. 
...It felt so horrid. . . . Something 
banged his head, and all was dark. . . . It 


grew light as he and mama stepped ashore 
in the Undiscovered Country. I may not 
write of that, but I am sure—oh! very 
sure!—that they found Dada there. 
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There will always be Bar- 
nard girls, and no matter 
where or into what field 
of duty life calls them, 





they will remember the 

open fire before which 

they gathered in’ their 
college days 


To—, Coming to College 


By Jennette Lee 


Professor of English at Smith College 


S I crossed the campus ane night last 
June at early twilight I- heard a 
sound of voices, hundreds of voices, 

singing together on the southern slope, and 
I saw the girls gathered, tier on tier, up the 
slope, across the wide steps and against the 
great doors of ‘students’ building.” Sud- 
denly I remembered that it was hoop-rolling 
night, when the seniors trundle their hoops 
down from the library steps, across the 
grass between, and up the slope to students’ 
building, and gather there for the last 
“sing”’ of the year. 

It made a charming picture through the 
quiet light, a kind of gentleness over every- 
thing and the sound of the voices singing. 
Then the singing died away, and there was 
a faint clapping of hands and a stir like 
a breeze running through the distant light- 
ness of dresses along the slope, and a chang- 
ing, shifting movement; and I knew that 
the seniors were leaving the steps slowly 
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and the juniors were taking their places— 
the seniors were gone, they had given up 
their right to the little slope, the juniors 
were there, and the singing went on. 

Then the seniors had formed a great 
open square just below the slope, and I knew 
that the great moment of the “stunts” 
had come. We crossed the campus; but 
there was no room for us. The place was 
packed solid to the edge of the great open 
square with girls, and we could only guess 
what was going on by the sudden bursts of 
laughing and handclapping; then a longer, 
louder clapping and we knew that this 
stunt was done and another was to come. 
They chanted the next call all together, 
slow and marked on the downward beat, 
“We—want—Dot—Brown.... We— 
want—Dot—Brown. We— want— 
Dot—Brown,” and a sudden hush; and 
we knew that inside the great square Dot 
Brown was buying dress-goods, in slow 
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monologue, in a department store; but all 
we could see or hear was the low, distant 
voice and the quick little laughs and the 
sudden clapping of hands. 

Perhaps if we could have seen inside the 
square it would not have been so wonderful 
as it seemed coming out in those quick 
laughs; perhaps we had the best of it, 
there on the edge of the square. Perhaps 
one must have had just those four years of 
college life behind one, and have come to the 
very last night, to know what it all means. 

I have been wondering whether, if the 
freshmen who are to enter college this fall, 
all the thousands of girls from Maine to 
California who are looking forward to col- 
lege, could gather in one great hall and tell, 
each to the others; what she is looking for- 
ward to—a kind of pre-experience meeting 
of what they think college is going to be 
like and what they are’ looking forward to 
in it—what it is that would be revealed as 
most in your mind when you say, “I am 
going to college this fall.” 

Is it, perhaps, hoop-rolling night and the 
last “sing”; or is it the class-room and 
a picture of yourself facing the unknown 
teacher, with strange girls on all sides of 
you, and the shivering dread of the sound 
of your own name on the teacher’s lips; 
or is it, vaguely, a kind of general great 


opportunity to go on, and “make some- 


thing”’ of yourself? Or do you perhaps 
know precisely what you are planning to be 
or do in life—a business woman, a musician, 
a teacher, a social worker—and is college 
as you look forward to it a place where you 
will.lay the broad foundations before you 
take up the special training for life work? 

If you could gather in the great hall and 
each one could tell sincerely what it is she 
expects from college, we should have, I 
think, a sudden sense of American life 
and ideals. We should see that girls 
who come from different parts of the 
country and from very different sur- 
roundings have, many times, the same 
aims, and that those who come from the 
same state or section have perhaps widely 
different ones; the girl from Massachusetts 
and the girl from Wyoming may both tell 
us that they want to go to college because 
it offers a chance to study and improve one- 
self, or because they are looking forward to 
delightful companionships in study and 
play, or perhaps more vaguely, because it 
is the next thing to do. 

But the one thing that I feel sure no one 
of them will tell you she is expecting of 
college is the thing that will make college 
of most value to her, the thing that—unless 
her college life is a failure—she is bound 
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when they were all girls together—Vassar girls!—come back with poignant charm, 
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to meet; namely, that out of all the things _ 


she expects, the most significant will 
be—the unexpected. The realiza- 
tion of the unexpected as the 
biggest thing and the realest =e 
thing in life and the thing ™ 
that keeps life living, is 
the thing that college 
will give her. And the 
best expectation she 
can have is that her ex- 
pectations will not work, "x 
that something will be 
wrought into allofthem @& 
that will give her some- 
thing better than she a 
could have dreamed. 

If you are social and 
are looking forward to col- \ 
lege as a place where you \ 
may make friends, more \ 
friends and more delightful 
friends than you have ever 
known, be sure that college 
hassomething more important 
than friendships to give you; 
if you are a student and love 
books and want to go on 
studying more books, be sure 
that for you college is to be 
something that cannot be 
learned in books. Whatever 
you look forward to must 
open out into something you 
have not known, something 
that you have not guessed, per- 
haps, was in the world, or you 
have not really been “through 
college’’; you will have been “at 
college,” but you will not have 
been through if this sea of the unex- 
pected does not open 
out before you. You 
will have lived four 
years in college build- 
ings, you will receive 
the diploma tied up with its white ribbon, 
you will wear different clothes, but college 
will have withheld from you its best gift. 

This is the thing that comes to me most 
keenly after many years of college life and 
of knowing college girls—that college is not 
a place where things are studied or learned, 
but a place where things happen; it is the 
place where a girl first finds herself. 

The discovery of herself, of what she 
really is and what she is to do, may come 
to her through books and the class-room 





or the laboratory, through friendship, or 
teachers, or social life; but from the 
moment a girl packs her 
, trunk she begins unpacking 
her soul; and when she 
turns toward the college 
g world, the college is 
waiting to give her— 
a herself. 

It is open to you. 
Z No one can tell you 
Va what will come to you 
there—except that it is 
something that you do 
4 not expect. Would you 
like to look ahead if 

, you could? 
I cannot tell you what 
Ys will happen to you, but I 
/ can tell you what happened 
to one girl whom I knew, 
who found herself. She 
came to the college town 
alone—and, after all, that is 
. perhaps the best way to 
come. Mothers and aunts, 
and even grandmothers, may 
want to come with us and 
help us arrange our rooms 
and meet the president and 
ask him to take special care 
of Mary or Helen or Jane. 
But, after all, why should 
not one stand on her own 
feet? And the president is a 
man who has “‘special care” 
of all the girls that come. 
And if they come alone things 
will happen to them that they 
will remember all their lives; 
but if the grandmother comes, 
it is perhaps the grand- 
mother who will re- 


Whatever of fame or joy the later years may yield member them all her 
them, Wellesley girls can never forget the glory . 

‘ : life, and the college 

won by rowing on the crew 


girl will remember her 
grandmother. The mother can help you 
plan your clothes for the year and help you 
pack your trunk and give good advice and 
tell you to be sure to write home every 
week, and she will see that your umbrella is 
strapped, and kiss you at the door. She is 
sending you to your alma mater. She is giv- 
ing you a chance to find yourself. She will 
go with you in heart, and your college life 
will be different because you carry her with 
you. But if she is wise, she will say good- 


by to you at the door and trust you. 
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In any case, the girl I am trying to tell 
you about went alone; she reached the 
college town and left her bag at the hotel 
and went in search of the college. This 
was many years ago, when colleges were 
small, and this girl, who had come early, 
to take her entrance examinations, hap- 
pened to be the only one who left the train. 
Now, the same girl would probably follow 
the crowd of girls to the college office or the 
registrar’s or dean’s office, and some one 
would be there to direct her where to stay 
while her examinations were going on. But 
even if a girl travels alone and goes alone 
to a hotel, she will be as safe in a college 
town as in her own home; for college girls 
are, in a way, the wards of the town they 
live in. It is not a strange and hostile city 
they come to. Hundreds of girls have been 
there before them. And when the girl steps 
from the train, she is “one of the college 
girls,” and she is safe. 

So—to come back again to the girl I 
knew—when she had sought out the col- 
lege and the examining board and they had 
probed her and discovered that she was 
poorly prepared, she wept bitterly all that 
night because she had failed and would have 
to go home in disgrace. It is a 
nightmare we have all faced, 
I suppose, the going home _-. 
in disgrace; and some i 
of us have to go 
through it in real- 
ity; but “my 
freshman,” by 
graceand mercy, 
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stayed on and worked like a galley slave 
the first year to hold her place—which is 
not by any means the greatest of freshman 
misfortunes. 

For the danger of freshman year for the 
student who has been well prepared lies 
in the fact that the work will seem too easy 
rather than too hard, and the college 
method of putting responsibility on the 
student may deceive a girl accustomed 
to feeling in preparatory school that it 
rests with the teacher to see that the 
preparation is thorough. Now, she is 
thrown on her own resources; she is not 
being ‘“‘prepared” by anyone for anything; 
and it may easily happen at the end of a . 
year, or of two years, that she will wake up 
to the fact that college is demanding powers 
that she has forgotten how to use, or has 
perhaps never used, and that she who always 
led her class in preparatory school has no 
recognition in the college world. 

So it was not altogether a misfortune 
to “my freshman” that she wept and 
worked. There are always some students 
who have to weep those first days; and if 
a girl is wise she will not be too wretched 
because she is one of those who weep, nor 
too complacent because she 

does not. Things have a way 
£ of evening themselves up 
in the college world, as 

in the world out- 
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The last class meeting. Tomorrow Alma Mater will urge them out into the world, expecting them to give 
as they have received. For they have received—one from another, all from the college— 
gifts to enrich the whole wide world and that only a college can give 
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ever known, does this hold true. The finest 
girls invariably win out. 

You may not believe this in freshman 
year. You will perhaps see that the girl 
who is elected president of the class in 
freshman year is not the finest girl in the 
class, that she is not even the finest type of 
girl. She was nominated by a clique from 
some preparatory school and lobbied through 
and elected because, out of so many hun- 
dreds of girls, few of them knew each other 
or knew whom to choose. But any girl 
who distrusts human nature and decides 
that in sophomore year or junior year she 
will be elected president by the same 
methods is preparing for a fall. Subtle 
forces are at work, inexorably sifting and 
deciding who shall stand out and who shall 
fall back, and you may trust the spirit of 
the whole to find you out and give you your 
place. They say that women will not make 
good politicians, that they will be swayed 
by impulse and by petty motives that will 
make the ballot in their hands a dangerous 
thing; that may beso. Iam nota politician, 
I am not even a suffragist, but I can say 
that nowhere in the world outside do I see 
such unerring insight in finding out the best 
people and in giving them recognition as 
ini colleges for women. Almost by a special 
sense they seem to select and put forward 
the best to represent them. 

If I know that a girl has been made editor 
of the magazine, or president of the council, 
or senior president, or that she has been 
chosen by the student body for any leading 
position, I expect good things from her. 
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mystic chord of memory” binds those who love. When 
and through the tears of parting catch a glimpse of the time that they are eager for—when each 


I trust the insight that has placed her there. 

If, however, I go to the registrar’s room 
and take down the books from the shelves 
and examine the records of her class marks, 
I find that I have less confidence in what is 
written there; an invariably high record 
does not make me sure that that particular 
girl has power, nor does a low one discour- 
age me. It is notorious that in colleges for 
men the Phi Beta Kappa students—those 
who have received the highest marks through 
the whole college course—are not the real 
“honor men” of the college; they are not, 
for the most part, those whom the college 
itself would best like to see honored, nor 
those whom the world afterward comes to 
honor. It is a truism that, with the one 
or two exceptions of men whose power is so 
great that it must get itself felt even in the 
world of marks, the Phi Beta Kappa men 
are not heard from after they leave college. 
And this, I think, is even more true in 
colleges for women. 

The girl who stands high on the books 
has already achieved, perhaps, the best that 
is in her, and she will look back to her col- 
lege all her life, the way others look forward 
to a future; but the high-mark girl is not 
the one whom most of us expect things from, 
and it is hard for her teachers, some of 
them, to look forward for her. I am often 
interested, when I hear of a graduate who 
has done work of distinction in the world, 
to look up her record; and I often find that, 
according to class-mark standards, she has 
not gained distinction in college. A woman, 
for instance, who six years after graduation 



















shall find her place in the world and serve it gladly. 


was put in charge of the tuberculosis fight 
in one of the largest cities in the country, 
I found, on examining the books, was far 
below any Phi Beta Kappa grade, that she 
had in fact received a “‘ warning” because of 
the unsatisfactory nature of her work. It 
may have been the “warning” that saved 
her. But I thought I read between the lines 
of the record another reason for the discrep- 
ancy between her world record and her record 
in college. The marks in college had been 
given for the first two years in connection 
with “required studies’’— studies for which 
she may have had no gift and in connection 
with which she could not find herself. When 
in junior year she took up for the first time 
the study of biology, I noted that her work 
in that subject received the highest possible 
mark; the same thing was true in senior 
year, and when she left college she took a 
nurse’s training; then life began marking 
her. She had found herself and her work. 

The girl who works hard and gives the 
best of herself to her work in college, whether 
she happens to like it or not, will always, 
I think, win out with her fellow students 
and in her work in the world after she leaves 
college; but the real work she has been doing 
in college will not necessarily be shown in 
the class records; it is hidden work, much 
of it, and recorded only in the tissues of her 
body and in her power to will and to be 
the best that is in her. 

I am not saying that marks should be 
disregarded, but only that the live student 
will not be swerved by them from the pur- 
pose of her life. 











its green length unites them, if they have let the college spirit fire them, they recognize life as a reality 


To such, Commencement is an open door 


In many colleges for women, fortunately, 
the question of marks does not come up and 
a student, from the day she enters college 
until she leaves, will not know how she 
“stands.” At first, fresh from the uphold- 
ing methods of preparatory school work, it 
may be that she will be troubled by this; 
but gradually, if the right stuff is in her, 
a sense of delight grows in her in response to 
the expectation she feels all about her that 
she will do the best she can, regardless of 
how it looks. She is working for something 
that lies beyond the daily recitation, that 
lies beyond college itself. If a student is 
not made of the right stuff, it may be that 
she will take advantage of her freedom and 
do poor work, or work only just good enough 
to keep from being dropped—though even 
with such a girl, public opinion is- an in- 
vigorating force. 

The system that dispenses with marks 
and trusts to the best in human nature 
has the danger that all live things have; 
anything that is alive and growing is always 
in danger, or dangerous to something or 
somebody. Only dead things are safe. 

I find that I have lost sight of “my fresh- 
man,” and space is running short. I must 
leave her there, with you, at the beginning 
of her college work. 

But of one thing be sure—that in going 
to college you will find, as she did, that you 
are going among friends. When the college 
gathers in chapel the first morning, or even- 
ing, you will be full of interest, a little 
excited, it may be, and perhaps a little 
lonely; but somewhere in that crowd, be 
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sure the best and closest friends you have 
ever known are waiting for you. 

It may be that you will not have the 
chance to feel lonely that first day. An 
upper classman, it may be, will have met 
you at the station or the gate. She is one 
of a “committee of welcome’’—for keeping 
freshmen from feeling any fresher than can 
be helped. She will escort you to your 
room and answer questions and give you 
the number of her room and tell you to 
look her up if you need anything; you will 
forget she is a ‘‘committee”; for the aim of 
the committee is to make you forget it, to 


welcome you as quickly as possible into the 


college life. 

The things that you note at first will prob- 
ably be externals; you will not consciously 
perhaps be seeking out those who are to be 


’ your friends, you have other things to do— 


to find your trunk or, if the machinery of the 
college is running smoothly and it comes to 
you without trouble, to unpack it and settle 
your room, to hang up pictures and curtains 
and rearrange the furniture; it will probably 
be less convenient and less artistic when you 
have finished with it, but it will express 
you; and that is the significant thing 
about the new life—that the things you 
do now stand for your own individuality. 
It is the opportunity the family has 
given you to become yourself. When you 
return to them at the end of the four 
years you will not be the same girl who went 
away to college this fall. It is a truism 
to say that whether you are better or worse 
will depend on yourself; but it is true in a 
deeper sense than you perhaps know; the 
‘riends, for instance, who are waiting for you 
in the four years ahead will depend entirely 
on yourself, not on what you decide to choose, 
but on your deepest self—on the self that 
has been getting ready for them all your life. 

At home certain girls have been friends 
because they move in the same circle, be- 
cause their fathers have a like income or 
similar interests, or because they have 
grown up together. The reasons for your 
friends before entering college depend largely 
on your environment and on other people. 
In college they depend entirely on yourself, 
on what you have been, and on what, deep 
in your heart, you are bound to be. Your 
friends heretofore may have been society 
girls with superficial interests, you may have 
enjoyed them and been loyal to them, but 
you may always have been a little lonely 
with them; even without knowing it, you 


may have wished there were some one with 
whom you could talk sincerely—not an 
older person, to give you wise advice—but 
a girl, another self to be yourself with. In 
college—among the hundreds of girls— 
that girl is waiting for you; you will find 
her out, and you will be one of a group who 
are happy in each other and who belong 
together; and all the groups will form one 
great group. This is perhaps the most 
wonderful thing that is coming in the next 
four years—the sense of devotion to your 
college, a sense of belonging to it peculiarly, 
a kind of loyalty and happiness in it that 
seems to come nowhere else in the world. 

And the college is a training school in 
which you find and develop this social gift. 
Those of you who can write will serve on the 
college paper; you will be proud to have 
been chosen editor or contributor, you will 
write home to ‘“‘the family,” modestly but 
jubilantly, of the triumph—either how you 
never “expected to get it,” or how you 
thought So-and-so would have it instead of 
you; but deep under it all will be a sense 
of service, a responsibility to something or 
some one. The college has chosen you—to 
lead the glee club, to be captain of basket- 
ball, to conduct the debate, to be chairman 
of this committee and that, and you must 
give the best that is in you—in return for 
that faith. But best of all, it seems to me 
as I know college life, is that when they have 
not chosen you to be captain or leader or 
editor of anything, when you have no part 
in senior dramatics, when you have not 
even “made” a society—you will yet give 
your best for the college. 

This is the training college gives. It is 
not set down in the text-books, it is not 
offered by the faculty, you will not find it 
in the catalog; but gradually day by day 
you learn it. And you will come to love 
your college so that graduation day, with 
the flowers and music, and the diploma and 
sunshine and the friends from home about 
you—all the commencement and expecta- 
tion and benediction—will cause your lip 
to tremble a little. It is not that you are 
leaving the friends whom you have come 
to love in college—you are leaving the col- 
lege itself; and she is a reality to you, more 
real than any person—for through her you 
have caught a glimpse of the thing that all 
our hearts are secretly hungry for—the 
time when we shall serve each other, the 
time when each one shall find his place in 
the world and serve it gladly. 











New England Mill Slaves 


By Mary Alden Hopkins 


Illustrated by Mary Ellen Sigsbee 


Editor’s Note.—New England—the New England of the Puritans and the oppressed in 
spirit who sought freedom—is guilty of more crimes against childhood than perhaps 
any other section of our country. Its mills lift their smoking chimneys high toward 
heaven, and from hill to hill one sees across the blue the signs of a busy land. 
But looking thus you miss the little forms that trudge up to the doors, to be lost 
in the mills’ inferno for long hours, and emerge robbed of one day of childhood, 
to have eternally less hope and happiness because the hearts that love gold 
must be satisfied. By a simple story of what she found in New England mills, 
Miss Hopkins draws an indictment of its smug complacence that should stir to 
action every citizen within its borders who puts his hope in human _ worth. 


‘The mill is no place to bring up children.”’ 


ing, while a flat, white moon awaited 

the dawn and wind-driven clouds flung 
faint scudding shadows across the snow, 
two little girls, cloaked, shawled, hooded 
out of all recognition, plodded heavily 
along a Vermont mountain road. Each 
carried a dangling dinner pail. 

The road was lonely. Once they passed 
a farmhouse, asleep save for a yellow light 
in a chamber. Somewhere a cock crowed. 
A dog barked in the faint distance. 

Where the road ascended the mountain— 
a narrow cut between dark, pointed firs 
and swaying white-limbed birches—the 
way was slushy with melting snow. The 
littler girl, half dozing along the accustomed 
way, slipped and slid into puddles. 

At the top of the mountain the two chil- 
dren shrank back into their mufflers, before 
the sweep of the wet, chill wind; but the 
mill was in sight—beyond the slope of 
bleak pastures outlined with stone walls, 
sunk deep in the valley beside a rapid 
mountain stream, a dim bulk already 
glimmering with points of light. Toward 
this the two little workwomen slopped 
along on squashy feet. 

They were spinners. One was fifteen. 
She had worked three years. The other 
was fourteen. She had worked two years. 
The terse record of the National Child 
Labor Committee lies before me, unsenti- 
mental, bare of comment: 

“They both get up at four fifteen a. m. 
and after breakfast start for the mill, 
arriving there in time not to be late, at six. 


[T the pale light of an early winter morn- 





Their home is two and one-half miles from 
the mill. Each earns three dollars a week— 
So they cannot afford to ride. The road is 
rough, and it is over the mountains.” 

This, in our complaisant New England! 

This particular mill section in Vermont 
is curiously shut off from the rest of the 
state by the mountains, by poor transporta- 
tion, and by being a school district in itself. 
The entire town is in the control of the mill 
owner. Practically all the families are 
employed in this mill. The children go to 
work there as a matter of course. 

Out of fifty employees, eighteen were chil- 
dren from eleven to sixteen years of age! 

The law in each of the New England 
states forbids the employment of a child 
under fourteen except under exceptional 
cases, and under sixteen without a certifi- 
cate of age and ability to speak, read, and 
write the English language. So we say 
that child labor has been abolished; yet: 

The 1905 census counted 9,385 children 
under sixteen legally employed in the six 
states. 

In Keene, New Hampshire, the school 
inspectors found twenty-five children work- 
ing illegally without permits. 

In one Maine mill the federal inspectors 
found over fifteen per cent. of the workers 
under sixteen. 

In one Rhode Island mill, the federal 
inspectors found thirty-three children under 
fourteen. 

New England prides itself upon its school 
system; yet: 

In the large towns of Vermont sixty-four 
per cent. of the children leave school before 
they are fifteen. 
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In a group.of six'New Hampshire mill 
boys, all under sixteen, only one could spell 
his name, and that in French. 

In every New England mill town you 
feel the dominance of the works. Usually 
the buildings lie along the river, curving to 
its bend. They are isolated from the 
dwelling section of the town. It would 
seem as if in this world of labor, little 
children had no part; yet little half-grown 
shadows flit among the others. 

At nightfall the swarm emerging is in 
striking contrast to the morning. The 
workers become again fathers, mothers, 
lovers, children. Each takes on again the 
personality laid aside during labor. Even 
weariness is cheerful on the home stretch. 
Menand women are about equal in numbers. 

Everywhere children trickle through the 
crowd. A skinny, little thing slides ner- 


_ vously along close to the wall. Her scant, 


black frock looks many times soaked and 
dried. 

A wedge of little boys in knickerbockers 
comes flying out of the mill. One is shaped 
like a toothpick. One is round like a-:but- 
terball. They pause on the bridge to light 
their cigarettes and “kid” the watchman. 
They seem babies dressed in men’s bad 
habits. 


Children are Cheap and Don’t Strike 


Several causes combine to make the labor 
of these children extremely desirable to their 
employers: During a prosperous season, 
the mills cannot get enough workers; old 
and young, trained and untrained, native 
and foreign are taken on. Again, children, 
like most. women, are docile; they never 
demand higher wages and shorter hours, 
and a good sprinkling of them hinders the 
formation of uneasy unions among the work- 
ers. Moreover, children are cheap. Here 
are examples chosen at random from the 
federal report on the Condition of Woman 
and Child Wage Earners: A French-Cana- 
dian girl of twelve, in Maine, who had 
worked a year as a doffer, averaged sixty- 
four cents a day. In New Hampshire, 
a French-Canadian boy of -fourteen, a 
spinner, averaged thirty-six cents a day 
the first eight months he worked. In 
Massachusetts, a Portuguese girl of thirteen, 
a doffer, averaged sixty-six cents a day. 
No adult could be hired at these terms. 

Most important of all, children can do 
certain parts of the work better than their 
parents can! When the cotton, carded and 


loosely twisted, comes to the ring-spindle 
the delicate filament—dependent upon the 
nice adjustment of-speed, tension, tempera- 
ture, and humidity for its continuity— 
must be tended with a_ light touch. A 
child’s little fingers are quick to learn the 
trick of joining broken ends. Where an 
adult: must stoop to snatch up a row of 
filled spools and spike on empty ones, a 
little child can reach with ease. A child, 
holding empty spools in one hand and filled 
ones in the other, can doff a ring- spindle 
almost on the run. So as long as ring- 
spinning frames are built low, children will 
be sought by manufacturers. 

When a mill is owned by a man who lives 
near-by, or by a few men personally inter- 
ested in its management, the condition of 
its workers is good or bad according to the 
men’s humanity. But when a mill js one 
of a chain, operated by a board and super- 
vised by a strange superintendent imported 
for the purpose, the workers can count on 
little personal consideration. 

Winooski, Vermont, across the river 
from Burlington, suffers from this absentee- 
ownership. The woolen -mill, employing 
about fifteen hundred hands, is now owned 
by the American Woolen-Company. The 
superintendents live, not in Winooski, 
where they work, but across the river in the 
pleasanter city of Burlington. 

The company is as neglectful of the work- 
ing conditions of its employees as of their 
living conditions. Astonishing information 
regarding the long hours, low wages, and 
under-age children came out, last winter, 
at the legislative hearing at Montpelier, 
when the bill to limit the hours of labor for 
women and children was up for consideration. 

The Women’s Federated Clubs of Ver- 
mont and the Vermont clergy worked 
together in support of this bill.. They per- 
suaded Miss Mary Allard, an employee 
of the Winooski mill, to testify concerning 
conditions there. She gave dates, hours, 
ages and wages with a sureness which 
could not.be doubted: 

Two little girls who called themselves 
fourteen worked every week from sixty-five 
to seventy-two hours in the twisting depart- 
ment where workers must stand all day. 

On July 13, 1912, a seventeen- year-old 
girl worked eighteen hours. 

For seven weeks, the average day’s work 
for girls in one drawing-room, where coarse 
yarn is spun, was thirteen and one-quarter 
hours. 
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“The mill is no place to bring up children.” So runs the plaint of those who know of the conditions, 
moral as well as physical, surrounding the little toilers in the mills. The system is wrong, and no 
yellow stream of dividends excuses it. When our national conscience is finally touched by 
the fire of justice, home and school will be full of children, and no mill will know them 
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As for wages; beginners got from sixty- 
seven to eighty-four cents a day. 

So her testimony ran through many cases. 

Other speakers related equally unexpected 
stories. The Rt. Rev. Bishop Hall, of the 
Episcopal diocese of Vermont, told of a little 
girl of fifteen in one of the textile mills during 
a rush time. She went into the mill at 
six o’clock in the morning. She came out 
at night any time from six-thirty to nine. 
Her average was thirteen and one-half 
hours a day—an hour at noon and Satur- 
day afternoon free. She worked a month 
on this general schedule. One Sunday at 
two-ten in the morning—not at noon, 
mind you, but at night—her “boss” came 
himself, woke the family, and demanded 
that the child get up, and come back to 
the mill to help out. The sleepy little girl 
refused. The next day she was dismissed. 

“How did you dare go before the Legis- 
lature with your information?” I asked 
Mary Allard. The American Woolen Com- 
pany with its forty-million-dollar capitaliza- 
tion, its mills spreading over seven states, 
its high-handed president, William Wood— 
the autocratic, dropsical institution seemed 
a Goliath much too big to be defied by a 
young girl armed only with a time sheet. 
“‘How did you dare?” I asked. 


Why Mary Allard Dared 


“It was this way,’ Mary Allard ex- 
plained. “I was born in Winooski, and 
I have always lived there, and ever since 
I first watched the women and children 
going to the mill I have wished I could do 
something for them. When I left business 
college to go into the mill myself, I hadn’t 
any idea of what was coming, but now it 
seems as if I had been Jed. 

“T was in the office. 
certificates came to me. I found that lots 
of them weren’t right. I called attention 
to this, but I was simply told that I knew 
nothing about such things. I asked a judge, 
and he said the certificates weren’t worth 
the paper they were written on. But 
I had to accept them, and it troubled me. 

“T had already learned how an accommo- 
dating policeman in Winooski had been 
casually signing permits which only the 
town superintendent of schools had the 
right to issue; there was no factory in- 
spector to look after the children’s rights, 
and not one employer had been prosecuted 
for violation of the child labor law of 1906. 

“One day a little girl got hurt. She was 
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caught in a gear. Her shirtwaist was torn 
off, and her shoulder badly gashed. She 
had never had any kind of a certificate. 
When the doctor said, ‘How old are you?’ 
She said, ‘I’m twelve!’ 

‘*Another time, a boy who was put down 
as sixteen and so didn’t need a certificate, 
got his finger jammed. The doctor found 
he was only fourteen. Things like these 
set me thinking. 

“One day the climax came. A little 
French-Canadian boy applied for work. 
He could speak just enough English to ask 
for a job. He was so little. Not stunted 
and tough the way some are, but soft and 
childish. But he had his certificate—his 
teacher had written it for him. And I had 
to take it. When he trotted off to the 
workroom so quiet and gentle and big-eyed, 
I couldn’t bear it. He would never have 
any more childhood. The mill boys are 
so rough. He would learn to chew and 
swear. It wasn’t right. The mill is no 
place to bring up children. I knew that 
something had to be done. And there 
seemed no one to do it but me. 

“T wrote to a lady who is interested in 
such things to ask whom I could tell in 
order to get things changed. She came 
straight to see me and told me about the 
bill for shorter hours. I hadn’t heard 
about that before. I talked it over with 
my father and mother, and they said for 
me to go to the capital and tell what I had 
seen. So I went. 

“The day after I gave my testimony, it 
was awful in the mill. The boss called the 
girls into the office to contradict what 
I had said. The girls, standing there with 
the foreman looking at them, would say 
anything he wanted them to, for fear of 
being discharged. They said what I had 
told wasn’t true. But it was true, and we 
all knew it. 

“Some people said ‘the reformers had 
paid me to testify. Others said it wasn’t 
honest to tell what I knew about the com- 
pany when I was in their employ. I think 
it was honest or my father wouldn’t have 
let me do it. But some of the girls said 
quietly, when no one was looking, ‘It was a 
good piece of work you did in Montpelier!’ ” 

In the face of Mary Allard’s testimony 
it was in vain that prominent men tried to 
confuse the issue by dragging in the liquor 
problem, lamenting that dividends would 
be reduced, prophesying that business would 
flee the state, that the constitution would 
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totter, and that children, if debarred the 
mill, would grow up hoodlums. Vermont 
passed a 58-hour bill and appointed a 
factory inspector. 

Vermont has not been alone in holding 
the rights of industry higher than the rights 
of children. In Maine, the suggestion of 
curtailing child-labor brings sardine-factory 
and cannery owners on the run to the cap- 
ital, shrieking distractedly of ‘perishable 
goods.”’ This phrase refers to the fish and 
vegetables—not the children. Last winter 
these interests shamefully killed in the 
Legislature a bill forbidding the employ- 
ment of children and women at night. 
They have hindered the enforcement of 
existing laws concerning the age of employ- 
ment and educational requirements. 

In protecting themselves, they have pro- 
tected all other child-employing concerns. 
The federal investigators of the Condition 
of Woman and Child Wage-earners found 
shocking conditions in Maine textile mills. 
The percentage of child-labor was 8.4 per 
cent. in contrast to Massachusetts’ 3.4 per 
cent. Children were working without cer- 
tificates or with certificates which had 
apparently been handed down in the family 
like big brother’s outgrown shoes. Some 
were crudely altered to fit the new owner— 
a date changed with a different-colored ink, 
or a name in a different handwriting over 
an erasure. The report abounds not only 
in statistics, but in definite statements, as: 

For years Maine has protected her deer, 
moose, and caribou with nervous anxiety 
while her children took care of themselves. 
The state expense account contained, for 
a sample year: 

Item: thirty-four regular game wardens, 
one hundred and twenty-four part-time local 
game wardens, ten supervisors of fish 
hatcheries. 

Item: 1 factory inspector. 

That same year one hundred and twenty 
prosecutions were instituted for violations 
of the game law, thirty-three guns seized, 
and over $5,000 in fines collected; while 
in the labor department not one employer 
of child-labor was prosecuted from 1887 
to IgIo. 

This year conditions are somewhat better. 
A new factory inspector has been appointed 
and given two assistants. He has a habit 
of dropping informally into an unsuspecting 
spinning-room and plucking a bouquet of 
non-certificated children. As a result of 
these raids, one school superintendent who 


had never formerly been asked for an edu- 
cational certificate reported a demand for 
eight hundred. 

These conscientious officials in many 
states, resolutely endeavoring to enforce 
the law against the interests of hostile man- 
ufacturers, against the tearful pleas of 
poverty-stricken parents, against the ignor- 
rant impatience of thé children themselves, 
unassisted by the blandly indifferent public 
—these courageous, oft-discouraged men 
and women are indeed the children’s friends. 


What One ‘“‘Bad”’ Law Did 


Even when bills have become laws and 
people are apparently desirous of their 
enforcement, the inspectors and the truant 
officers must always be on the watch for 
covert attacks. A double-faced bill, in- 
troduced into the New Hampshire Legisla- 
ture last winter, illustrates the methods 
sometimes used to nullify child-labor laws. 
By the provisions of the law passed two 
years ago, the enforcement of the law in 
New Hampshire is placed—not, as in most 
states, upon the over-burdened factory in- 
spectors—but in the hands of the state 
education office. The truant officers are 
empowered to go into factories and with- 
draw illegally employed children. For 
two years now they have been doing this 
conscientiously. 

One child-employing manufacturer, a 
prosperous gentleman, fat as to bank ac- 
count, began to lament bitterly. He was 
concerned not so much for himself as for 
“the unfortunate children flung back into 
school when they panted to earn bread for 
their widowed mothers.” 

“Tt is a bad law,” he cried. 

“Tf it is such a bad law, why did you let 
us pass it?” inquired Hon. Henry C. Mor- 
rison, Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

“We never supposed you’d enforce it,” 
replied the aggrieved gentleman. 

Mr. Morrison and his assistants enforced 
the law so systematically that the mills 
began to empty and the schools fill up. 
“Really,” said some of the newspapers, 
“this is going too far; of course we do not 
approve of child-labor, but—” 

And on that “but,” the “practical” men 
introduced a “practical” child-labor bill. 
This bill was presented to the House by 
Mr. Folsom, a member from Dover. Now 
in Dover are the Cocheco Mills, a branch 
of the Pacific Mills of Lawrence, Mass. 
This company has recently decreed a 200 
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per.cent. dividend to increase its capitaliza- 
tion to $9,000,000, and, by the sale of $3,- 
000,000 additional stock, has raised its 
total capitalization to $12,000,000. From 
the home of this company came the chil- 
dren’s bill. 

The wording of the bill is so diabolically 
clever that I must quote the first section: 

No child under the age of 14 shall be employed, 
or permitted, or suffered to work, in, about, or in 
connection with, any mill, factory, workshop, 
quarry, mercantile establishment, tenement house 
manufactory or workshop, store, business office, 
telegraph or telephone office, restaurant, bakery, 
hotel, barbershop, apartment house, bootblack stand 
or parlor, or in the distribution or transmission of 
merchandise or messages, during the hours when the 
public schools are in session. 


At first reading, this section seems merely 
to allow fourteen-year-old children the 
privilege of forming habits of industry from 
daylight till school time, during the nooning, 
and, in the afternoon, from the time school 
closed till the bootblack stand shut up and 
the delivery wagon was driven empty to 
the stable. A dubious benefit, but still 
debatable. Read the section again and you 
will find that it removes all legal supervision 
from all children under fourteen except during 
the hours school is actually in session. Had 
this bill become a law, a child of six could 
have worked in the mills out of school hours. 


In legal parlance, such a slipped in nullifi- 
cation of the apparent purpose of a bill is 
called ‘fa joker.” This particular joker is 
trailed by a merry brood of “jokerettes.” 
The bill continues with solemn conscien- 
tiousness to safeguard the child by insisting 
that he shall not work if the city physician 
finds that his health is suffering or if the 
teacher finds that his studies are affected. 
This sounds fair, but it places the initiative 
upon the wrong people. 

Following these provisions comes an 
innocent alteration instructing an employer 
to return to a child his certificate when he 
leaves—thus making it easy for him to give 
or sell it to some child whose need is greater 
than hisown. Also, the insertion of the word 
‘approximate’ before the child’s description, 
to allow an inch or so shrinkage in height. 

When these little ambiguities were 
pointed. out, the Legislature decided not to 
pass the bill. 

Well-meaning people sometimes say that 
it is better for children to be employed at 
some light work in a mill or factory than 
to be running loose in the streets. They 


feel this way only because they do not know 
the dangers of work-rooms for children— 
the unguarded gears, heavy wheels, lapping 
belts, all the smooth, cruel swiftness of 
machinery. Last summer Mrs.- Cramp, 
working in the Bates Street shirt factory, 
Lewiston, Maine, begged the manager to 
take in her twelve-year-old boy, Gordon. 
She was worried at Gordon’s running wild 


.outside while she worked. In the factory, 


she would have him under her own eyes: 
The kind-hearted manager allowed himself 
to be persuaded. He took Gordon as an 
errand boy. One morning—Wednesday, 
August 28th, 1912—the lad ran upstairs 
to the room where his mother worked, 


visited a few minutes with her, and started . 


back to his own room. Fifteen minutes 
later an employee found his little crushed 
body lying at the foot of the elevator shaft. 
The shaft was properly guarded, but it 
was guarded to protect adults, not inquir- 
ing, active twelve-year-olds. 

é 


To One Child Slave Killed—$15! 


The district attorney brought suit against 
the company for employing a child under 
fourteen. The judge fined the company $15. 
““Because it was the first time,” I was told. 

The textile industry in Fall River has 
its share of accidents. From sixty to 
seventy injured employees are treated each 
week. In every state labor-report recording 
accidents, we find such statements as this 
from Rhode Island: “Nov. 27, 1911, 
Antonio D. Alessio, aged fourteen, employed 
at Atlantic Mills, 120 Manton Avenue, 
Providence. He was under the mule- 
spinning frame, in violation of rules, while 
the machine was in operation. His skull 
was crushed, death resulting.” Evidently 
being a working man does not make fourteen 
years careful and responsible. This same 
year, Albert LeClaire, aged fifteen, cleaning 
a mule-spinning machine in the French 
Worsted Co., Hamlet, Woonsocket, frac- 
tured his arm. Clara Nichols, aged fifteen, 
employed by the Lorraine Manufacturing 
Co., Pawtucket, running round the frame 
bumped into another little girl, and was 
thrown against the machine; she was lucky 
in losing only a little finger. 

The reason that child-labor in New 
England receives so little attention is be- 
cause it is not a spectacular evil. Few 
wan and listless children can be produced 
to excite quick sympathy. No pathetic 
babies toddle about the mills. The situa- 
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The days of slavery are not over. This nation could have no better “ birth of freedom ™ than to turn every mill- 
child loose to run on the hills and play, gathering strength instead of spending it, learning to meet the future 
happy-eyed instead of being forced to face it with despair. ‘The millis no place to-bring up children” 
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tion is not dramatic. The work of the 
factory inspectors is as commonplace as the 
work of the mother who cooks the family 
dinner—and as necessary. Day after day 
he must enforce the present law and try 
ever to force our standards slowly upward. 
He must watch child-labor conditions, not 
only in his own state, but in neighboring 
states, for no state is a unit to itself in this 
matter. Mill families move constantly 
from place to place, especially when they 
have trouble with their working papers. 
French-Canadian families come by hun- 
dreds from Canada. Each family has many 
children. Each child brings his working 
papers, as, in a different class of society, 
each child would bring his toothbrush. 


Birth Certificates for Sale 


Detecting false age-certificates is no easy 
task. We draw our “hands” from all over 
the world. The days are past when farm- 
ers’ daughters and Lucy Larcoms, coming 
from the country for a few years of factory 
life, could supply us with our fabrics. 
Today we employ Irish, English, Canadians, 
Turks, Armenians, Scandinavians, French, 
Germans, Hebrews, Greeks, and Lithuan- 
ians. An enterprising foreigner who has 
been in our country long enough to learn 
our little ways, can do a thriving business 
procuring age-certificates for his young com- 
patriots. Foreign names skilfully altered, 
birth dates cannily exchanged among cous- 
ins, and an ambitious youngster comes 
straight from steamer to factory with no 
pause in the wageless schoolroom. 

Each state is its neighbor’s dumping- 
ground when the neighbor cleans house. 
A New Hampshire inspector, looking for 
violations when that state began to set its 
house in order, went through a certain mill 
where conditions seemed excellent. No 
workers under eighteen. Most satisfactory! 
(Congratulations! Exchanged felicities be- 
tween inspector and foreman! Suddenly 
the inspector saw a silent figure slipping 
into a distant aisle of the spinning-room. 
In a flash he swung round the spinning- 
frames after that figure. 

Tn a distant corner he found a half dozen 
little Portuguese boys and girls lying on 
their stomachs under the machines, in 
a line, head by feet and feet by head. He 
hauled them out—small, bare-legged, cotton 
flicked. Not a certificate in the crowd! 

Next morning the Portuguese quarter 
was deserted—an entire neighborhood had 
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moved to Pawtucket, Rhode Island, where, 
they declared, a father was allowed to 
know what was best for his own children! 

A single child-labor law for the entire 
country is needed for three reasons: the 
workers shift their homes from state to 
state; single companies own mills in several 
states; and stock owners may live in any 
state and repudiate all responsibility for 
the laws under which they operate. 

For instance, Southern cotton stock is 
owned chiefly in the North. When the 
Southern mills were started, the South had 
no money. For years after the war, every 
little Southern chamber of commerce in 
every little manufacturing burg was hustling 
to attract Northern capital. Northern cap- 
ital, cajoled to this town or that, put up 
its buildings, imported its manager from the 
North, and exploited women and children 
under the lax Southern laws. 

In the final court of moral appeal, the stock- 
holders ave responsible for the conduct of 
their companies. Today dividends earned 
by child-labor in the South are paid largely 
into Northern pockets. Little cotton stock is 
offered on the New York Stock exchange. 
It is a well-paying, safe investment, and is 
largely held by the same families that first 
subscribed for it. So it comes about that 
some of these unmindful stockholders are 
upright New England women—the best of 
mothers, the most conscientious of citizens. 


Why Children Should Not Toil 


If our aim is to raise a race of machine- 
tenders, if we are willing to feed thousands 
of our children to the god, ‘Industrial 
Supremacy,” then our policy of letting them 
go into the mills while young, is a good one. 
Without doubt, the earlier a child goes to 
work the more automatic a machine it be- 
comes. By fourteen the body has got a 
fair start and will last. many years; if he 
breaks, plenty more are waiting. 

But if we seek to raise a race of human 
beings, complete in body, mind, and spirit, 
then industry must serve our children and 
not rule. If, aiming ever higher, we would 
train our children into full citizenship, 
we must keep them in the schoolroom until 
the tremulous, growing mind has attained 
strength and poise. Drawing new courage 
from each imperfect generation, we must 
press on toward—perfection. 

Again I hear the troubled, earnest voice 
of Mary Allard, saying, “The mill is no 
place to bring up children.” 


















News Item 


Henry Bradford announces that 
he will donate to the new church, 
shortly to be erected on Center 
Street. a large stained-glass win- 
dow, as a memorial to his beloved 
wife. Mary Underhill Bradford. 
—Mapleton Eagle 





Editorial 


That is the tribute of a loving husband 
to the wife he enslaved. That is the 
proof that she did not live—and die— 
in vain. A stained-glass window, 
bought with the money she gave, her 
life to hoard! 

—Mapleton Eagle 





The Stained-Glass Window 


By Earl Derr Biggers 


Author of “Seven Keys to Baldpate,” etc. 


Illustrated by W. B. King 


ISS PARKINS left her desk, piled 
M high with small town exchanges, 
and stepping to the window of the 

Eagle office, stood gazing out on Main 
Street. In the bright light of the August 
moon, Mapleton looked idyllic: its little 
brick business blocks exuded a warm glow, 
as if they were there to give, rather than to 
receive; its white stone court-house was 
suddenly the abode of a kindly justice; its 
library harbored poets; the citizens who 
walked its streets were friends and brothers. 
The August moon, however, did not de- 
ceive Miss Parkins. For thirty years, she 
had translated Mapleton’s daily life into 
news items for her paper, and it was too late 
now for her to see the town as idyllic: She 
knew that, like the people who made it up, 
Mapleton was a mixture of good and bad. 
Humanly it strove to be virtuous: humanly 
it often failed. She could forgive it, serve it, 


even love it whole-heartedly. But she 
could not be fooled by the August moon. 

A few of those who passed in the street 
looked in at the plump, cheerful-eyed spin- 
ster in the window, and smiled. ‘Ad- 
vanced,” Mapleton called her, and said it 
with a sneer. It mattered little to Mapleton 
that her vision was the broadest it knew, her 
sympathies the warmest—that she was, in 
truth, a great woman among little men. It 
was enough for Mapleton that, when her old 
father had died, she had herself assumed 
control of the Eagle, nor felt it necessary to 
call men to her aid save in subordinate posi- 
tions. It was enough that, in her paper, 
appeared strange talk of a new and wonder- 
ful era dawning for women—an era at 
which Mapleton sniffed. 

But Miss Parkins smiled her calm, restful 
smile, and helped the people of Mapleton 
even while they sniffed. Many of those 
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who passed by her office now had come to 
her at some time or other with stories she 
had no desire to print, and gone away 
warmed and comforted by her understand- 
ing. She was Mapleton’s guide, philoso- 
pher, and friend, and though the town 
might deride her philosophy it accepted her 
guidance and, deep down in its civic heart, 
loved her as its friend. 

Down the street, a market basket on his 
arm, his wife by his side, came John Willets. 
Two years before, the woman had sought 
out Miss Parkins, in tears, with the news 
that Willets had found the struggle in Ma- 
pleton unbearable, and had runaway. Ina 
dark corner at the station, where he was 
waiting for a train, Miss Parkins had dis- 
covered him, and sent him, shame-faced and 
repentant, back to his family. Out on the 
asphalt, the new automobile of young Jack 
Hemphill sped by. Once, in panic times, 
his business had hovered on the edge of ruin, 
and it had been Miss Parkins, with her own 
money and her own courage, who had set 
him back on the road to prosperity. Fan- 
nie Jaynes passed, a good-looking young 
man at her side. Only a year ago Fannie 
had tired of the factory, and had looked 
with willing eyes at the primrose path. It 
had been Miss Parkins, alone of all those in 
Mapleton, who had seen and understood; 
it had been she who secured for Fannie an- 
other position, and drove the bitterness 
from the girl’s soul. 

So they came and went, those who had 
known this little spinster in the crises of their 
lives. Andif Miss Parkins’s great heart had 
done much for them, it had also done much 
for Miss Parkins herself, for it had kept her 
from getting angular and querulous and old 
as the years went by, and it had preserved 
for her the curves and the bloom of youth. 
Her face was wrinkled, but they were the 
wrinkles of long years of smiling. 

Through the plate-glass window, she 
caught a faint echo of melody, and remem- 
bered that it was “band concert night.” 
She opened the door; from the direction of 
the band-stand in the park the lilt of a new 
tune driftedin. It was the very latest thing 
in turkey-trots, but Miss Parkins did not 
know this. She only knew that she liked it 
for its cheerful swing. Tapping one foot on 
the floor, she began to hum the tune be- 
neath her breath. 

Then she started suddenly, and the giddy 
song died on her lips. For it seemed to her 
that crossing the street toward her came 





Mary Underhill, the friend of her youth 
long, long ago. Surely that was Mary 
Underhill’s step, alive, eager; her face, fine, 
fun-loving; her golden hair, gleaming in the 
moonlight. The long years rolled away, and 
Miss Parkins was young again, waiting for 
her friend. 

By the time the girl got to the door, 
however, Miss Parkins was back in the 
present, and it was Mary Underhill’s 
daughter that she stepped forward to greet. 
She noted quickly that the girl’s eyes were 
red with weeping, and that her hands moved 
hysterically despite the library books that 
weighted them down. 

“Come in, Ina,” Miss Parkins said, hold- 
ing open the gate by the counter over which 
the “‘classified ads” were received. ‘I was 
hoping you’d drop in for a talk before you 
went away.” 

The girl turned, and fixed tragic eyes on 
Miss Parkins’s face. 

“T’m not going,” she said bitterly. 

“Not going?” Miss Parkins frowned. 
“Why, I thought it was all settled.” 

“That’s what J thought. That’s what 
Mother thought, when she was—dying. 
But—he’s gone back on his word to her.” 

Miss Parkins led the way to the rear of 
her office, lighted only by the green-shaded 
lamp above her desk. The sound of their 
footsteps on the bare floor echoed through 
the deserted room. ‘She'll put down a 
velvet carpet, and pin tidies on the chairs,” 
male Mapleton had sneered when Miss Par- 
kins took her father’s place at the head of 
the Eagle. But male Mapleton was wrong, 
as it very quickly learned. 

Miss Parkins pointed to a chair beside 
her desk. 

“Sit down, dear,”’ she said. 

The girl flung herself down. 

“He told me to-day,” she continued, that 
same incongruous bitterness in her voice. 
“He said he’d been to too much expense— 
and that, anyhow, my place was here at 
home.” 

“As his servant,” said Miss Parkins, with 
a sigh. 

“Tn mother’s place, he said.” 

“That means as a servant,” remarked 
Miss Parkins, more to herself than to the 
girl. 

“T never cared so much about going away 
to college—while she lived,” the girl con- 
tinued. ‘‘But her whole heart seemed set 
on it—I never could understand just 
why.” 
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* What are you going to do to help me?™ the girl asked. Her blind faith touched and dismayed Miss Parkins. 
“Oh, Ina dear,” she said, “I don't know what I can do!” 4 
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“T could,” said Miss Parkins, beneath 
her breath. 

“She fairly fought to get father to prom- 
ise.” The girl’s éyes widened with the 
wonder of it. “It was the only time I ever 


knew her to oppose him.” 

“Poor Mary,” Miss Parkins whispered. 

“Ves—I didn’t care so much about it— 
then. But now that she’s gone”—the 
girl’s voice broke—“I want to go. It was 
her great wish. I wanttogo. And he says 
—I can’t.” 

Hot anger in her heart for once, Miss Par- 
kins walked the floor of her office. She 
thought of Henry Bradford, with his 
hoarded thousands, his oily sanctity, and 
her fingers itched to shake the meanness 
from him. ; 

“Did you remind your father of his prom- 
ise to her?” she asked. 

“Ves. And he said he couldn’t under- 
stand her strange notion—that she must 
have been a little flighty in her sickness— 
that he’d promised just to make it easier for 
her at the end.” 

“Flighty!” Miss Parkins’s tone was hot 
with scorn. She thought of her last inter- 
view with Mary Bradford, of how the de- 
feated, crushed little woman had cried to 
her: “He sha’n’t make a slave of my girl, too. 
He sha’n’t, Ann, he sha’n’t!” Poor Mary. 
It had been her one fight, and, now that she 
was where she could wage it no longer, the 
day seemed lost. 

“T had to tell some one.” The girl was 
sobbing now. “And I thought mother 
would have wanted me to tell you.” 

She threw her arms down on the desk, and 
her head upon them. Her slim shoulders 
shook. ‘ Mother!” she moaned. ‘Oh, 
mother, mother!” The capable, business- 
like littke woman who edited the Eagle 
stood at her side looking down at her; and 
suddenly across that usually businesslike, 
capable face, a shadow passed. It was a 
shadow of the expression seen on the faces 
of those women who dream for their sisters, 
and grow impatient that the day they dream 
of is so long in coming. 

Reaching down, Miss Parkins patted one 
heaving shoulder. 

“That was right—to tell me, dear,” she 
said. 

The girl raised her head. The agony of 
her sobs died out. Something she seemed 
to see in Miss Parkins’s face soothed her. 

“What are you going to do?” she asked. 

This blind faith touched Miss Parkins, 


even while it dismayed her. What could she 
do,indeed? Her heart ached for the daugh- 
ter of her old friend, but what part could 
she, an outsider, play in the struggle her 
friend had forever laid down? 

“Oh, Ina dear,” she said. “I don’t know 
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what I can do! 

She walked away from the girl, toward 
the corner where the two linotype machines, 
of which she was so proud, loomed grim 
and shadowy in the half-light. Strangely 
enough, it was not of Mary Bradford or her 
daughter that Miss Parkins was thinking 
now, but of a handsome, keen-eyed boy. 
Perhaps it was the moon that brought him 
back tonight, for it had shone that other 
August as it shone now. They had stood 
together beneath the trees in her father’s 
yard, she and this boy, and his arms were 
about her, while on her lips she was receiv- 
ing the only kiss man had ever vouchsafed 
her. A sharp pain burned its way through 
her heart. She went back to Ina’s side. 

“Poor little girl,” she said. “What can 
I do?” 

Up in the front of the office, in the semi- 
darkness, a door banged and a shadowy 
figure appeared. Miss Parkins moved 
quickly to greet her visitor. In the light 
that came in from the street, she recognized 
Henry Bradford, the hard lines about his 
mouth twisted into a conciliatory smile, his 
his sly, little eyes alert to greet her. As he 
took off his hat, his baldness accentuated 
the shining pallor of his face. It had held 
that pallor, of late years, as though he had 
gazed into his own soul, and what he saw 
there had turned him white. 

“Good evening, Ann,” he said briskly. 
“T stopped with a little item of news for 
you.” 

“You're out late,” she suggested. 

“Mid-week prayer-meeting,” he re- 
sponded. ‘“‘We got to discussing the new 
church, and didn’t notice the time. I don’t 
see you at prayer meeting as often as I 
used to, Ann.” 

““My business keeps me here,” she told 
him. 

He laid his carefully rolled umbrella on 
the counter. It was his habit to carry 
it in all weathers, for he had come to slyly 
suspect rain even when sun or moon shone 
brightest. 

“There is no business more important 
than that of the Lord,” he said piously. 
“May I come in?” 

Miss Parkins held the gate open and, 
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entering, he became aware for the first time 
of his daughter’s presence. 

“Tna,” he cried in surprise. 

“T was on my way home from the li- 
brary,” she explained, “and saw Miss Par- 
kins’ light.” 

“Well, you’d better run along now,” he 
said. “I’ve a little business with Miss Par- 
kins. I reckon I’ll catch up with you on the 
avenue.” 

The girl seemed relieved as she brushed 
by him. In another moment the front door 
closed behind her. 

“Sit down, Henry,” invited Miss Parkins. 
He sat. 

“T suppose—she’s told you,” he inquired. 

“Told me what?” asked Miss Parkins, 
though she knew. 

“That—things aren’t just right for me to 
see my way Clear to sending her off to college 
this fall. I know people think me a rich 
man, Ann, but to tell the truth—I haven’t 
much ready money. Collections are slow, 
and at the bank—” 

“Ts this your news item, Henry?” asked 
Miss Parkins. 

He tried to smile affably. 

“No,” he said. ‘My news item is quite 
another matter.”’ His white face assumed 
its usual, doleful look. ‘Ann, Mary’s been 
dead four months now. And I miss her, 
Ann. I miss her terribly. When I think 
of her long years of devotion, of sacrifice—” 

He took out his handkerchief and dabbed 
at his little eyes. Miss Parkins gazed at 
him, as near to a cynical smile as her kind 
face could go. 

“Youre not at prayer-meeting now, 
Henry,” she said. “Don’t trouble to weep 
for me.” 

He stared at her with the hurt look of an 
innocent child. 

“T know we’re not friends, Ann, as we 
used to be. For some strange reason, you 
have turned against me. But—whether 
you believe it or not, Mary is constantly in 
my thoughts. I have been trying to evolve 
some plan for paying a public tribute to her 
—to my dear wife. And it has come to me 

the plan has come.”’ 

He restored his handkerchief to his 
pocket. 

‘Even Ina doesn’t know of this yet,” he 
went on. “T shall tell her tonight. Ann, 
I have made up my mind to donate to the 
new church building a large, stained-glass 
window—as a memorial to Mary. The 
agent was here from Chicago today. I 


talked with him at the bank. The window 
will cost me—” he gazed at her as though 
begging her to be prepared—‘ twelve hun- 
dred dollars.” 

“Twelve hundred dollars,” repeated Miss 
Parkins, a strange light in her eyes. 

“T announced my gift at prayer-meeting, 
tonight. The window will be placed in the 
front of the building. It will remain there 
through the years, my tribute to Mary. It 
will remain there—where all the town can 
see.” 

‘All the town,” Miss Parkins said. That 
was the most important consideration with 
Henry Bradford, and she knew it. He drew 
a great roll of paper from his pocket, leaned 
over, and spread it out on her desk. 

“Here is the Chicago firm’s drawing,” he 
said. ‘‘ You can see the design of the win- 
dow from this. I don’t know whether you 
can reproduce it in the paper or not. At 
any rate, it will help you to write the 
item.” 

Miss Parkins looked down at the beauti- 
fully colored design for her old friend’s win- 
dow. Its great central figure was that of a 
woman, seated on a dais, her wonderful face 
smiling and content—the face of a woman 
set free. About her, floated happy cheru- 
binis, and on the scroll at her feet, Miss Par- 
kins read: ‘‘In Memoriam, Mary Underhill 
Bradford—” Her eyes stole back to that 
beautiful face— 

“Symbolic,” Henry Bradford was ex- 
plaining in his oily voice, “of the peace one 
may find only in the Lord’s house.” 

Miss Parkins’ vision blurred. Then out 
of the blur emerged the face of another 
woman—a face that was not smiling, not 
content—the face of a woman who had 
only recently been set free. 

Mr. Bradford leaned back in his chair, 
hugely pleased with himself: 

“T wish you’d make an item of it, Ann,” 
he said. ‘You were Mary’s best friend, 
and I’m sure she’d want you to write about 
her window.” 

“Yes, perhaps she would,” Miss Parkins 
agreed. Her eyes were fixed again on that 
symbolic figure; an odd, unhappy smile 
twisted her lips. 

“Well, Ann?” he urged. 

She rose suddenly from her desk. 

“T’ll write it before you go,” she said. 
And, turning on the light above a type- 
writer, she sat down before it. In a mo- 
ment the clatter of the machine resounded 
in the quiet office. Once she looked up. 
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“T’ll mention the price, of course?” she 
said. 

“Of course,” he assented. 

Finally she whirled the sheet of paper 
from her typewriter, and read: 


Henry Bradford announces that he will donate to 
the new church, shortly to be erected on Center Street, 
a large stained-glass window, as a memorial to his 
beloved wife, Mary Underhill Bradford, recently 
deceased. The window is to be the work of a Chicago 
firm. The chief feature of the proposed design is a 
huge figure, a woman, seated on a dais, on her face the 
smiling realization of the peace of soul that is to be 
found only in a house of worship. It is reported that 
the window will cost not less than twelve hundred 
dollars. 


Mr. Bradford stood up, a pleased smile on 
his face. 

“Well, that’s about right, Ann,” he said. 
“T’m very much obliged to you. I'll be 
going along now.” 

“Sit down, Henry,” said Miss Parkins, 
suddenly, firmly. 

He stared at her, amazed. 

“Sit down a little longer. That will do 
for a news item, but there’s something else 
I want to write. Something for the editorial 
column. Sit down and wait, Henry!” Her 
tone was commanding, forceful. 

He obeyed, against his own better judg- 
ment. 

Miss Parkins drew close to her type- 
writer, and over it stared at Henry Brad- 
ford. He stirred restlessly beneath her 
stare. He did not know that she was look- 
ing through him—beyond—into the dead 
past. For ten minutes she sat like this, 
and then the noise of her quick fingers on 
the keys began. 

Fifteen minutes passed. Henry Brad- 
ford got up and nervously paced the floor. 
He wandered through the Eagle’s small 
composing-room, the odor of ink in his nos- 
trils. The office cat leaped out into the 
circle of light, but when he stooped to pat 
it, it scurried away. 

“Tt’s getting late, Ann,” he complained, 
at last. 

“You wait, Henry,” she replied in the 
voice of one who must not be disturbed. 


Twenty minutes later, she rose from the - 


machine and turned toward her desk. Her 
firm gaze caught Henry Bradford’s un- 
steady one, and held it fascinated. 

“A little editorial, Henry,” she an- 
nounced. ‘I think I shall call it A Stained- 
Glass Window. I should like to read it to 
you, if you don’t mind.” 

“Y-yes,” he stammered. This thing was 


getting on his nerves. He glanced timidly 
out at Main Street, the band-concert was 
long since over, the pavements were almost 
deserted now. He dropped into a chair, 
and fixed his eyes on a calendar on the wall. 
“Go on, Ann,” he said. 

Miss Parkins smiled her twisted little 
smile, and began: 


Over thirty years ago, the writer of this editorial 
had a friend, a happy girl whose heart beat fast and 
whose eyes shone bright with the very joy of living. 
For live she did—every moment of every day to the 
full—and she looked forward to the future with eager 
expectancy. 

And then—she married the man she loved, a man 
she thought fine and noble, to be his companion and 
his partner. Her face alight with pride and happi- 
ness, she followed him off to the home he had waiting 
for her—a great farmhouse back in the hills. And 
there suddenly, tragically, she learned that she was 
to be not his partner, but his unpaid servant. He 
worked her to the last ounce of her strength; he 
drove her as effectually as if he had stood over her 
with a whip. 

Few who have never lived on a farm realize the 
drab, terrible, monotony of labor that many women 
on farms éndure. Some die; some go mad. This 
little bride of whom we write, did neither. She 
became a machine. She went to bed at eight o’clock 
each night, weary of body and soul. She rose at four 
each morning still weary. She cooked, she swept, she 
baked, she milked, and churned. She never entered 
her parlor except to clean it. All the pretty little 
things of life for which she longed were denied her. 
All the companionship of books and friends that had 
formerly been hers was shut off from her now. She 
was married! 

“Woman’s place is in the home.” The tragic 
meaning of that sentiment to her! In the home, not 
as wife and companion, but as a prisoner, with the 
curtains down, the doors barred, and all the joyous- 
ness of life passing by on the other side! And all this 
that her husband might pile dollar on dollar that, in 
greed and selfishness, he might grow rich! 

Those who had known and loved her saw the light 
driven from her eyes and the spirit from her soul. 
Toward the close of her life the family moved from 
the farm into a great cit y house that her savings had 
paid for. She might have broken her bonds then; 
but it was too late. She wandered about through 
the rooms of that house, a dazed look on her face, 
a broom and dustpan in her hands. She had for- 
gotten how to live! 

Not long ago a little, crushed, beaten, humble, for- 
giving woman was buried out on the hill. It was all 
that was left of the girl we knew thirty years ago. 

“But surely,” you say, “the woman is to have her 
reward. Surely, all those years of faithful sacrifice 
are not to pass without some acknowledgment!” 
And you are right. To repay her for all those hum- 
drum, penned-up years when she might have been 
enjoying the world she lived in as she enjoyed it when 
a girl, she is to have—a stained-glass window in a 
Mapleton church. 

That is the tribute of a loving husband to the wife 
heenslaved. That is the proof that she did not live— 
and die—in vain. A stained-glass window, bought 
with the money she gave her life to hoard! 

The chief figure in the design of this window is to be 
that of a woman, sitting on a dais—resting—free— 
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he screamed, his little eyes aflame with anger. “Print it and I'll sue you for libel! Ill close out 
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on her face a reflection of the peace that is to be 
found—we understand—in the Lord’s house. The 
friends of the dead woman will see the irony of this, 
only when they recall that never once did she sit in 
church on Sunday morning when her mind was not 
busy with the dinner she must hasten home to cook, 
that her man might eat when he had finished worship- 
ping his Maker. 

Sometimes God must look down and smile a sad 
little smile at a few of the things that are done in 
His name. 

Miss Parkins finished reading, her eyes 
flashing, her cheeks aflame. What she had 
written was written from the heart. She 
looked over at Henry Bradford. His face 
was ashen now, he wet his thin lips with his 
tongue. 

“So that’s what you think of me, is it?” 
he managed at last to say. 

“That’s exactly what I think, Henry,” 
she replied. “And it seems to me it’s time 
that the town saw you as you really are. 
You make a great clatter over your religion. 
You rush around on God’s business as 
wildly as though it were a promissory note 
that was due you. And you fool many. 
But you never fooled Mary Underhill, and 
you never fooled her friends.” 

“Well?” He stood up. 
through with me, Ann?” 

“T’ll be through with you, Henry, when I’ve 
printed that editorial in tomorrow’s paper.” 

He started from her, and an odd, dull 
flush spread over his pale cheeks. 

“Good Heavens, Ann! You wouldn’t 
dare!” 

“Wouldn’t I? Don’t you know me any 
better than that?” 

He did know her better than that, and he 
mopped the perspiration from his sleek, 
endless forehead. 

“Tt’s what I’d expect from you,” he cried, 
“with your fool notions about woman’s 
rights, and all that crank talk in your paper 
every night!” 

Miss Parkins smiled pleasantly. 

“Then I haven’t disappointed you,” she 
said. 

He took a step forward. 

“Print it,” he screamed, his little eyes 
aflame with anger. ‘Print it! And I’ll sue 
you for libel! I'll close out your cheap, 
little sheet!” 

“Maybe,” replied Miss Parkins calmly, 
“but would that put you back in the good 
graces of the town?” 

He sat down and weakly stared at the 
woman’s fine, brave face. In his heart he 
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knew that it was not to his credit that such 
a woman as this was not on his side. 
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“Why do you dislike me so, Ann?” he 
asked, and it was almost a whine. 
“Why shouldn’t I dislike you?” she in- 


quired, her face very serious now. “You 
crushed the life out of Mary. That in itself 
is enough—for I loved her, always. But— 


there are other reasons.” She turned her 
face away. ‘Mary wasn’t the only one 
who believed in you,” she added, more 
gently. 

“What do you mean?” he asked. 

“Don’t you remember, Henry?” 

He only stared at her, dumbly. 

“T see you don’t,” she went on. “But I 
do. It was a night in August, Henry—a 
night like this. You put your arms around 
me—you kissed me—there under the trees.” 

He shuddered. 

“Why bring that back now?” 

“Because I want you to understand. No 
man had ever kissed me before. No man 
has kissed me since. I believed in you then 
—I thought you were wonderful—I—I 
guess I must have been in love. And then 
—when Mary came to me and told me that 
you and she were to be married—I tried to 
be brave. I told myself it was for the best. 
I wished’ her every happiness. I even 
helped her pick—her wedding dress. She 
never dreamed.” 

“No,” he said, “she never dreamed.”’ 

“T told myself that I must rejoice in her 
happiness. And I really believe I did. I 
had the memory of that kiss, that moment 
under the trees. If you had been what I 
thought you it would have been a happy 
memory. But you weren’t. The years 
passed, and the rottenness and meanness 
that were in you begantoshow. And I real- 
ized that I had been cheated, that you 
weren’t what I thought you after all. I 
got to be ashamed of that kiss, horribly 
ashamed.” She turned on him fiercely, ac- 
cusingly: 

“Tt wasn’t only Mary you robbed. You 
robbed me, too! You robbed me of the 
only moment of romance I ever had!” 

He shrank from her for he had never seen 
this mild, littke woman in such a mood 
before. 

“And in revenge,” he cried, “you'll print 
that editorial?” 

She shook her head. 

“No. I can’t expect you to understand. 
But it won’t be for revenge if I print it. 
I say if I print it. For I don’t believe 
you're going to let me, after all.” 

“And how can I stop you?” 
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“Easily enough. By keeping your 
last promise toMary. By sending 
Ina away to college!” 

His little eyes became 
crafty. 

“T won’t,” he snarled. 
‘“‘Money’s tight, I’ve got 
too much expense—”’ 

‘‘The — stained-glass 
window, I suppose,” she 
cried. 

“VYes—the stained- 
glass window, for one 
thing.” 

Miss Parkins laughed, 
a wild, mirthless laugh. 

“So it’s Mary’s win- 
dow, is it,” she cried, 
“that’s to keep her 
daughter at home?”’ 

‘““At home, where she 
belongs,” he said. 

“And you'll break 
your word to Mary?” 

“Tl not send Ina to 
college, if that’s what 
you mean.” He rose to 
his feet, sullen, bitter. 
“Tm not going to be 
blackmailed by you, Ann 






Parkins. Print that edi- After the door had closed behind him, Miss Parkins slowly tore the editorial 





torial, if you choose 
make you pay, and pay 
dearly.”’ 

Calmly Miss Parkins walked over to the 
nearest linotype machine, and thrust the 
editorial and the news item on the hook 
beside it. 

“All right, Henry,” she said. “It'll be 
there for John to set up in the morning. 
I guess that’s all. Good night.” 

He moved slowly to the door, his feet 
dragging after him. Miss Parkins followed. 
A party of young people passed in the 
street, singing in the moonlight. Up above, 
the court-house. clock boomed ten. 

‘Where all the town can see,” Miss Par- 
kins said. “So that’s where Mary’s win- 
dow is to be put up, is it? Well, that’s 
where my editorial will be, too—where all 
the town can see!” 

Out of Henry Bradford’s throat came a 
strange, broken cry. He turned on her, 
trembling, dazed, beaten. 

“Go get it, Ann,” he begged. “I—I 
never could stand it—never. Tear it up— 
I'll do what you wish!”’ 

Miss Parkins’s heart gave a bound. She 


Vil into shreds. “I never intended to use it, Mary,” she whispered, “but it 


has won your fight ” 


stepped to the linotype again, then, coming 
back to the front of the office, swung open 
the door of a great safe. 

“T won’t tear it up, Henry,” she said. 
“T’ll put it here. No one shall see it but me 
—unless something should happen—money 
should be tight—”’ 

He shook his head, and reached out for his 
ridiculous umbrella. 

“Nothing will happen,” he replied quite 
gently. “Ina shall be sent to college, as 
Mary planned.’’ He turned to the door. 
“T’ll be going along,” he added. ‘Ina will 
wonder where I am.”’ 

The door closed behind him, and for a 
moment Miss Parkins stood looking out at 
the silent street, and the old man plodding 
up it in the moonlight. Then she stepped 
back to her safe, and taking out the editorial 
tore it into shreds. 

“T never intended to use it, Mary,” she 
whispered, as though explaining to some one 
at her elbow. ‘But it has won your fight, 
my dear. It has won your fight.” 
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Madame Homer has transmitted her rare coloring 


and pensive beauty to Louise, her oldest daughter. They 


might almost be sisters 


HEN Louise Homer sang “Am- 

\ \) neris” at her first appearance in 
her own country, on December 

22, 1900, she was announced by no flourish 
of trumpets—outside of those which natur- 
ally belong in the opera of “‘ Aida.” For the 
conditions were not particularly favorable 
for attracting attention to a débutante. A 
feeling of uncertainty prevailed as to the 
duration of Mr. Grau’s management—even 
as to the continuance of opera at all in New 
York. Besides, this young American, excel- 
lent reputation as she had brought with her 
from Europe, had to establish her right to a 
place beside such long-celebrated singers as 
Sembrich, Eames, Nordica, Schumann- 
Heink, the de Reszkes, Campanari, Plancon, 
and David Bispham. These were the co- 
stars among whom she was expected to shine 
—and she did. She did more. From the 
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Home- 


By Clare 


Illustrated from photo- 


About the time each 
telling how many song- 
for Europe, one of our 
famous singers gathers 
with her husband goes 
makes a home for 
singing calls her 
intimate little 
will make you bet- 
who lends luster to 
little is 


very first, quiet 
and unassuming 
as she was, she 
took her place, 
even in_ that 
wonderful galaxy, as 
acontralto of the first order; 
and there, unquestioned, she 
has remained. Anyone who 
has the remotest idea what 
% it means to acquire such 

\ rank in such an organ- 

ization as the Metro- 

politan Opera Com- 

pany of New York, 

will appreciate 

what unremit- 

ting work, of 

what invaria- 

see stent bly fine type, 

she must have 

done. There is probab- 

ly no similar organization 

in the world whose standards 

are higher, which is exposed to more 

exacting criticism, or where the competi- 
tion is keener. 

No exciting stories, wildly trumpeted 
forth by press-agents, have marked this 
singer’s career. A Pittsburgh clergyman’s 
daughter, she very early showed a marked 
talent for music. While she was studying 
the art of singing, she married Mr. Sidney 
Homer, a celebrated song-composer, and 
they have “lived happily ever afterward.” 
“Behold all,” as the French say. With her 
husband’s encouragement and fullest help, 
she studied for grand opera, making her 
début at the Paris Opera, and singing both 
there and at the Royal Brussels Opera with 
great success. In America, among her own 
people, she has increased her fame steadily 
ever since, a prophet whose own gountrymen 
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graphs never before published 


spring that the newspapers are 
birds are departing on each ship 
best known and most justly 
her youngsters about her and 
out into her own country and 
them until the demand for her 
back to the metropolis. This 
sketch of Mme. Louise Homer 
ter acquainted with an artiste 
grand opera and about whom 
popularly known 


are not only willing but 
delighted to do her honor. 

She has disproved an- 
other failacy, too—the as- 
sertion that a great artist 
cannot be a good mother 
or the center of a happy 
home. It 
would be 
hard to 
















To her little son, Madame Homer is not the famous artist. She is just 


Mama, who reads him stories and sings to him 


imagine a more delightful atmosphere than that which 
I found when visiting the Homers. From the fas- 
cinating brown-eyed, fair-curled Hester Make- 
peace, of fifteen-months’ world experience, who 
showed all her lately-acquired teeth in happy 
smiles for my benefit, up to her dis- 
a p tinguished parents — every- 
thing was kindliness, courtesy, 

thought for others. 
The baby was the first of my acquaint- 
ances, and nobly did she sustain the family 
tradition. Nothing but the limitation of her 
vocabulary to one word prevented her from 
expressing her delight at helping entertain. 
Just as she and I were discussing the attrac- 
tiveness or non-attractiveness of silver purses 
as an article of diet, the five-year-old twins 
came in—and from that time on, the baby had 
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two rivals in affections only too easily 
won by lovely children. They had been 
out for a run in the fresh air with their 
governess, as they cheerfully told me while 
I was taking lessons in distinguishing 
Katherine from Anne. It proved an easy 
process, for their individuality is as strongly 
marked as their prettiness. 

They invited me down to the nursery 
and sang me the sweetest little New Year’s 
song. Just as they finished, Madame 
Homer entered. ‘Well, I don’t see that 
you need me at all!” she said laughingly. 
Thus, while her twins disproved their 
mother’s words by hugging her energetically, 
I had my first personal introduction to the 
great American contralto. 

We stopped on our way downstairs to see 
the baby, as Madame Homer explained that 
this was really her special hour. Hester 
Makepeace curled herself around her 
mother’s neck, and the two made a lovelier 
picture than any the Metropolitan Opera 
House scenery ever afforded. 

Madame Homer’s personality is not only 
a very sweet, but a very interesting one. 
She is most direct, most straightforward; 
earnestness and kindliness are mixed, indeed, 
in her make-up. Hers is no insipid amia- 
bility, although she is exceedingly lovable. 
No matter what point one discusses with her 
she knows her own mind fully, and expresses 
it frankly. One is free, therefore, in talking 
with her, from the carefully planned, un- 
spontaneous effects which in so many cases 
are inseparable from conversation with a 
celebrity—who has, as it were, placed him- 
or herself before the camera. It is not made 
easy, in the first place, for one to see her in 
her home. Her privacy is carefully pre- 
served from the annoyances of the casual 
interviewer, and her extreme modesty makes 
her dislike discussing herself or her achieve- 
ments, but when you do see her home and 
herself, nothing could be more charming 
than both. The big rooms of her New York 
house are filled with antique furniture, 
heirlooms all of it. Family portraits, her 
ancestors and her husband’s, are mingled 
with the copies of foreign paintings that 
strike the cosmopolitan note. Books, pic- 
tures, beautiful rugs, photographs, abound. 
It is a real home in every sense of the word. 

Mr. Homer’s fame as a composer of beau- 
tiful songs has grown side by side with-his 
wife’s achievements in opera. For years he 
has ranked among the leaders in American 
song-writing, and many of the greatest 


artists include his songs in their concert 
programs. It goes without saying that 
his wife loves to sing her husband’s compo- 
sitions, and it can readily be imagined how 
wonderful the musical atmosphere must be 
in a household where the master is a writer 
of beautiful songs and the mistress is a 
great singer in opera. 

His type is a delightful one. That kind- 
liness and sympathy which emanates from 
him so markedly is mingled with the keenest 
insight and the highest intellectual standards. 

Madame Homer talked happily of the 
suffrage. “So far as I have had the 
time to think about it at all, I approve of 
the movement in many ways,” she said. 
“Of course I could not take part in meet- 
ings or anything of that sort; it would be 
out of the question, as full as my life is, 
but I could never be an ‘anti.’ Indeed, if 
women were given the suffrage, I should 
certainly try to exercise the privilege of 
voting.“ I should consider it a duty, like 
any other. Mr. Homer, you know, is very 
much in favor of votes for women, and of 
course his judgment weighs a great deal 
with me. It would be good for women,” 
she added. “Their lives would be broad- 
ened in so many ways. Only I hope it 
will never tend to make them neglect their 
homes any more than they donow. Yousee, 
I am very much in favor of the old-fashioned 
type of house-mother, the woman who saw 
to things in her own house, herself, and did 
not delegate all her duties to servants.” 

As to women’s fashions, also, Madame 
Homer has her own ideas. The constrict- 
ing skirts of the present day, the silk- 
stocking craze, the transparent waists—all 
received her strong condemnation. The 
pretty black crépe de chine frock which she 
wore that day, with its dainty fall of lace, 
was an excellent illustration of her ability 
to be perfectly in keeping with modern 
styles without going to extremes. 

“T want you to meet my big daughter,” 
she said. “She is at home from boarding 
school now, and I took her shopping with 
me to-day. She’s at the age now when 
clothes interest her tremendously, mine as 
well as her own, and I love to have her help me 
decide on them. I really hardly have time 
to think of my own clothes at all, you know, 
and it is delightful to see her interest.”’ 

That the great contralto approves of 
American methods of education is shown by 
the fact that so far her oldest daughter and 
her son have both received their education 
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in this country. Later on they will doubt- 
less have the advantages incident to know- 
ing both Europe and America. 

I asked Madame Homer whether she 
considered it absolutely necessary for an 
American singer to study abroad. “It is 
perfectly possible to lay an excellent foun- 
dation for such work in this country,” she 
answered. “Of course the European part 
of your musical education gives a good 
finish, gives ease and experience, so that it 
is very desirable to have teaching, if you 
can get it, in both countries.” Her own 
experience illustrates perfectly the excel- 
lence of this advice, as she had studied for 
years in this country before her marriage 
and her departure to Europe for more 
study. 

Occasionally since her return to America 
she has gone back to Europe, notably in 
the year when the Metropolitan Opera 
achieved such great success in Paris, but 
she has not considered it by any means 
necessary always to join the annual exodus 
of the singers to Europe. Her husband 
joined us that 
afternoon, just 
as I had asked 
her what she 
thought of the 
tendencies of 
modern music, 
and with a 
modesty most | 
charming 
in one of 
her fame, 
she referred 
to her 
husband as os 
an authority— =| ‘ 
which indeed he ™ 
is. I found that 
he hoped some 
day fora reac- 
tion from some 
present forms 
toward the beautiful 
simplicity of such clas- 
sic operas as those of 
Gliick. Madame Ho- 
mer had just conceded 
before he came in, that 
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her tavorite réle is Orfeo Katherine, Anne, and Hester Makepeace, 
in Gliick’s opera of that the youngest members of the Homer 
name. household, which is a credit to America Charm on all who are 
Aside from the ex- anda refutation of the supposition that a SO fortunate as to come 
treme beauty of the public womancannot alsobeagood mother under her influence. 



















music, she loves the part of Orfeo because 
it has lovable characteristics. It has al- 
ways been a trial to her that music written 
for the contralto voice in opera nearly al- 
ways is fitted to gloomy or wicked types. 
She instanced some of her great successes— 
Amneris, the jealous princess in “Aida”; 
Fricka, the scolding wife of Wotan, in 
“The Nibelungen Ring”; Erda, his gloomy 
adviser, who, like most advisers, is called on 
only at the most unpleasant crises; Azu- 
cena, the most pathetically miserable figure 
in ‘“‘Trovatore,’—indeed in opera. In 
“Mona,” the recently given English opera, 
the contralto fares very little better. I 
have personally one most delightful recol- 
lection of Madame Homer laughing her way 
through “Falstaff,” as one of the “Merry 
Wives of Windsor”; but such relaxations 
are rare for contraltos. Saint-Saéns once 
told me that “‘the dark voice is best fitted 
for the dark mood,” and I repeated the re- 
mark to Madame Homer. His Dalila (in 
“Samson et Dalila’) has such beautiful 
music to sing, however, that Madame for- 
gives her somewhat obvious shortcomings, 
and no one who has ever heard Louise 
Homer sing “My Heart at Thy Sweet 
Voice” from that opera could do 
otherwise. 

Just at this point visitors were 
shown in, much to my regret. 
One leaves such an at- 
mosphere reluctantly. 
Lovers of music there are 
many and, thank Heaven, 
happy homes are plenty 

also; but one rarely finds 
so charming a combina- 
tion anywhere of all the 
delights the intellect can 
afford, with every sweet 
consideration that love 
for others can suggest. 
Most 
won der- 
ful of all 
it is, to 
find a wo- 
man at 
the very 
height 
of a suc- 
cessful career radiating 
mother-love, joy, and 
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I pour entire household out of window like Niagara. I throw forth family water-color landscape 
face of Aunt Nerissa Hodges, and it make boomerang fly-off, and stick on head of 
Hon. Fogg which went through. Too bad! 


Hashimura’Togo-Domestic 
Scientist 


Being the Letters of a Japanese Boy-of-all-Work Confessing His 
Struggles with American Housekeeping 


As Recorded by Wallace Irwin 


Illustrated by F Strothmann 


To Editor Good Housekeep Magazine who 
saves more homes than insurance. 


ON. DEARSIR:— Another place 

H where I am habitually absent can 

be found at home of Hon. Mrs & 

Mr Susan J. Fogg, Turnverein, Conn. I 

was burnt away from that place because of 
my heroism. I tell you how was: 
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This Mrs Fogg lady reside with her hus- 
band and furniture in a residence, which 
are covered with extremely wooden decora- 
tions, which talented sculptors have cut out 
with saws. She say it is one Queen Annie 
house. Perhaps so it is. Maybe this 
Annie were empress of Coney Island to 
build such merry architecture. 

Hon. Mrs Boss are considerable proud of 





Ns 


her house & what is inside. She got an 
elaborate number of plush picture-frames 
containing photos of Homer. Also she got 
cute jugs and pitchers walking over shelves 
& tables resembling decorated bugs doing so. 
Her dining room are full of cut-up glass- 
wear to resemble swollen diamonds. Over 
mantel-peace are portrait-face of Uncle 
Seth, famous hero, who was scared to death 
in Battle of Bully Run. 

‘‘Home,” she say so to me on date she 
hired me for employment, “Home should 
be full of objects to resemble soul of sweet 
lady what keep it.” 

“What a romping soul you must have!’’ 
I exclam for chivalry, while rubbing eyes to 
observe purply curtains and reddy carpets. 

“My house is nearly all furnished with 
wedding presents, birthday tributes and 
auction bargains of happy days,” she tell 
proudishly. “I value them for dear as- 
sociations.” 

“Dear associations seldom match in 
color,” I narrate. She did not assimilate 
those words I said it. 

“For instancely,” she go onwards, “there 
is painted fire-shovel with snow-scenery 
from Grandpa’s farm. I would not take 
considerable for that shovel.” 

‘‘How much has you been offered?” I 
ask to know. 

But she was thinking elsewheres. 

“Togo,’’she otter with serious eyebrows, 
‘there is not one drop of fire insurance on 
this house!” 

My heart stand on end for this informa- 
tions. “Then it would not pay to burn 
it!” I gosp. 

“Daily and nightly,” she agnosticate, 
“T worry with brain for fear some spark or 
blazes might walk into my home and burn 
all my sweet art and dear menorandum to 
zero of ashes!” 

“T shall smother all arson with great 
cruelty,” are fire-chief promise I make. 

So Hon. Mrs Fogg donate to me one 
smallish volume of book entitled ‘First 
Ade to Fires.”’ This literature, which is 
bound in 4th of July color, tell me following 
information about fire when he gets loose: 


Chimbleys are most dangerous articles to have 
around a house because they gets clogged with soot, 
thusly causing inflammation of the roof which cre- 
ates blazes and burns insurance. Total loss. Best 
way to put out a mad chimbley is to sprinkle salt 
down him until he quits. 

In case of houseafire, human folks must be saved 
before all other furniture, because they are most 
combustable. This can be did by throwing wet 
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blanket over them and dragging them forth. Valu- 
able heirlooms can be saved from burning house by 
taking them out. 


I read this instructions, Mr Editor, and 
feel prepared for anything. 

This Mrs Fogg got one Irish cooklady 
name of Hilda Katz. Hon. Hilda are 
beautiful, except her face and figure, which 
are not. She enjoy very sorry romance, 
because of Hon. Wm., a hack-driver, who 
drove away with another fiancée and re- 
mained there. Consequent of this, Hon. 
Hilda weep & cook nearly all time. 

“Togo,” she report to me, while making 
tears and pies, “never promise to marry any 
gentleman in the livery-stable business.” 

“T shall avoid this peril firmly,” I nar- 
rate. 

“67 doz assorted love-letters this Wm. 
sent me. And what usefulness are they 
now?” Weeps by her. 

“They might make a sad novel, if printed 
among pictures,” I say so. 

She peel onions with Romeo expression. 

But I were too busy being a fire-detective 
to think of Wm and his escape from love. 
Nearly each hour by clock-time Hon. Mrs 
would come to me and talk underwriter 
language: 

“You hear that smell of smoke?” she 
require. 

“Tt smell like New Haven Railroad 
burning dividends six miles away,” I say 
with syrup voice. 

One day, my Cousin Nogi give me swect- 
hearted gift of one valuable cigar, price 5c. 
cash-money. I nourish this dear tobacco 
very carefully in pocket and await till late 
night-hour when I could smoke him in my 
room & think of my ancestors. So I lock 
door, open window and do so. - In midst of 
puffs I hear something. 

“Knock-knock!” This noise by Hon. 
Door. I unlock lock and gaz outside to 
where Hon. Mrs Fogg was there with 
kimono & pale eyebrows. 

“Some odor is burning in this house!’ 
she gollup. 

“What perfume of smell do it resemble?” 
I ask it. 

“Tt resemble a fire among dry goods,” 
she gubble. 

“Be calmly quiet,” I negotiate. “‘The 
smell you heard was merely only slight gift- 
cigar I smoke in honor of my Cousin Nogi.” 

‘“‘T would avoid such a cousin,” she snib 
with nose. “Blow out gas and go to bed 
at oncely!” 


? 
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I could hear her peevishness by her feet 
as they walked. 

It were nice, balmish evening of summer 
weather when Mrs and Mr Chas Hassock, 
neighborly persons of quiet fashion, was 
there to play bridge-gamble amidst society 
clothing. Hon. Mr Fogg, medium gentle- 
man with tame whiskers, were also there 
acting like a husbandman. 

Bridge-card resume for several hours 
while those 4 persons sat there calling each 
other “Trumps” and other American in- 
sults. 

O suddenly! ! what was that my nose 
smelled ? Inflammatory smell of fire! ! 

With iced brain I recall what “First Ade 
to Fires” said about mad chimbleys, so I 
rosh silently to outside house to see how 
ours were behaving. O surely yes! Hon. 
Chimbley were shooting sparkles & pin- 
wheels from his enraged bricks! 

What I dothen? With immediate quick- 
ness, I rosh to dining-room and grab 2 salt- 
sellers in my courageous thumbs. Making 
my toes extremely swift, I clomb ladder to 
roof & scramble along shingles with care 
peculiar to Thos Cats. Then, by heroic 
movement of wrists, I pepper considerable 
salt straight into the face of that mad 
Chimbley. Yet he still continue on mak- 
ing Vesuvius out of himself. 

What nextly must I do? I think of that 
fire-volume which say. ‘Human folks must 
be saved before all other furniture.” 

So I scomper to bed-room, dragg forth 
one complete blanket & soush him in wet 
water of bath-tub. With these blanket 
held in my firm knuckles, I ascended 
downstairs to parlor where Hon. Mrs Fogg 
set in her marcel hair and considerable ex- 
pensive face-powder calling Mrs Hassock a 
“Renig”’ in bridge-language. 

With wetness of blanket, I stand behind 
Hon. Mrs Fogg. 

‘What for?” she holla when she seen me. 
But before anything else could collapse, I 
wound wettish blanket round her head. 

“Gog!”’ she report with strangely voice. 
Yet, before she could narrate more, I had 
drogged her forthly to fresh air. 

“‘What is the meaning of this meanness?”’ 
require Hon Fogg. 

“Meaning of Fire!” I yellup. ‘Why 
do you stand there making speechless 
talks, when your home is sparking?” 

At this oratory of words, everybody be- 
gin making hook-and-ladder movements. 


Hon. Fogg grabb bird-cage and pair of 


tongs. Hon. Mrs save 3 plush albums. 
Hon. Hassock attemp to remove side- 
board, but it were nailed to floor. Hon. 
Mrs Hassock rosh down street breaking 
fire-alarms out of telephone poles. 

But I were more Sandow in my strength. 
With Samurai knuckles, I grasp cabinet 
full of cut-up glasswear and roll him down 
front steps tolawn. Loud crashes! Thus- 
ly was valuable dishes saved from fire. 

With deer-foot heels, I eloped upstairs 
to bed-room and begin pouring entire house- 
hold out of window. Mattrass, pitchers, 
rugs etc., fell like Niagara falling. When 
I threw forth family water-color landscape 
representing the face of Aunt Nerissa 
Hodges, it make boomerang fly-off and 
struck on head of Hon. Fogg which went 
through. Too bad. 

I were just in the heroism of poking brass 
bedstead through pane of glass, when Mrs 
and Mr Fogg escorted by Mrs and Mr Has- 
sock and Hon. Hilda Katz, cook-lady, sud- 
denly encroach into room and seeze me. 

“Platoon of brainless mind!” they all 
hiss like circular snakes. “Who inform you 
this house were blaze?”’ 

“Did I not see Hon. Chimbley spitting 
rockets?” This from me. 

“‘Sakes of shucks!” commute Hon. Hilda 
contemptibly. “That were not house- 
afire. That were merely me burning negli- 
gent love-letters in kitchen stove.” 

Grones by all. 

“So my house are not afire!”’ report Hon. 
Mrs for disappoint. 

“So sorry!” I regret. In distant mid- 
night I could hear rural hose-carriage ap- 
proaching with gongs. ‘‘ Maybe there was 
no fire, but this were very useful practice. 
Also I was enabled to show you the iced 
quality of my intelligence. If there had 
been some fire, I should put it out!” 

“You have put nearly everything els2 
out,” sorrowfully Hon. Mrs, looking out- 
side to moonlight where the entire interior 
of her home lay scrambled on the lawn. 

Hon. Fogg gargle with his teeth. 

“Since you are so talented at putting 
things out,” he suggest, “‘perhaps you can 
place yourself elsewheres with immediate 
rapidness.”’ 

I oblige. When nextly observed, I 
were setting in R. R. Station awaiting for 
morning train and feeling quite roasted. 

Hoping you are the same 

Yours truly 
Hashimura Togo. 











Mrs. Elinor Glyn, who 
won sudden popularity 
with her ‘*Three 
Weeks,” has done much 
other work of a more 
enduring quality. This 
contribution to our Mar- 
riage series, her most re- 
cent work, has all the 
freshness and frankness 
that might be expected 
of a writer of her abil- 
ity and opportunities for 

observation 


ARRIAGE is an interesting subject, 

and one which has touched, or 

will probably touch, most of our 
lives; therefore it may not be unprofitable 
to study it a little, what it means and 
what it should mean; because, in the 
present upheaval of all our old _ beliefs, 
marriage, as a sensible institution, is being 
attacked upon many sides. 

It is extremely easy to pull down a house, 
but it requires skill and special training 
to rebuild it. Before dragging the roof off, 
and demolishing the walls, it would be 
wiser to have made a distinct plan, and 
provided the materials ready for the recon- 
struction of a new habitation, that the rain 
and the wind may not overcome us when we 
have no shelter for our heads. 

But this is what the attackers of marriage 
have as yet failed to do. Here are three 
facts which we can begin by looking at: 
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“Men and women who read this, 
do not pass it by, but stop and think 
before you plunge, through the 
giving and the taking of a wedding 


ring, into happiness or misery ~ 


First: Some kind cf union between 
man and woman, consolidated by the law, 
is necessary for the continuation of a race 
in vigor and moral upliftment. 

Second: It is admitted by the greatest 
philosophers and deepest thinkers that the 
welfare of the community is of more im- 
portance than the fluctuating desires of the 
individual. 

Third: A fine ideal, however impos- 
sible of attainment, is a force for good to be 
held up before the eyes of the mass of the 
people, who, however much actual educa- 
tion has advanced, are still too unendowed 
with personal brain to have any judgment 
themselves, their capacities allowing them 
to see only the effects of things upon their 
immediate surroundings without perceiving 
the causes, and therefore leaving them inca- 
pable of judging what could be good for the 
country, the race, or humanity in general. 
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After all these centuries legal marriage 
still holds, because no one has been able to 
suggest any other union which could take 
its place without bringing chaos. And it 
seems more than likely that no one will 
ever be sufficiently inspired so to do! So 
let us now consider the present legal mar- 
riage as still being a stable fact, and see 
how we can make the best of it. 

In it there are two things which both 
man and woman forget—or refuse to face— 
and which are perhaps the chief causes of 
most unhappiness. Man forgets that his 
kind words of love and sympathy are of 
far more importance to the actual happi- 
ness of the woman than any of his deeds. 
Words fill and satisfy her imagination, 
which is active whenever she is alone, and 
kind deeds, with few or indifferent words, 
make very little impression upon it. Wo- 
man forgets—or will not face—the fact 
that man is by nature a polygamous an- 
imal. There is no use in arguing about 
this and saying he ought not to be and 
that it is a horrible idea. It is a physio- 
logical fact, and to dispute it is to criticize 
the Almighty’s scheme for insuring a con- 
tinued population. That man should have 
polygamous instincts is essential for this 
scheme to work against any odds. 

Whatever we choose to say in contradic- 
tion to this resolves itself into empty words, 
the fact of nature remaining. It would be 
just as sensible to try to argue that because 
we do not like to drink sea water, it has no 
business to be salt, and to decide that it 
is not salt, and that we will not recognize 
that it is salt! The ocean would just laugh 
at us, and remain briny! And no doubt 
nature laughs at silly woman, too, when 
she tries to judge man without understand- 
ing the elementary principle of creation. 

This being clearly grasped, it must be 
seen that monogamous marriage is an ideal 
state, not a natural state, and it must be 
admitted to be such, and lived up to as an 
ideal, not undertaken with the notion that 
fidelity in man is a natural and infidelity 
an unnatural thing. It is the other way 
about, because of the fundamental instincts 
of man, which continuously and subcon- 
sciously suggest to him the necessity for 
self-preservation, which in its larger sense 
means species-preservation. 

Woman, on the other hand, although un- 
consciously inspired by this same funda- 
mental instinct of species-preservation, is 
not naturally polygamous, or rather poly- 





androus, because such a state would mili- 
tate against this end by eventually destroy- 
ing pure offspring. She becomes promis- 
cuous only under certain conditions. Fi- 
delity, then, is a natural state for woman, 
and she has not to fight against any funda- 
mental instinct of her sex in order to pre- 
serve it. She has only to resist perverted 
desire, which is an exotic growth, the out- 
come of civilization. Thus fidelity is much 
harder for man, who, to succeed in being 
faithful, is obliged to dominate a natural 
instinct, which is a far more difficult thing 
to do than to fight against an exotic desire, 
because all natural things are governed by 
inexorable and eternal laws, and are not 
at the mercy of circumstance. Thus the 
natural instinct of man is at work in con- 
tinuousactivity all the time—and the exotic 
desire is intermittent and the result of cir- 
cumstance. 

Of course all this has been said before by 
many serious thinkers, and I am reiterating 
these facts only because the general readers 
may have forgotten them, and I must bring 
them to their recollection to make the rest 
of our discussion upon marriage clear. 

These instincts being admitted, we can 
go on to a survey of legal marriage. At 
first, it must have been an affair of expedi- 
ency. The woman was probably expected 
to be faithful, and brute force took care 
that she was so, or that she immediately 
paid-the price of possible contamination of 
offspring by being killed. She was ex- 
pected to be faithful for a natural reason, 
not for a spiritual or sentimental one; the 
reason being, as already inferred, to insure 
the purity of the offspring. Man had no 
need to be faithful to one woman to secure 
this end, and never, in consequence, 
dreamed of being so. 

All through pagan times infidelity in 
man was rampant and recognized, and not 
looked upon as sin. And when woman be- 
came civilized enough to have exotic de- 
sires, she lost her natural instinct—that of 
preservation of pure offspring—and became 
often a vicious creature. 

Then the Church arrived and turned 
marriage into a sacrament, presumably 
with the noble intention of trying to elevate 
man and overcome his carnal nature. Man 
outwardly conformed, and with his whole 
soul’s desire to be true and to uplift himself, 
each individual who really believed no 
doubt did war with his instincts, and num- 
bers probably succeeded in conquering 














them; while 
woman 
flung herself 
with furore 
under the 
influences of 
spiritual things, 

and in the truly de- 
vout cases overcame her grafted 
desires and returned to natural 
instincts. But in beings of both 
sexes who were unconvinced by 
religion, infidelity continued to 
flourish, as it does even to 

this day. A man who truly 

believes that he is sinning 
in being unfaithful, and who 
understands that outside 
opinion is nothing in the 
soiling of his own soul, but 
that the matter is between 
himself and God, will always 
be faithful in body to a 
woman he has wedded, 
whether he cares for her or 
not. But amanwho has not 
this conviction, and who does 
not live in this intimate relation to his 
God, has no reason to hold himself from 
indulging his natural instinct, except the 
fear of being found out, and when his sa- 
gacity has suggested safeguards against this, 
his instinct will certainly give itself ex- 
pression. It is all a question of personal 
belief. There are numbers of good and 
honest characters who do not feel con- 





A woman disgusts or bores a 
man, and then bewails her sad 
lot, and calls the mana brute 

for being indifferent and a 
shameful creature for 
looking elsewhere for 
consolation 











vinced 
that en- 
tire fidel- 
ity in 
man to 
one woman 
was in- 
tended by 
the Creator, 
and who there- 
fore feel no degrada- 
tion in the latitude they 
allow themselves. It is not 
for us to argue which are 
right and which are wrong, 
but rather to stick to the 
subject of marriage, and 
how it can perhaps be made 
happier in these present 
days where all other condi- 
tions of life are changing, 
by a better comprehension 
of fundamental instincts and laws of nature. 
Woman has developed so far that gener- 
ally she is a reasonable and balanced crea- 
ture, with strong individuality and _per- 
sonal tastes and likes and dislikes. She 
is now ill fitted to keep them all in subserv- 
ience to man, unless he is her intellectual 
master. She may have wedded only be- 
cause the emotion of sex (not understood 
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as such, and called by a number of other 
names, such as “love,” “devotion,” “at- 
traction”) forced her at one of its power- 
ful moments to take a physical mate—one 
totally unsuited to her moral caliber. But 
she has knelt at the altar and sworn vows 
before God—and perhaps has fulfilled 
woman’s original mission in the world, and 
become the mother of children, so what is 
to be done to ratify her mistake and its un- 
happy consequences? 

She must look all the circumstances of it 
in the face, and ask herself whether she her- 
self threw dust in her own eyes as regards 
the character of her husband, whether he 
deceived her in this—or whether-they just 


drifted together, each to blame as much as" 


the other, through the attraction of sex 
and the cruelty of ignorance. She may re- 
gret it a thousandfold, but she has done the 
thing of her own free will; no one forced 
her to wed the man. She may have done 
so unwillingly in some cases, and for ul- 
terior motives; but at all events she was 
consenting and not dragged to church re- 
sisting. And so if she is sensible she will 
use the whole of her intelligence to make the 
best of it. She will look to the end of her 
every action and her every thought. Will 
brooding over her ‘‘rights” and the wrongs 
he may have inflicted, mend them? Will it 
do anything but give her vanity the satis- 
faction of self-pity? Certainly not. 

If she has really evolved enough to wish to 
impose her opinions and individuality upon 
her household or the community, she will 
have realized that the welfare of the home 
for which she is responsible, and the com- 
munity to which she belongs, are, or ought 
to be, of far more consequence to her than 
her own personal emotions. Therefore she 
must ask herself whether she has arly right 
to upset the happiness of the one, and the 
conception of good of the other, by indulging 
in personal quarrels and bickerings, or open 
scandal, with her husband. A really noble 
and unselfish woman would never consider 
her personal emotions before her duty to 
God and to her neighbor. It is because the 
outlook of woman is, as a rule, so pitiably 
narrow and self-centered that she often 
makes a useless and unhappy wife, and ship- 
wrecks her own and her family’s future. 

Man has gone on with his brute force, and 
his physical and mental attraction, and his 
tastes and beliefs and aspirations very much 
the same for thousands of years. Num- 
bers of them were brutes then, and numbers 


are brutes still and will remain so. - It is 
only woman who has so incredibly changed, 
and after staying immeasurably behind in 
importance and in intellectuality for count- 
less centuries, she now seeks to equal if not 
outstep man in all things. It would be well 
for man to wake up to the fact that he is 
now wedding a woman with every sense and 
nerve and conception of life far in advance 
of what his mother believed herself to be 
capable of, and so his methods toward 
a wife must not be as his father’s were. 
If man wishes. to have the good, domestic, 
obedient wife his father—perhaps one 
should go farther back and say grandfather 
—expected—and got—he must either chcose 
a timid weakling who becomes just his echo, 
or he must earn to treat the modern wo- 
man as a conmixade and being who mentally 
can understand and _follow his aspirations, 
and even assist him in his desires, a crea- 
ture to respect and consult, one whom he 
cannot rule just because he is a man and she 
is a woman, but can do so and bring her 
to obedience only when he has shown her 
his intellectual superiority and his wisdom! 

Woman is as willing to be ruled as ever 
she was—she always adores a master—but 
she has grown too intelligent to bow her 
head just because a man is a man. He must 
be the man. Man is naturally fighting for 
his old omnipotence, which he possessed 
regardless of his personal endowment, sim- 
ply because he was a male creature; and the 
foolish section of woman is fighting man 
with bombs and tricks and frantic words, 
instead of convincing him by her wisdom 
and attainments, by her demonstrations of 
knowledge of life and its duties, that she is 
at last fitted to be treated as an equal and a 
comrade, not as a plaything and a slave. 

Who does not respect a woman who ful- 
fils all her obligations with grace and charm, 
whose house is well ordered, whose friends 
are well entertained by her fine mind, and 
whose children are carefully brought up and 
full of understanding? She is indeed more 
precious than rubies, and a far stronger in- 
fluence for the good of her community than 
she who shouts of rights and wrongs and 
votes for women. The first woman could 
control a hundred votes and help a govern- 
ment, but the second can only clog the 
wheels of the sex’s advancement. 

Now we get back to marriage! The 
first and foremost thing to be understood is 
that it is a frightful responsibility to under- 
take, and that all those who enter into this 
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bond lightly and for 
frivolous motives, 
or from just 
drifting, will be 
made by fate 
to pay the 
price. Think 
of it! Two 
people stand 
up and swear 
before Al- 
mighty God 
to continue 
to love each 
other until 
death do 
them part. 
They solemnly 
stand there and 
make vows 
about an emo- 
tion over which 
they have no more 
control than they 
have over the keeping of the 
wind in the south. They have 
control, if they have strong 
wills, over its demonstration 
only. And then, in nine cases 
out of ten, neither 
thinks for a moment 
afterward of his or her “ok Gk 
responsibility of trying 
to make possible the 
observance of: these 
vows by keeping alight the flame of love 
in the other’s heart. A man utterly disil- 
lusions a woman, and then blames her, not 
himself, for ceasing to care for him and for 
being eventually attracted by some one else. 
A woman disgusts or bores a man, and 
then bewails her sad lot, and calls the man 
a brute for being indifferent and a shame- 
ful creature for looking elsewhere for con- 
solation. In all marriages there is no one 
to blame or praise for happiness or unhap- 
piness but the two individuals themselves. 
It is Ais fault, or misfortune, if she no longer 
cares, and likewise hers in the parallel case— 
and it is owing to the weakness of one or the 
other if outside circumstances have been able 
tointerfere. Thus, to insure happiness, there 
must be a tremendous sense of personal re- 
sponsibility, and there should be understand- 
ing of life, and understanding of fundamental 
instincts, and understanding of sex instincts. 
And there should bea ruthless tearing away of 
the false values whicha Victorian age grafted 























Before proposing marriage man, should pause 

No marriage can be certain of 

continuing happy which has been entered into 
in the spirit of taking a lottery-ticket 


upon religion, narrowing the mind of woman as to 


man’s needs, and narrowing man’s con- 
ception of woman’s mental capacity. 
No woman must ever forget in 
her relation to man that “he who 
pays the piper calls the tune,” and 
in this I am speaking literally 
not only of shekels of gold and 
silver, but of the power 
incorporated in certain 
personalities. And man, 
if he choose to exert it, 
has always force 
majeure at his 
command in the 
last extremity, 
although in 
these days of 
Herculean 
young women 
he may lose 
even this in 
time! 

Before un- 
dertaking to play 
that most difficult 
part of wife, every girl 
ought to ask herself: 
Does she care for the 
man enough to make her 
use her intelligence to 
understand him, and 
try to keep him loving 
her? Or if she does 
not personally care 
enough for him to trouble about this—will 
the situation of her husband in the world 
satisfy her, and make the bondage, un- 
leavened by love, of the care of house, serv- 
ants, and possible children worth while? 

Before undertaking the situation she 
ought to look at every aspect of the case, 
and question herself searchingly upon her 
own aims and ends, and if the actual facts 
will or will not fit in with them. Having 
made up her mind that for one reason or 
another it is for her happiness to take a 
certain man for her mate, she ought then 
sedulously to cultivate all the aspects of 
the condition which can conduce to peace 
and to the attainment and enjoyment of 
that end. She must not forget that the 
man has paid her the highest honor a man 
can pay a woman. He has selected her to 
be his life companion. He proposes, in 
nine cases out of ten, to provide her with a 
home and to take upon himself the respon- 
sibility of her maintenance. When the 
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woman has money of her own this question 
is different naturally! But in all cases the 
man in asking her to marry him has shown 
that something in her—or in her posses- 
sions—makes her appear worth the giving 
up of his liberty. So she owes him just as 
much as the thing he took her for. If for 
her money, and she knows it is for that, and 
she has been sufficiently humble to accept 
him cn those terms, she owes him money. 
If for love, at least the outside observances 
of love! If he has pretended love and it is 
for some other motive, his Nemesis will fall 
upon him in the disillusion and contempt 
he will inspire; but in all cases the woman, 
through want of intelligence or pure mis- 
fortune, has crossed the Rubicon with him; 
she has allowed him to teach her the mean- 
ing of dual life—she has put it into his power 
with her to create future lives. She can- 
not, for any price or any prayers, recross that 
fatal stream. So for all reasons of com- 
mon-sense—and above all, sense of respon- 
sibility to the community—she had better 
make the best of her bargain. 

Likewise, man should pause and think 
and ask questions of himself. Is it merely 
because I cannot obtain this woman upon 
any other terms that I am offering her 
marriage? Have I respect for her? Do I 
think she will bring happiness into my 
house as well as pleasure to my body? 
Is she suited to my brain capacity when 
I am not exalted by physical emotion? 
Am I going to curb my selfishness and 
behave decently toward her? 

If he can answer these questions sat- 
isfactorily he may know that he is under- 
taking a hundred-to-one chance of peace 
and happiness. But if the physical desire 
is stronger than all these considerations, 
then he must know and realize that, what- 
ever happens, he must never blame the 
woman. He has succumbed to the most 
material and alas! the most hideously 
strong force in nature—not because the 
woman tempted him, as it has been the 
fashion for man to say since the days of 
Adam—but because there is something in 
himself which is so weak that it cannot 
listen to the promptings of the spirit when 
the body calls. 

In each and every case it is a man’s duty 
to be kind and courteous to the woman who 
is his wife. He has made her so by his free 


vows before God (no one can be forced 
to the altar against his absolute will in 
these days), or he has made her so by vows 
and a business agreement, according to the 
laws of his country, before the registrar. In 
either case he has made her his legal wife 
and the possible mother of his children— 
units unborn who can affect the welfare of 
his country. He has then his great duties 
toward her. If she was a girl, he has 
taken from her that which nothing on earth 
can restore. He has made her into another 
being. He has been instrumental in mak- 
ing her—this other human soul—accept 
responsibilities, and he is-bound as an hon- 
orable man to school himself so as to be 
able to help the mutual happiness and 
peace of their dual existence. And if he 
wishes to be obeyed, loved, and respected, 
he has to look to himself that he inspire 
obedience, love, and respect in his mate. 
She will not experience these feelings to 
order. And fear alone, or some other and 
lower motive, would make her simulate 
them. Man must not forget that nothing 
simulated can last. Truth alone remains 
at the end of the year. 

No marriage can be certain of continu- 
ing happy which has been entered into in 
the spirit of taking a lottery-ticket. But 
most marriages could be fairly happy if 
both man and woman looked the thing 
squarely in the face and made up their 
minds that they would run together in 
harness as two well-trained carriage-horses, 
both knowing of the pole, both pulling at 
the coliar and not overstraining the traces, 
both taking pride in their high stepping 
and their unity of movement. How much 
more dignified than to make a pitiable ex- 
hibition of incompatibility like two wild 
creatures kicking and plunging, and finally 
upsetting the vehicle they had agreed to 
draw! I would like to discuss now the 
problem of whether or not marriage can 
be made happy no matter how it starts, by 
using common-sense, but the deep interest 
of the whole subject has made my pen 
already cover too much space, and I must 
refrain. 

Only, men and women who read this, do 
not pass it by, but stop and think before 
you plunge, through the giving and the 
taking of a wedding ring, into happiness or 
misery. 
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How Can An Unasked Girl Marry? 


The following letter to the Editor frankly asks a question that has secretly been in 
women’s hearts since there has been marrying and giving in marriage. Women 
have taken their place in the world’s work and ask no man’s leave to de- 
clare their economic independence; but in life’s fundamental they wait, 
nor dare show that they care to do otherwise, as they have waited 


all through the ages. Is there a remedy? What is it? 


Miss Jessie Woodrow 

Wilson, on “What Girls 
Can Do For Other Girls,” in 
Goop HovusEKEEPING, and it 
has interested me very much. 
The fact that Miss Wilson is 
directing a regular department 
for girls leads me to hope that 
sometime soon we will hear some- 
thing about a more selfish prob- 
lem, “‘ What Girls Can Do For Them- 
selves.”’ I don’t mean how we may become 
doctors, or trained nurses, or grand opera 
singers, but how we can make ourselves feel 
that we were born to doa certain work in 
the world, and that we are doing it well. 

Ever since I was a little girl I have felt 
that the work I was born to do would take 
the form of marriage and the care of a hus- 
band, children, and a home. But I am 
twenty-five years old. I have been out of 
college two years, and no man of any de- 
scription has asked me to marry him. I 
know other girls of my age who are practi- 
cally in the same plight, though they would 
rather die than admit it. 

I would not dare tell my mother that I 
want to marry. She would be sincerely 
shocked. I have talked to her, however, 
about trying to find a real interest by getting 
some kind of work, but she says that would 
injure my “chances” in life. How could 
it, when if I go on as I am I don’t see how 
I am ever to have any chances at all? 

We live in what is called a fashionable 
suburb. We keep two maids, so there is 
very little for me to do about the house. 
Once in a while I make a shirtwaist or bake 
a cake, but father need not have spent his 
money to give me four years at college 
if that is all I am fit to do. We have 
what is called society here, but there are 
practically no eligible men in it. At 
dances and dinners we meet either boys 
who can’t afford to marry, or old bach- 
elors who for one reason or another invari- 


I HAVE read the article by 





ably give their attention to the 
young married women. 
There is in our neighborhood, 
a woman doctor for whom I 
have a great respect, and I 
have talked over with her all 
the things which are troubling 
me. But while she is sympa- 
thetic, she does not give me 
much encouragement to hope 
things will change for the better in 
my time. Other women repeat that 
old saw about “waiting for Mr. Right 
to come along,” but that seems to be very 
silly when I realize that I am twenty-five 
years old and that I haven’t yet met even 
Mr. Wrong or Mr. Anybody who would ask 
me to marry him. 

I forgot to say that I am considered quite 
attractive and that my case is, therefore, 
not exceptional. My doctor friend says 
that the young men are all rushing to the 
cities, and that there they are just as lonely 
in boarding-houses and _bachelor-apart- 
ments as we are in the suburbs. She says 
that the working girl has a better chance to 
marry than the society girl, because the 
former has more chances to meet men day 
after day and so establish the tie of propin- 
quity. She says that the young men in the 
cities by the time they are in a position to 
marry have grown too selfish and sophisti- 
cated and don’t marry at all, or else they 
marry girls generally far beneath them. 

What can I do for my own future? Iam 
urged not to go to work. I am not excep- 
tionally talented, and I don’t know that 
I would be much of a success as a business 
woman. The job I want, that of wife and 
mother, doesn’t come and look for me. I 
am forbidden by custom to go in search of 
it. What is to become of me? What 
excuse have I for living? What good am 
I and what good are the thousands of other 
girls out of college and with no chance to 
marry, who are in exactly the same plight 
that I am? Re i Tt: 
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The Young 
Women's Chris- ‘ 

tian Association 
is reaching out to 
the ends of the 
earth; its banner 
is penetrating to 
every remotest 
spot where girls 
can work for 
girls, no matter 
what their race 
or creed may be 
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Chinese girls at 
the annual _ con- 
ference of the 
¥.. W..C. A.. 2 
Silver Bay. Their 
part in the great 
pageant of June 
26th was to illus- 
trate what the 
Association is 
doing for girls 
in eastern Asia 


An Open Door to Service 


This department of the magazine, presenting from month to month 
various phases of the work of the Young Women’s Christian Associ- 
ation, is under the editorial direction of Miss Jessie Woodrow Wilson 


By Elizabeth Wilson 


“Vocational Choice”; that one term 

precludes the other; that when one is 
actually called she cannot choose but do. 
But in the ordinary use of the term a girl’s 
early life and education are concerned 
hugely with the choosing of her vocation. 
A vocation differs from an occupation in 
that it occupies her heart as well as her 
hands. 

Anyone at all expert in vocational guid- 
ance knows that there are certain questions 
in the mind of every young woman who 
looks forward to even a year of wage earn- 
ing between school and marriage. Con- 
cerning every form of work she asks: 

Is it of service to the community? Is it 
overcrowded, or is there chance for ad- 
vancement? Does it offer a reasonable 
future? Does it afford opportunities for 
self-development? What technical prep- 
aration is required? 


I: is said that there is no such thing as 
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Because it answers all these queries fa- 
vorably, the profession of employed officer 
in the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion claims to be ranked as a profession of 
many possibilities. The term “employed 
officer” covers every type of professional 
salaried worker. It includes 103 national 
secretaries at headquarters in New York 
City, and stationed at the field headquarters 
in eleven cities of the United States; 29 
American secretaries on the foreign field; 
general secretaries at 54 universities and 
colleges, in ten organized counties com- 
posed of rural branches, and in more than 
two hundred cities; directors of religious, 
general, and physical education in cities; 
industrial secretaries working in manu- 
facturing centers; superintendents of lunch- 
rooms and Association residences; workers 
among young girls. It includes travelers’ 
aid matrons, and employment secretaries. 

That the Young Women’s Christian As- 






























To equip 
themselves 
for the many 
demands made 
upon Association 
secretaries, who often 
must lead in play as well , 
as in the things of the 


sociation is of ser- 
vice to the com- 
-munity is proved 
daily by a thous- 
and instances, 
private 
public. “Are you 
the uplift woman?” 
asked a little girl of 
a village secretary. 
““Ma says she'll give 
you four dollars if you’ll 
uplift sister.” The 
youngster was caught 
long enough to tell 
her “sister’s” name 
and residence, and with- 
out exhausting all the 
proffered resources of 
money the secretary 
soon interested the 
older sister in the Association basket-ball 
teams, and the work of “uplift” went for- 
ward naturally and unprofessionally. 

Is it overcrowded? One of our secre- 
taries, who had previously been a college 
teacher, revisited England recently and 
called upon some of the leaders of the As- 
sociation for promoting the education of 
women in Oxford, where she had studied. 
The principal of home students said, “‘ You 
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spirit, 
girls who 
have had a 
thorough pre- 
liminary train- 
ing spend a year at 
the National Training 
School in New York City 


did not write us stat- 
ing what post you had 
secured.” Secured! 
Her. guest instantly 
thought of the twenty 
Association positions 
which had sought her, 
and of the seventy in- 
structors, some carry- 
ing the Ph. D. degree, 
who had applied for 
her vacant college 
position, and an- 
swered, “I did not 
care to report that 

I had left teaching, 

for I was afraid you 

would be disap- 
pointed to hear that 

I had abandoned 

academic’ work.” 
“Oh, no, anyone can teach,” commented 
her Anglo-Saxon instructor; ‘only one in 
twenty has the executive gifts for such a 
position as yours.” 

It is not an overcrowded profession as 
yet. About one hundred and fifty new po- 
sitions have been created each recent year, 
and fully as many workers drop out for mar- 
riage, or because of home responsibilities, 
or go to the mission field or take other posi- 
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tions. Some who will not learn how to 
leave a margin, break down physically as 
they would in any other occupation. It 
is especially the positions paying $1200 
and upward that stand vacant, waiting for 
the woman with business sense, personal 
charm, deep religious instincts, open vision, 
and technical training—for the executive 
who can inspire others to service, and not 
condole with herself at having too much to 
do alone. It is not the custom to apply for 
positions; qualified candidates are recom- 
mended to vacancies. 

Does this profession offer a reasonable 
future? As certain as that in any profes- 
sion followed by women. Experience is 
counted, and a gray-haired secretary is not 
discounted. The Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association reaches to all quarters of 
the globe,. and American secretaries are 
sought for in Sydney and Cape Town, in 
Paris and Florence, as well as in the four 
countries to which American secretaries 
are sent out on a missionary basis; viz., In- 
dia, China, Japan, and Argentine. The 
movement endures, because what may be 
won by personality is held by organiza- 
tion; each member of the staff makes her 
contribution; and the resident volunteer 
workers in the community bind things 
together. Any part of a secretary’s duties 
will increase her equipment as a lay mem- 
ber of society in this generation of social- 
ized efforts; in fact, her professional expe- 
rience actually prepares her for the home 
duties which most of the secretaries ulti- 
mately assume, because the secretary’s 
problem is the fundamental one of life— 
“getting along with people and getting 
something done.” 

Is there opportunity for self-develop- 
ment and self-expression? Yes, because 
nothing of human interest is alien to one 
devoted to the economic, physical, social, 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual interests 
of women and girls. She meets with the 
leaders of other civic forces; she is called 
into council on questions of recreation pro- 
grams, of missionary jubilees; she looks 
after housing newly arrived industrial 
workers; she inaugurates protective meas- 
ures for the girls of a widely radiating terri- 
tory; she plans interdenominational religious 
training; she opens up educational and vaca- 
tion opportunities; she introduces and ties 
together the existing agencies affecting girls’ 
lives and calls other agencies into existence. 
In a secretary’s personal social relations, 





in her mingling with friends in the University 
or Woman’s Club, in her own church life, in 
the informal gaieties where power to do 
“stunts” is applauded, in her bearing with 
members of the board, the committees, and 
the membership at large, she will have a 
continued outlet for her own personality. 

And the most vital question of all, What 
technical preparation is required? is an- 
swered by the National Board as follows: 

When a young woman who has been a 
distinct leader in the best things in college 
has found herself, perhaps by a year or 
two of teaching, she is accepted for one of 
the Preparatory Training Centers, admin- 
istered by the Field Committees all over the 
country. This is three months of prac- 
tice work studying Bible and Association 
courses outlined at national headquarters, 
subject to examination from there. After 
making good there, the candidate is recom- 
mended to a position as assistant or depart- 
ment secretary before coming to the Na- 
tional Training School for her graduate 
study. This graduate school, at 135 East 
52nd Street, New York City, is an eleven- 
story building erected in 1912. In this 
building are lecture-, class-, and seminar- 
rooms, library, living-rooms, single bedrooms 
for students, etc. It is the most beautiful 
building of its kind in the world. 

The curriculum of the school embraces 
Bible study, religious pedagogy, social 
science, personal, home, and community 
living; naturally, too, an exhaustive pres- 
entation of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association in all its ramifications as well 
as those of current movements with which 
the employed officer must co-operate. An 
advanced course for physical directors who 
have graduated from normal schools of 
physical education finds place here in the 
summer. As yet the National Board of- 
fers no technical training for domestic 
science and art teachers, and cafeteria di- 
rectors, but secures them from the best 
technical schools throughout the country. 

Many have entered this profession be- 
cause it ministers to the whole nation, not 
emphasizing one aspect; others because the 
Christian purpose runs through every ac- 
tivity in every field; others because their 
friends who are secretaries “have received 
therein great satisfaction of heart’’; others, 
and this includes those who have given the 
foregoing reasons, because the possibilities 
are as numerous as girls themselves—in fact, 
the girls and their lives are the possibilities. 
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HILE Felicia was making her vain 

\ \) attempt upon her father’s pity, 

Faversham was sitting immersed 
in correspondence in his own room at the 
farther end of the gallery. He heard nothing 
of the girl’s arrival or departure. Sound 
traveled but little through the thick walls 
of the tower and the gallery, muffled with 
rich carpets, with hangings and furniture, 
deadened both step and voice. 

The agent was busy with some typewrit- 
ten evidence that Melrose was preparing, 
wherewith to fight the government officials 
now being sent down from London to in- 
quire into the state of some portion of the 
property. The evidence had been collected 
by Nash, and Faversham read it with 
disgust. He knew well that the great mass 
of it was perjured stuff, bought at a high 
price. Yet he was to represent Melrose 
at the inquiry and he would have to back 
up all the lies and evasion that his master 
and the pack of obscure hangers-on who 
lived upon his pay chose to put forward. 

He set his teeth as-he read. How much 
longer could he bear his servitude? Or 
would he soon be subdued to it, like the 
dyer’s hand, “to that it works in.” For 
weeks he had lived with Melrose on terms 
of sheer humiliation—rated, or mocked at, 
his advice spurned, the wretched Nash and 
his crew ostentatiously preferred to him, 
even put over him. “No one shall ever say 
I haven’t earned my money,” he would 
say to himself, fiercely, as the intolerable 
days went by. His only abiding hope and 
compensation lay in his intense belief that 
Melrose was a dying man. All those feel- 
ings of natural gratitude, with which six 
months before he had entered on his task, 
were long since rooted up. He hated his 
tyrant and he wished him dead. But the 
more he dwelt for consolation on the pros- 


pect of Melrose’s disappearance, the more ' 


attractive became to him the vision of his 
own coming reign. Some day he would be 
his own master and the master of these 





hoards. Some day he would emerge from 
the cloud of hatred and suspicion in which 
he habitually walked; some day he would 
be able once more to follow the instincts 
of an honest man; some day he would be 
able again—perhaps—to look Lydia Pen- 
fold in the face! Endurance for a few more 
months, on the best terms he could secure, 
lest the old madman should even yet re- 
voke his gifts; and then—a transforma- 
tion scene on the details of which his 
thoughts dwelt perpetually by way of relief 
from the present. 

Often, when this mood of self-assertion 
was on him, he would go back in thought 
to his boyish holidays in Oxford and to his 
uncle. He saw the kind old fellow in his 
shepherd-plaid suit, black tie, and wide- 
awake, taking his constitutional along the 
Woodstock Road, or playing a mild game of 
croquet in the professional garden. Or he 
recalled him among.his gems—those rare 
and beautiful things bought with the sav- 
ings of a lifetime; loved, each of them, for 
its own sake; and bequeathed at death with 
the tender expression of a wish (no tyran- 
nical condition) to the orphan boy whom he 
had fathered. 

The thought of what would—what must 
be—Uncle Mackworth’s judgment on his 
present position, was perhaps the most 
tormenting element in Faversham’s con- 
sciousness. He faced it, however, with 
frankness. His uncle would have con- 
demned him—wholly. The notion of 
serving a bad man for money would have 
been simply inconceivable to that straight 
and innocent soul. Are there not still 
herbs to be eaten under hedgerows, with 
the sauce of liberty and self-respect? 

No doubt. But man is entitled to self- 
fulfilment and men pursue vastly different 
ways of obtaining it. The perplexities of 
practical ethics are infinite and mixed 
motives fit a mixed world. 

But at least he had not bartered away his 
uncle’s treasure. The gems still stood to 
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Melrose was extremely pale, more spectral and ghastly than Faversham had ever seen him. Pounding the table 
it your plotting, sir, that that 
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him as the symbol of something he had lost 
and might some day recover. It was really 
time he got them out of Melrose’s clutches. 
. . . The room was oppressively hot! It 
was a raw December night, but the heating 
system of the Tower was now so perfect, 
and to Faversham’s mind so excessive, 
that every corner of the large house was 
bathed in a temperature that seemed to 
keep Melrose alive, while it half-suffocated 
every other inmate. 

Suddenly the telephone bell on his writ- 
ing-desk rang.” His room was now con- 
nected with Melrose’s room, at the other 
end of the house, as well as with Penrith. 
He put his ear to the receiver. 

“Ves?” 

“T want to speak to you.” 

He rose unwillingly. But at least he could 
air the room, which he would not have 
ventured to do, if Melrose were coming to 
him as usual for the ten minutes hectoring 
that now served as conversation between 
them, before bedtime. Going to the window 
which gave access to the terrace outside, 
he unclosed the shutters and threw open the 
glass doors. He perceived that it had be- 
gun to rain and that the night was darken- 
ing. But, oh, “the cool refreshment of 
the rain!” He stood drinking it in for a few 
seconds and then, leaving the window 
open and forgetting to extinguish the elec- 
tric light on his table, he went out of the 
room. 

He found Melrose in his chair, his aspect 
thunderous and excited. 

“Was it by your plotting, Sir, that that 
girl got in?” thundered the old man, as he 
entered. 

Faversham stood amazed. ‘What girl?” 

Melrose angrily described Felicia’s visit, 
adding that if Faversham knew nothing 
about it it was his duty to know. Dixon 
deserved dismissal for his abominable con- 
duct. “And you, Sir, are paid a large salary 
not only to manage—or mismanage—my 
affairs, but also to protect your employer 
from annoyance. I expect you to do it!” 

Faversham took the charge quietly. His 
whole relation to Melrose had altered so 
rapidly for the worse during the preceding 
weeks that no injustice or unreason sur- 
prised him. And yet there was something 
strange, something monstrous, in the old 
man’s venomous temper. After all his 
bribes, after all his tyranny, did he still 
feel something in Faversham escape him— 
some deep-driven defiance, or hope in- 


frangible? He seemed, indeed, to be always 
on the watch now for fresh occasions of 
attack that should test his own power and 
Faversham’s submission. 

Presently, he abruptly left the subject 
of his daughter and Faversham did not 
pursue it. What was the good of inquiring 
into the details of the girl’s adventure? He 
guessed pretty accurately at what had hap- 
pened: the scorn that had been poured on 
the suppliant; the careless indifference with 
which she had been dismissed—through 
the rain and the night. Yet another scandal 
for a greedy neighborhood! Another story 
to reach the ears of the dwellers in a certain 
cottage; with the embellishments, no doubt, 
that the popular hatred of both himself 
and Melrose was certain to supply. He 
felt himself buried a little deeper under 
the stoning of his fellows. But at the same 
time he was conscious, as of a danger point, 
of a new and passionate exasperation in 
himself. His will must control it. 

Melrose, however, proceeded to give it 
fresh cause. He took up a letter from Nash 
containing various complaints of Faver- 
sham which had reached him that evening. 
“You have been browbeating our witnesses, 
Sir? Nash reports them as discouraged and 
possibly no longer willing to come forward. 
What business had you to jeopardize my 
interests by posing as the superior person? 
The evidence had been good enough for 
Nash—and myself. It might have been 
good enough for you.” 

Faversham smiled as he lit his cigarette. 

“The two men you refer to, whom you 
asked me to see yesterday, were a couple 
of the feeblest liars I ever had to do with. 
Tatham’s counsel would have turned them 
inside out in five minutes. You seem to 
forget that the other side are employing 
counsel.” 

“T forget nothing!” said Melrose hotly. 
“But I expect you to follow your instruc- 
tions.” 

“The point is—am I your counsel, or 
merely your agent? You seem to expect 
me to act in both capacities. And I confess 
I find it difficult.” 

Melrose fretted and fumed. He raised 
one point after another, criticizing Faver- 
sham’s action and advice in regard to the 
housing inquiries, as though he was de- 
termined to pick a quarrel. Faversham met 
him on the whole with wonderful composure, 
often yielding in appearance, but in reality 
getting the best of it throughout. Under the 
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mask of the discussion, however, the temper 
of beth men was rising fast. It was as 
though two deep-sea currents, converging 
far. down, were struggling unseen toward 
the still, calm surface, there to meet in 
storm and convulsion. 

Again Melrose changed the conversation. 
He was by now extraordinarily pale. All 
the flushed excitement in which Faversham 
had found him had disappeared. He was 
more spectral, more ghostly and ghastly, 
than Faversham had ever seen him. His 
pincerlike fingers played with the jewel that 
Felicia had thrown down upon the table. 
He took it up, put on his eyeglass, peered 
at it, put it down again. Then he turned 
an intent and evil eye on Faversham. 


The Fate of the Gems 


“T have now something of a quite dif- 
ferent. nature to say to you. You have, I 
imagine, expected it. You will, perhaps, 
guess at it. And I cannot imagine for one 
moment that you will make any difficulty 
about it.” 

Faversham’s pulse began to race. He 
suspended his cigarette. 

“What is it?” 

“T am asked to send a selection of antique 
gems to the ‘loan exhibition’ that is being 
got up by the ‘Amis du Louvre’ in Paris, after 
Christmas. I desire to send both the Arconati 
Bacchus and the Medusa—in fact, all those 
now in the case committed to my keeping.” 

“T have no objection,” said Faversham. 
But he had suddenly lost color. 

“T can send them only in my own name,” 
said Melrose, slowly. 

“That difficulty is not unsurmountable. 
I can lend them to you.” 

Melrose’s composure gave way. He 
brought his hand heavily down on the table. 
“T shall send them in—as my own property 
—in my own name!” 

Faversham eyed him. 

“But they are not—they will not be— 
your property.” 

“T offer you three thousand pounds for 
them—four thousand—five thousand. If 
you want more, you can have it. Drive 
the best bargain you can!” sneered Melrose, 
trying to smile. 

“T refuse your offer—your very generous 
offer—with great regret. But I refuse!” 
Faversham had risen to his feet. 

“And your reason for a behavior so—so 
vilely ungrateful?” 


“Simply, that the gems were left to me 
by an uncle I loved—who was a second 
father to me—who asked me not to sell 
them. I have warned you not once, or 
twice, that I should never sell them.” 

“No! You expected both to get hold of 
my property—and to keep your own!” 

“Tnsult me as you like,” said Faversham, 
quietly. “I probably deserve it. But you 
will not alter my determination.” 

He stood leaning on the back of a chair, 
looking down on Melrose. Some bondage 
had broken in his soul! A tide of some 
beneficent force seemed to be flooding its 
dry wastes. 

Melrose paused. In the silence each 
measured the other. Then Melrose said, 
in a voice which had grown husky, “‘So— 
the first return you are asked to make, for 
all that has been lavished upon you, you 
meet with this refusal. That throws a new 
light upon your character. I never proposed 
to leave my fortune to an adventurer! I 
proposed to leave it to a gentleman capable 
of understanding an obligation. We have 
mistaken each other and our arrangement 
—drops. Unless you consent to the very 
small request, the very advantageous pro- 
posal, rather, that I have just made you, 
you will leave this room as penniless, except 
for any savings you may have made out of 
your preposterous salary—as penniless as 
you came into it!” 

Faversham raised himself. He drew a 
long breath, as of a man delivered. 

“Do what you like, Mr. Melrose. There 
was a time when it seemed that our co- 
operation might have been of service to 
both. - But some devil in you and a greedy 
mind in me—the temptation of your money, 
oh, I confess it, frankly—have ruined our 
partnership and, indeed, much else! I 
resume my freedom. I leave your house 
tomorrow. And now,—please—return me 
my gems!” 

He peremptorily held out his hand. Mel- 
rose glared upon him. Then slowly the old 
man reopened the little drawer at his elbow, 
took thence the shagreen case and pushed 
it toward Faversham. 

Faversham replaced it in his breast 
pocket. ‘Thank you. - Now, Mr. Melrose, 
I should advise you to go to bed. Your 
health is not strong enough to stand these 
disputes. Shall I call Dixon? As soon as 
possible my accounts shall be in your hands. ” 

“Leave the room, Sir!” cried Melrose, in 
rage, motioning toward the door. 
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On the threshold Faversham turned and 
gave one last look at the dark figure of 
Melrose and the medley of objects surround- 
ing it—at Madame Elizabeth’s Sévres 
vases on the upper shelf of the Riesener 
table; at the Louis Seize clock, which was 
at the moment striking eight. 

As he closed the door behind him, he 
was aware of Dixon, who had just entered 
the -gallery from the servants’ quarters. 
The old butler hurried toward him to ask 
if he should announce dinner. “Not for 
me,” said Faversham. ‘‘You had better 
ask Mr. Melrose. Tomorrow, Dixon, I shall 
be leaving this house—for good.” 

Dixon stared, his face working—‘I 
thowt—I heard yo’—” he said, and paused. 

“You heard us disputing. Mr. Melrose 
and I have had a quarrel. Bring me some- 
thing to my room, when you have looked 
after him. I will come and speak to you 
later.” 

Faversham walked down the gallery to 
his own door. He had to pass on the way 
a splendid Nattier portrait of Marie Lec- 
zinska, which had arrived only that morn- 
ing from Paris and was standing on the 
floor, leaning sideways against a chair as 
Melrose had placed it himself so as to get 
a good light on it. If his thoughts had not 
been so entirely preoccupied, he would 
probably have noticed a slight movement 
of something behind the portrait as he 
passed. But exultation held him; he 
walked on air. 

He returned to his own room where the 
window was still wide open. As he entered 
he mechanically turned on the light, not 
noticing that the reading lamp upon his 
table was not in its place. But he saw that 
some papers that had been on his desk when 
he left the room were now on the floor. 
He supposed the wind, which was rising, 
had dislodged them. Stooping to lift them 
up, he was surprised to see a large mud- 
stain on the topmost sheet. It looked like 
a footprint—as though some one had first 
knocked the papers off the table and then 
trodden on them. He turned on a fresh 
switch. There was another mark on the 
floor just beyond the table and another 
nearer the door. They were certainly foot- 
prints! But who could have entered the 
room during his absence? And where was 
the invader? At the same time he perceived 
that his reading lamp had been overturned 
and was lying on the floor, broken. 

Filled with vague anxiety, he returned 


to the door he had just closed. As he laid 
his hand upon it, a shot rang through the 
house—a cry—the sound of a fierce voice— 
a fall. 

And thenext minute the door he held was 
violently burst open in his face, he himself 
was knocked backward over a chair and 
a man whose face was muffled in some dark 
material rushed across the room, leaped 
through the window and disappeared into 
the night. © “3 

Faversham ran into the gallery. The 
first thing he saw was the Nattier portrait 


lying on its face beside an overturned chair. 


Beyond it, a dark object on the floor. At 
the same moment, he perceived Dixon 
standing, horrorstruck, at the farther end of 
the gallery, with the handle of the door 
leading to the servants’ quarters still in his 
grasp. Then the old man, too, ran. 

The two men were brought up by the 
same obstacle. The body of Edmund Mel- 
rose lay between them. 

Melrose had fallen on his face. As Faver- 
sham and Dixon lifted him, they saw that 
he was still breathing though 7m extremis. 
He had been shot through the breast and 
a pool of blood lay beneath him, blotting 
out the faded blues and yellow greens of 
the Persian carpet. 

At the command of her husband, Mrs. 
Dixon, who had hurried after him, ran for 
brandy, crying also for help. Faversham 
snatched a cushion, put it under the dying 
man’s head and loosened his clothing. 
Melrose’s eyelids fluttered once or twice, 
then sank. With a low groan, a gush of 
blood from his mouth,*he passed away 
while Dixon prayed, “May the Lord have 
mercy—mercy!’’ and rocked to and fro 
beside the corpse in anguish. Mrs. Dixon, 
coming with the brandy in her hand, was 
stopped by a gesture from Faversham. 

“No use!” He touched Dixon on the 
shoulder. ‘Dixon, this is murder! You 
must go at once for Dr. Undershaw and the 
police. Take the motor. Mrs. Dixon and 
I will stay here. But first—tell me—after 
I spoke to you here did you go in to Mr. 
Melrose?” 

“T knocked, Sir. But he shouted to me— 
angrylike—to go away til! he rang. I went 
back to t’ kitchen and I had no but closed 
yon door behind me when [ heard t’ firin’. I 
brast it open again an’ saw a man, wi’ sum- 
mat roun’ his head, fleein’ doon t’ gallery. 
My heavens! My heavens!—”’ 

“The man who did it was in the gallery 
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while you and I were speaking to each 
other,”’ said Faversham, calmly, as he rose. 
“And he got in through my window while 
I was in with Mr. Melrose.” He described 
briefly the passage of the murderer through 
his own room. “Tell the police to have the 
main-line stations watched, without a mo- 
ment’s delay. The man’s game would be 
to get to one or other of them across coun- 
try. There’ll be no marks on him—he 
fired from a distance—but his boots are 
muddy. About five foot ten, I should 
think—a weedy kind of fellow. Go and 
wake Tonson and be back as quickly as you 
possibly can. And listen!—on your way to 
the stables call the gardener. Send him for 
two of the farm men and tell them to search 
the garden and the woods by the river. 
They'll find me there. Or stay—one of 
them can come here and remain with Mrs. 
Dixon while I’m gone. Let them bring 
lanterns—quick!”’ 


The Search 


In Jess than fifteen minutes the motor, 
with Dixon and the new chauffeur, Tonson, 
had left the Tower and was rushing at 
forty miles an hour along the Penrith 
Road. Meanwhile, Faversham and the 
farm-laborers were searching the garden, 
the hanging woods and the river banks. 
Footprints were found along the terrace 
and it was plain that the murderer had 
climbed the low inclosing wall. But beyond 
and in the darkness, nothing could be traced. 

Faversham returned to the house and 
began to examine the gallery. The hiding- 
place of Melrose’s assailant was soon discov- 
ered. Behind the Nattier portrait and the 
carved and gilt chair that Melrose himself 
had moved from its place in the morning, 
there were muddy marks on the floor and the 
wainscoting, which showed that a man had 
been crouching there. The picture, a large 
and imposing canvas, had been more than 
sufficient to conceal him. Then—had he 
knocked to attract Melrose’s attention, 
having ascertained from Dixon’s short col- 
loquy at the library door with Faversham 
that the master of the Tower was still within? 
Or, had Melrose suddenly come out into the 
gallery, perhaps to give some order to Dixon? 

Faversham thought the latter more prob- 
able. As Melrose appeared, the murderer 
had risen hastily from his hiding-place, up- 
setting the picture and the chair. Melrose 
had received a charge of duck shot full in 


the breast, with fatal effect. The range was 
so short that the shot had scattered but 
little. A few pellets, however, could be 
traced in the wooden frames of the tapes- 
tries; and one had broken a majolica dish 
standing on a cabinet. 

A man of the people—using probably 
some old muzzle-loader, begged or borrowed. 
Faversham’s thought ran to the young 
fellow who had denounced Melrose with 
such fervor at Mainstairs, the day of Lydia 
Penfold’s visit to the stricken village. But, 
good heavens!—there were a score of men 
on Melrose’s estate, with at least as good 
reason for shooting as that man. Take the 
Brands! But old Brand was gone to his 
rest, the elder son had sailed for Canada 
and the younger seemed to be a harmless, 
half-witted chap, of no account. 

Yet, clearly, the motive had been revenge, 
not burglary. There were plenty of costly 
trifles lying on the tables and cabinets of the 
gallery. Not one of them had been touched. 

Faversham moved to and fro in the si- 
lence, while Mrs. Dixon sat moaning to 
herself beside the dead man, whose face she 
had covered. The lavish electric lights in 
the gallery, which had been Melrose’s 
latest whim, shone upon its splendid con- 
tents; on the nymphs and cupids, the 
wreaths, and temples of the Boucher 
tapestries, on the gleaming surfaces of 
china, the dull gold of the ormolu. The 
show represented the desires, the huntings, 
the bargains of a lifetime. And inits midst lay 
Melrose, tripped at last, silenced at last, the 
stain of his life-blood spreading round him. 

Faversham looked down upon him, shud- 
dering. Then, perceiving that the door 
into the library stood ajar, he entered the 
room. There stood the chair on which he 
had leaned when the chains of his slavery 
fell from him. There—on the table—was 
the jewel—the little Venus with fluttering 
enamel drapery, standing tiptoe within 
her hoop of diamonds, which he had seen 
Melrose take up and handle during their 
dispute. Why was it there? Faversham 
had no idea. 

And there on the writing-desk lay a large 
sheet of paper, with a single line written 
upon it in Melrose’s big and sprawling 
handwriting. That was new. It had not 
been there when Faversham last stood be- 
side the table. The pen was thrown down 
upon it and a cigar lay in the ash-tray, 
as though the writer had been disturbed, 
either by a sudden sound, or by the interrup- 








Faversham snatched’a cushion, put it under the dying man’s head, and loosened his clothing. ‘No use!” he said. 
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tion of some thought which had led him 
into the gallery to call Dixon. 

Faversham stooped to look at it—“J 
hereby revoke all the provisions of the will 
executed by me on... .” 

No more. The paper was worthless. 
The will would stand. Faversham stood, 
motionless, the silence booming in his ears. 

“A fool would put that in his pocket,” he 
said to himself contemptuously. Then, 
conscious of a new swarm of ideas assailing 
him, of new dangers and a new: wariness, 
he returned to the gallery, pacing it till the 
police appeared. They came in force, with- 


- in the hour, accompanied by Undershaw. 


The News Comes to Duddon 


The old chiming clock set in the garden- 
front of Duddon had not long struck ten. 
Cyril Boden had just gone to bed. Vic- 
teria sat with her feet on the fender .in 
Tatham’s study, still discussing with him 
Felicia’s astonishing performance of the 
afternoon. She found him eagerly inter- 
ested in it, to a degree which surprised her; 
and they passed from it only to go zeal- 
ously together into various plans for the 
future of mother and daughter—plans as 
intelligent as they were generous. The 
buzz of the motor coming up the drive 
surprised them. There were no visitors 
in the house and none expected. Victoria 
rose in amazement as Undershaw walked 
into the room. 

“A horrible thing has happened—I felt 
that you must know before anybody— 
with those two poor things in your house. 
Dixon has told me that Miss Melrose saw 
her father this afternoon. I have come 
to bring you the sequel.” 

He told his story. Mother and son 
turned pale looks upon each other. Within 
a couple of hours of the moment when he 
had turned his daughter from his doors! 
Seldom, indeed, do the strokes of the gods 
fall so fitly. There was an awful satisfac- 
tion, in the grim story, to some of the deepest 
instincts of the soul. 

“Some poor devil among the many he 
has ruined, I suppose!” said Tatham, his 
grave young face lifted to the tragic height 
of the event. “Any clew?” 

““None—except that, as I have told you, 
Faversham himself saw the murderer, ex- 
cept his face, and Dixon saw his back. A 


slight man in corduroys—that’s all Dixon 
can say. Faversham and the Dixons were 
alone in the house, except for a couple of 
maids. Perhaps”—he hesitated—‘“I had 
better tell you some other facts that Faver- 
sham told me and the superintendent of the 
police. They will of course come out at the 
inquest. He and Melrose had had a violent 
quarrel immediately before the murder. 
Melrose threatened to revoke his will and 
Faversham left him, understanding that all 
dispositions in his favor would be canceled. 
He came out of the room, spoke to Dixon 
in the gallery and walked to his own sitting- 
room. Melrose apparently sat down at once 
to write a codicil revoking his will. He 
was disturbed, came out into the gallery 
and was’shot dead. The few lines he wrote 
are of course of no validity. The will 
holds and Faversham is the heir—to every- 
thing. You see’—he paused again— 
“some awkward suggestions might be 
made.” 

“But”’—cried Tatham— “‘you say Dixon 
saw the man! And the muddy footmarks 
—in the house—and on the terrace?” 

“Don’t mistake me, for heaven’s sake,” 
said Undershaw, quickly: ‘It is impossible 
that Faversham should have fired the shot! 
But in the present state of public opinion 
you will easily imagine what else may be said. 
There is a whole tribe of Melrose’s hangers- 
on who hate Faversham like poison; who 
have been plotting to pull him down and 
will be furious to find him after all in secure 
possession of the estate and the money. I 
feel tolerably certain they will put up some 
charge or other.” 

“What—of procuring the thing?” 

Undershaw nodded. 

Tatham considered a moment. Then 
he rang, and when Hurst appeared, all 
white and disorganized with the shock of 
the news just communicated to him by 
Undershaw’s chauffeur, he ordered his 
horse for eight o’clock in the morning. Vic- 
toria looked at him puzzled; then it seemed 
she understood. 

But every thought was soon swallowed 
up in the thought of the widow and daughter. 

“Not tonight—not tonight!’’ pleaded 
Undershaw, who had seen Netta Melrose 
professionally, only that morning. “I 
dread the mere shock for Mrs. Melrose. 
Let them have their-sleep! I will be over 
early tomorrow.” 


The next chapter of ‘‘ The Mating of Lydia”’ will appear in the October issue. 
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A TALK WITH SELF-SUPPORTING GIRLS 


By Martha Keeler 


With a Drawing by Lester Ralph 


OES the question sound impertinent? 
Outside of office, schoolroom, shop, 
and factory a woman’s age is gen- 

erally conceded, I believe, to be her own 
affair—‘‘which she manages,” the scoffer 
adds, “‘as seemeth good to her.” In the 
management men evince a certain interest, 
to be sure; spinsters who are thought to 
cling ‘not wisely but too long to youth are 
sometimes characterized as ‘‘kittenish,” 
and dowagers who have waged a losing 
fight against the double chin are often 
dubbed ‘‘old hens.” However, no one 
takes this very seriously. Now and then 
some woman retaliates with a fling at the 
alleged foibles of mankind, and there are 
charges and countercharges and overcharges 


The woman of the future 
is not going to lie awake 
onights planning how 
best to keep ahead of 
Father Time. Instead of 
pleading on her knees for 
the secret of eternal 
youth, she is going to 
remain young by living 
worthily, by achieving 
things worth while 





Are ; You? 


of vanity. But nobody takes the trouble 
or shows the incivility to ask a neighbor 
just how many birthday anniversaries it 
has been her lot to celebrate. And if by 
chance the subject of age were broached 
to Mrs. Overplump Well-to-do, whose 
gravest anxiety in life is that some one of 
half a dozen hats she has just ordered may 
be unbecoming, she could afford to laugh 
it off.as unconcernedly .as she discards an 
unsuitable creation of her milliner. 

But in the Land of Self-support condi- 
tions are different. Here the supreme 
concern is not half a dozen hats; it’s a roof 
over one’s head. It’s bread to eat, oneself, 
and often also the necessity of providing it 
for others. In many avenues of toil there 
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is a well-defined impression, or should I 
say a deeply rooted conviction—that to a 
great extent a woman’s earning power is 
regulated by her age. A wrinkled face is 
ominous; tragedy is presaged by crow’s 
feet. Questions put to workers by em- 
ployers regarding date of birth may not be 
ignored. On the answer employment, or 
the lack of it, may hang. From the time 
a girl seeks her first position, through each 
change of work, at every turn in the long 
road of progress until she reaches a place of 
permanence she meets the inflexible in- 
terrogation—‘ How old are you?” 

The way in which she meets it is signifi- 
cant. It tells facts far more important 
concerning the individual herself than any 
record in the family Bible could disclose. 
Age is always relative. Some women are 
born old; others with more or less of resig- 
nation acquire old age; and still others re- 
fuse to have it thrust upon them, but after 
occupying themselves with beneficent ac- 
tivities, in the fulness of years triumphantly 
die young. Among a woman’s assets 
everywhere are good health and a pleasing 
personality. If she has these to start with 
I believe it rests largely with herself, bar- 
ring accidents, to better them. And many 
who in these respects were disadvantaged 
at the outset have, through adoption of a 
gentle bearing and observance of the laws 
of hygiene, acquired abiding charm and 
exuberant vitality. Admitting the sad 
truth that certain workers are chronically 
disabled by disease, there are undoubtedly 
hosts of others who, if they would, could 
reach a higher degree of fitness than they 
have yet attained. Our features we may 
be powerless to change, but through whole- 
some regimen and optimistic attitude we 
can work wonders in our general appearance, 
endurance and efficiency. Indeed if a 
woman has a sound mind in a sound body, 
if her preparation has been adequate for 
the work in which she is engaged, if her 
business record is excellent and she herself 
is of the material from which success is 
wrought, her age is of little consequence. 
This does not mean that a woman of eighty 
can or should compete with one of twenty- 
eight, but rather that years do not matter 
half so much as what we have done with 
them and what we are doing with them 
now! 

The other day a woman who described 
herself as“ almost middle-aged” complained 
through the newspapers that “in order to 


maké way for a young girl with more good 
looks than brains,’”’ she had been dismissed 
from what she “thought was a life job.” 
From one newspaper paragraph it is im- 
possible to construct the entire situation; 
and yet I can’t help wondering if perhaps 
the woman’s resignation may have been 
requested, not because a young girl was 
good-looking, but because the woman her- 
self did think hers was ‘‘a life job”—and 
acted accordingly! Employers have been 
heard to say: “ Miss So and So had been 
with us a long time, and thought she owned 
the place.” “Miss Cut and Dried had an 
idea we couldn’t run the business without 
her.” “Yes, we had to let Miss Opinion- 
ated go. She couldn’t be convinced that 
this is the éwentieth century.” 

The facts of the newspaper case I do not 


know; certainly the woman was in sorry - 


plight. Young girls, however, are not to 
blame for their good looks. Few employers 
would object to the combination of brains 
and beauty in feminine members of the 
force; but few, I take it, if confronted with 
the necessity of choice, would hesitate to 
give brains the preference. In general, 
men carry on business with the object of 
financial gain; to attain this end demands of 
everyone, from head of the firm to office 
boy, trained intelligence. If the employer 
in this case made a mistake, if he was guilty 
of injustice, so much the worse for him. 
If the woman erred regarding the cause of 
her discharge she is all the more deserving 
of sympathy. 

That there are instances in which hard- 
ships come to those who have grown old in 
harness I am well aware. Many who are 
entitled to the gentlest, most considerate 
treatment meet cruelty instead. But in 
the big world of business there are positions 
in which years of service are appreciated, 
judgment and sagacity esteemed at their 
true worth. Such positions one does not 
chance upon. They are places to which 
a woman advances step by step; places 
from which she is not easily dislodged. 

But a woman so well circumstanced 
grows with the business. “She is not for- 
ever harking back to the “good old days” 
when things were different; she does not 
indulge to any great extent in reminis- 
cences, but lives in the present and joyously 
anticipates living in the future, too. She 
welcomes, not resents, the changes which 
the new superintendent inaugurates, and 
she heartily co-operates with him in mak- 
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ing them effective. Her influence on in- 
experienced subordinates is so wisely ex- 
erted that they not only respect her au- 
thority but make her their confidante. 
On the contrary, she takes such good care 
of herself and everybody else for whom she 
is responsible that in her domain irritabil- 
ity is unknown. 

A gentlewoman, who late in the forties 
found it imperative to work, wrote me of 
certain ability which she possessed, also of 
what she thought would be an opportunity 
to use it, if she were not “so old.” The 
position was soon to be vacant, but she 
hesitated to apply for it, fearing that to do 
so would be too much presumption 6n her 
part. I told her she was not too old and 
urged her to apply. A personal interview 
with the proprietor on the premises being 
the approved form of application, I re- 
minded her that if she went to that place of 
business feeling that she was too old to be 
there, she would doubtless communicate 
her feeling to the proprietor; but if she 
thoroughly believed in her own fitness she 
could convince him she was the one person 
for the place. She succeeded and is now 
younger than she has been in years! 

If I were as rich as Croesus and had a 
dozen daughters, each of them should be 
equipped for self-support; not simply as a 
precautionary measure, but also as an ob- 
ject lesson in the dignity of labor, as helpful 
in acquiring a wise outlook on life and a 
just estimate of values. A letter came to 
me the other day which said, “It is a 
tragedy for a woman gently bred, without 
business training, suddenly to be deprived 
of income and compelled to make her own 
way in the world.” The letter also told 
me in so many words that the writer was 
thirty years of age, that her health was ex- 
cellent, that she had received a high school 
education and had also enjoyed many other 
advantages; while between the lines was 
evidence that she was attractive in ap- 
pearance, had no one dependent on her and 
possessed ability. 

Under the circumstances “tragedy”’ seemed 
to me too strong a word. The situation 
was painful, to be sure, but as she presented 
it there was nothing final, nothing hopeless 
in her case. I suggested that she regard 
the situation as a problem which was capa- 
ble of yielding a most interesting solution 
and contributing as well to her own de- 
velopment. Certain practical suggestions 
were outlined which one by one she will 


try out. And I venture the prophecy that 


- five years from now the writer of that letter 


will be much more of a woman than she 
would have been had not failure of income 
forced her from a life of self-indulgence into 
one of stern realities. Somebody erred 
that in her teens she was not taught to do 
some one thing well. But instead of meet- 
ing “tragedy” at thirty years of age, she 
simply discovered a mistake which could 
be remedied. 

Public opinion is changing as regards a 
woman’s age. Fifty years ago for a mother 
and daughter to have been mistaken 
for sisters by an intelligent adult blessed 
with good sight in both eyes and also in- 
formed concerning Mrs. Grundy’s decrees 
as to what was “proper” for females to do 
and say and wear at different stages of 
their earthly pilgrimage, would have been 
well-nigh impossible. Nowadays it is a rare 
compliment. And fifty years hence I trust 
the compliment will be by no means unusual. 

Please do not misunderstand. As I see 
the future of womanhood there will be no 
frenzied striving for effect, no lying awake 
o’nights planning how best to keep ahead 
of Father Time. Such action would surely 
enable him to steal a match. However, 
this talk is not intended to point the way 
to beauty parlors. Steaming and smear- 
ing are not native to my bailiwick. I hold 
no brief for hot air and cold cream! Nor 
do I dream that the soft, round rosiness of 
sweet sixteen may be preserved until three- 
score years and ten. Even if this were 
possible I for one should not consider it 
desirable. To live for seventy years ‘or 
more and wear a face which resembled 
nothing so much as the countenance of an 
elderly china doll would be deplorable! 
Dolls have a large and lovely place in child- 
hood—childhood is life’s opening chapter. 
But who would be satisfied to read only the 
first chapter of a volume which abounds in 
interest? What woman worthy of the name 
would choose a doll’s experiences! 

Ah, yes, youth is something more than a 
slender figure and a rose-leaf skin. The 
budding charms of immaturity can not 
compass it. It is made up of gratitude 
for life, with the resolve to live worthily; 
of joy in work, with glad acceptance of the 
demands it makes, the companionships it 
offers; of radiant health in body, mind, and 
spirit; of love toGod and man. Ina word, 
youth is lifelong achievement of things 
worth while. How old are you? 
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Educate a child in the open air. When you confine him in a four-walled brick prison, chained to a 


wiggle, you put his mind in a strait-jacket 


Fair Play for the Child 


By Woods Hutchinson, A.M., M.D. 


OY is tke sunshine of 
the soul, and no sun- 
shine, no health, is as 
true in morals as in 
medicine. As the shrewd, 
old proverb says, ‘Where 
no sunlight ever comes, 
the doctor often does.” 
If we had more sunshine, 
both mental and physical, 
in childhood, we should 
need fewer doctors, either 
of medicine or divinity. The things that 
make a child happy, nine times out of ten, 
are those that make him healthy. The 
things that make him unhappy, nine times 
out of ten, are not “for his good,’’ but 
spring from.our. stupid. superstitions or our 
selfishness. 

The first and most inalienable right of 
the child is to a happy childhood. His title 
to liberty and the pursuit of happiness is just 
as clear as that of any grown-up. Liberty 
within certain broad limits, in both cases, of 
course; that is the only kind of liberty 
there is in this world. All our liberties leave 
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off where somebody else’s liberty begins. 
Any code, any system of training or 
rearing which makes little children unhappy 
is of the Evil One, and should be abolished 
as an enemy of human welfare. We mean 
well, but some of the most stupid and cruel 
things we do to our children are in obedience 
to some ancient precept, or from a sense 
of duty, or “for their good.” Like most of 
our traditions, and other mental inheritances 
from the past, our standard rules and precepts 
about the rearing of children are as irra- 
tional and unwholesome as they are unhappy. 

In the first place, you cannot train and 
bring up living, growing, feeling children 
according to any hard-and-fast rules. You 
might as well try to turn them out on a 
pattern, like tin cans from a factory. Be- 
sides they’ll grow up of themselves, if you 
only just let them and keep out of their 
way. In the second place, most of the codes 
and formal rules laid down for the rearing 
of children have been devised, not in the in- 
terests of the children, but for the protec- 
tion of the peace of mind or the pocket- 
books of their elders. 
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school-room desk, and deprived of even his God-given right to 
and stop it from working 


The dominant impulse in our systems of parental dis- 
cipline was and is our own self-conceit. Because we are 
older than our children, we must know better than 
they do. And because we are bigger than they are, 
our rights are bigger. We have at last got some- 
body to boss, and we propose to do a thorough 
job; God gave them to us to bring up, we say— 
and God help them. ; 

This is a plea for the rights and personal privileges 
of our defenseless children. The wholesomest ele- 
ment in the child’s environment is love and affec- 
tion. The great trouble is that ideas do not die 
of their own accord, like people do, but keep on 
living long after they have ceased to be either 
true or useful. If we could only appoint a 
mental executioner, who would kill off an idea 
as soon as it had reached its hundredth 
birthday, this would be a happier world. Vie See elk olid ins 

The moment it is suggested that weshould 3h: nable side of the 
give our children their own way In any IM- child is to a happy child- 
portant respect, should study their personal hood 
preferences and tendencies with respectful 
consideration, and cross them only whenever _ is to let him do as he likes. If this can be 
absolutely necessary, a shriek goes up, “Oh, done safely, with due regard to his future 
that is just the way to ruin them for life!” health and welfare, the problem of securing 
But is it? What are these natural, self- a happy childhood is as good as solved. 
indulgent impulses of the child, of which As a matter of actual, scientific fact, 
we speak in such terms of horror and dis- the child—the healthy, unspoiled child—is 
tress, and how far is it safe and wholesome nearer right in his preferences as to food, 
to allow a child to have what he wants when meal-hours, sleep, play, clothing, soap, truth 
he wants it? Obviously, the simplest and or convention, honesty or the best policy, than 
most effective way of making a child happy. his conventionalized parent or guardian. 
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And yet the latter have been given abso- 
lute and ‘tyrannical sway over the former. 

The child is guided by instinct, which is 
usually right in direction, at least; the 
grown-up, by convention and _ tradition, 
which are at least half the time wrong. An 
intelligent balancing between the two, with 
a presumption in favor of the preferences 
of the child until clearly proved to be 
injurious, would give the best results. 
There is astonishingly little solid, scientific 
evidence that ‘“‘that ponderous folly of the 
middle-aged, which we term mature judg- 
ment,” is in any way superior to the wis- 
dom of babes, so far as the best interests of 
the babes are concerned. 

In the field of dietetics, the proper feeding 
of children, exists the widest and most strenu- 
ous divergence between the wisdom of babes 
and the folly of the middle-aged. The paren- 
tal, or authoritative theory is perfectly clear- 
cut. Children should be brought up on 
plain and simple foods, principally cereals, 
because these are not attractive enough to be 
indulged in to excess, and are also exceed- 
ingly inexpensive. Meat is to be forbidden 
as far as possible, because 
it is bad for children, and 
also costs money. Let 
the children have the 
mere taste of the meat in 
the form of greasy gravy, 
mixed with soggy messes 
of mashed potatoes. 
Butter is to be re- 
garded simply as a 
bribe to get bread 
down; jam as an 
inducement to 
the consumption 
of tasteless pud- 
dings; sugar as a 





bonus upon saw- 4 
dusty cereals. A 
The greatest x 
danger is over- 


eating, and 
children must 
be trained to 
clean up 
everything 
ladled onto 
their plates, 
whether they 
like it or not. 

From the 


modern scien- Don't be afraid of dirt, if it's clean. 
and immaculate linen never yet gave a child a healthy appetite 


tific point of 













view, the child wins all along the line in 
the battle of the foods. The best, most 
wholesome, and most nourishing foods for 
the child are the very ones which he has 
the keenest appetite for, and which the 
old, plain dietary most strictly limits or even 
forbids; viz., milk, with all the cream in it, 
meat, eggs, butter, sugar, cake, and fruit. 
The only reason why he gorges himself upon 
any of these things when he happens to gain 
unrestricted access to it, is that he has been 
starved of it before in his ordinary dietary. 

The happiest, healthiest, and most vig- 
orous children are those who are given full 
milk in abundance from the very earliest; 
eggs, buttered crusts, scraps of tender, 
rare meat, and fruit, from the time when the 
teeth first begin to show themselves; meat 
at least once a day from the time they are 
three years of age; and some other protein, 
such as milk, eggs, bacon, fish, or cheese, 
at every other meal; who are given all the 
butter they can eat on their bread, and from 
one-eighth to one-third of a pound of sugar 
distributed throughout the day in the form 
of sweetening in their puddings, bread 
and milk, cereals and with their fruit, or 

in the form of plain cake, 
cookies, or good home- 
made candy. 

They will have to 
be watched, of 
course, intelligently, 
to guard against 
their eating some of 

these things, nota- 
bly sugar, at the 
wrong time in the 
meal, so as to 
destroy their ap- 
petite for the 
other foods; but 
after they have 

S “G * once been fairly 
G launched 

~3j upon a-well- 
balanced diet 
of this de- 
scription, 
containing 
plenty of 
meat, plenty 
of sugar, 
plenty of 
butterand as 
much good 
bread - crusts 
or toast and 
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Soap and water will take it off, 
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potatoes, corn bread, rice or oat-meal, and 
other starchy foods as their appetite calls 


for in connection with the meats and 
the sugars and butter, they will 
seldom show any tendency to 
gorge or over-eat to their 
injury. There need be little 
fear that they will not 
eat enough of the starchy 
foods—breads, rice, 
cereals, potatoes, 
etc.—because the in- 
stinct to eat one or 
the other of these in com- 
bination with meat, sugar, 
or fat is just as instinctive 
and as genuine as is the 
desire for an adequate amount 
of sugar, meat, or fat. 

Another of: the points on 
which tradition and _ instinct 
clash is the vehemently 
asserted unwholesome- 
ness of “piecing” or ’ 
eating between meals. 
Here, again, instinct 
has the better of it, inasmuch 
as the habit of eating three 
meals a day at fixed hours is 
chiefly a matter of convenience in 
the preparation and serving of food, &’ 
the five-hour interval between them 
being the longest period which: the 
adult stomach can comfortably go 
between coaling-stations. But this 
does not apply to a child, be- 


cause he hasasmallerstomach Tradition and instinct clash as 
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noon, should be about the standard program 
for the average child. If a child does not 
go to bed until two hours or 
more after the last meal, a 
glass of milk with crackers 
or cookies is advisable 
and will make his 
after-midnight sleep 
sounder. Contrary 
to ancient tradition, 
the human stomach 
is not a mill but a 
hopper and has 
little need of rest, 
but is geared for 
a continuous per- 
formance, makes 
its digestive juices 
out of the food as it is 
put into it, and in child- 
hood literally abhors a 
hee vacuum, and is uncom- 
‘ fortable whenever it 


A : is empty. 
ae Another ques- 
f y tion which is a perpetual 


source of civil war in the fam- 
ily, is the problem of forcing a 
child to eat things it doesn’t 
like. The theory of tradition 

as received by the average 
parent, is that, inasmuch as the 
child will have to eat all kinds of 
foods after it has grown up and gone 
out into the world, it cannot begin too 
early to learn to eat them. 

The dietetic needs of the 
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in proportion to the size of tothe unwholesomenessofeat- child, though in the main 
his body, and requires a much 8 between meals. Instinct similar to those of the adult, 


larger amount of food a day 
in proportion to his weight. 

So that it is practically im- 
possible to fit into the small 
stomach of a child, in only three feedings 
a day, the amount of food-fuel he requires 
to run and grow on. One reason why 
children sometimes show a tendency to gorge 
themselves at table is because they have 
been made to go too long between meals 
and become ravenously hungry. 

Beginning in infancy with feeding every 
three hours, the number of meals per day 
should be gradually reduced until it reaches 
five, but should not drop below this until 
the child is at least twelve or fourteen years 
of age. Three square meals a day, with a 
piece,” or light luncheon in the middle of 
the morning and the middle of the after- 


has the better of it, as the 
habit of eating three meals 
at fixed hours is solely a 
matter of convenience 


differ widely from them in 
several respects. On account 
of the smaller size of his 
stomach and his rapid rate of 
growth, he requires a more concentrated and 
more nutritious dietary than does the adult. 
As the number of real foods is compara- 
tively small—three meats, milk, eggs, two or 
three grains, one starchy root, sugar, and 
one kind of fat, this means that he will un- 
consciously select a somewhat more limited 
dietary than will the adult, and he usually 
dislikes strong, pungent, or peculiar flavors. 
The moment we come to examine just what 
are the foods which the poor youngster is 
being painfully taught to eat, we find that 
they are substances which have little or no 
true food: value, and which the unfortunate 
youngster really has not room enough for in 
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his little stomach, if the food which it will 
hold is to be adequate to dohis work. Nouse 
swilling his luckless stomach full of soup, 
when he needs every 
inch of his cargo 
space for solid » 
meat, bread, 
sugar, and fat. 
Why any civilized 
child in this twen- 
tieth century should 
be required to learn to 
like cabbage, turnips, car- 
rots, onions, and such cow- 
feed isa mystery. Unless the 
food is of high nutritive value 
and absolutely needed to provide 
him with a balanced ration for his 
immediate requirements, 
there is neither merit nor 
reason in endeavoring to 
force him to eat it. iA 

Another point which should be \ ¢ \ 
borne in mind in this connection \ 
is that there are unquestionably 
such things as poison foods, i. e., 
articles of diet which, though per- 
fectly digestible and wholesome to 
ninety-five per cent. of the 
race, are definitely injuri- 
ous and unwholesome to 
the five per cent. who are 
susceptible to them. The 
most familiar illustrations 
are strawberries, clams, 
lobsters, oysters, fish, onions, cabbage, sage, 
cucumbers, and melons; and even in rare 
instances, eggs, mutton, and milk. 

If a child happens to be born with one 
of these susceptibilities—and they are al- 
ways inborn—it is not only unreasonable, 
but cruel, to compel him to eat and develop 
a liking for his pet aversion. 

If a child is finicky and faddy, and inclined 
to pick over his food and not take enough 
of it, the trouble is usually because he is 
not being supplied with a sufficient amount 
of some single food element, such as sugar 
or fat or fruit, for which he will often have 
a positively abnormal craving. When this 
is gratified, he will ‘even up” and show a 
normal appetite all around. Or else the 
root of the trouble is in his habits of life, 
particularly insufficient exercise in the open 
air, insufficient sleep, or badly ventilated 
living-rooms and bedrooms. Take him out 
of school or nursery, and turn him loose to 
play in the dirt, almost regardless of the 


in sleep. 















There is no possible way in which a child 
can spend his time more profitably than 
The chief danger, in fact, in 
childhood, as far as activity and rest 
are concerned, is that of living too 
fast, not of resting too much 
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weather, two-thirds of his waking hours; 
give him a nap in the middle of the day, 
and all the sleep he can possibly be made 
to take at night, and 

his appetite will 
very soon come 
-round all right. 

The next chronit 
clash in the per- 
petual skirmish be- 
/ tween the instinctive 
' and the traditional codes 
comes over the question of 
sleep, or more precisely, of 
getting up in the morning. 

There is no possible way in which 
a child can spend his time more 
profitably thaninsleep. Nor is there 
any authentic case on record of a 

child’s injuring himself by sleep- 

ing too long or spending too 
much time in bed. The chief 
danger, in fact, in childhood, as 
far as activity and rest are con- 
cerned, is that of blowing off steam 
too rapidly, of living too fast, not of 
resting toomuch. Nowhere is the 
profound paradox of Rousseau; “It 
is the time that we lose 
that we gain,” more 
shrewdly true than in the 
matter of sleep during 
childhood. The time 
spent in sleep is anything 
but wasted. For not only 
do all the growth and upbuilding processes 
go on during sleep, but it is probable that 
they go on with greater rapidity then in 
childhood than whenawake. Certainly those 
periods of a child’s life in which growth is 
most extraordinarily rapid and vigorous are 
precisely those in which he spends the largest 
proportion of his time in sleep; beginning 
with twenty-three and one-half hours a day 
for the new-born baby, and tapering down 
gradually to twelve hours for the five-year- 
old, ten or eleven hours for the ten-year-old, 
and nine for the adult. Up to the tenth or 
twelfth year, sleep is vastly more important 
for the child than school. 

It is best to try to get him to bed in 
reasonable time after dark, in order that 
he may take the bulk of his sleep in the 
hours of darkness, and get his play in the 
sunlit hours. But there need be no hard- 
and-fast rule about it, and so long as he is 
happy and wide awake, there is no particular 
merit in sending him to bed, providing, of 
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course, that he can take time the next 
morning to get his full quota of sleep out. 
It is all very well to go to bed with the 
chickens, if you are content to have the 
brains of the hen. But as a matter of 
fact, the majority of things that made men 
human, and are still making human beings 
civilized, happened, and continue to hap- 
pen, after dark. And there is no reason 
why a child should be excluded from a 
reasonable share of these educational ad- 
vantages. 
One rule, however, is almost without ex- 
ception; and that is, when a child once is 
soundly and sweetly asleep, no 
matter at what hour he retired, 
heshould never be waked for any- 
thing short of a flood or a 
fire. Nothing less than 
some emergency threat- 
@ ening his life or health 
i should be allowed to shorten 
his sleep; least of all, 
such second-rate 
trivialities as 
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oo dren out of bed 
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catch a seven-thirty train or car. It is 
easy enough in any well-regulated house- 
hold, that is, one which has some intelli- 
gent elasticity about its schedule—with the 
aid of gas, electric-cookers, double boilers, 
etc.—to arrange for a simple breakfast of 
eggs, bacon, toast, and coffee whenever he 
wakes up. 

When a child wakes and wants to get up, 
by all means let him. Give him his break- 
fast and send him out of doors. But the 
poetic, popular illusion that children love to 
rise with the dawn, greet the rising sun and 
paddle about on the dew-starred grass has 
precious little real evidence in its support. 
Most of these abnormally early waking tend- 
encies, such as wreck the matutinal peace 
of neighborhoods and ruin father’s Sunday 
morning nap, are really due to the absurdly 
and unnecessarily early hours at which the 
youngsters have been compelled to 
retire the evening (or often the 

late afternoon) before. There Cm 

is no evidence, as far 
as the restfulness and 
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due entirely to the lack of sunshine which 
sleep in the daytime involves. 

Perhaps the acutest and most irrepressible 
conflict between the child and the code is 
that between school and play, between study 
and enjoyment. And here again science 
brings up its heaviest batteries in support of 
the child, rather than of the code or curric- 
ulum. The principal business of the child, 
up.to fifteen years of age at least, is growth, 
and his principal industry, play in the open 
air. Anything which interferes with these is 
neither healthful nor educational. Broadly 
considered, the school-room as it exists 
today, is, from a sanitary point of view, 
a nuisancé and should be abated as such. 
The child is perfectly justified in instinc- 
tively hating it, for, next to insufficient or 
improper food, it is the most serious menace 
which threatens his health. 

If we want to educate a child we should 
follow him out into the open air to do it, not 
drive him into a four-walled brick prison and 
there confine him for two-thirds of his wak- 
ing hours. The child is perpetual motion 
personified. He learns best onthe run. He 
absorbs information with his whole surface, 
just as a hungry boy eats pie with his en- 
tire countenance. When you drive him into 
a school-room, chain him to a desk, make 
him sit rigid, with. back straight, head up and 
elbows out, depriving him even of his God- 
given right to wiggle, you put his mind in 
a strait-jacket and stop it from working. 

Our wisest and broadest-minded educators 
today are breaking away from the fetish 
of the school-room, making the education 
of the child a red-blooded, joyous, active 
thing in the open air, and actually forbid- 
ding his confinement in the school-room for 
more than a third of the school day, on any 
pretext. They are frankly declaring that 
any system of education which does not 
bring the joy of living into the school- 
room and keep it there, is wrong in prin- 
ciple and unsound pedagzogically. 

They are teaching 
geography by the 
riverside, in the’ 
gravel-pit, on the hill- 
top. They are teach- 
ing history from the 
records of the city 
hall or the court- 
house, from the 
stories and traditions 
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houses with interesting associations, or the 
birthplaces of such historic characters or 
famous men as can be found in the neighbor- 
hood® Instead of trying to load the child 
with names for all the ideas he will ever have 
during his life, it sends him out to get new 
ideas every day, and then helps him to hunt up 
the names for them. It has thrown the spell- 
ing-book into the ash-barrel, and the gram- 
mar into the dust-bin, where they belong. 

Instead of teaching the theory of correct 
and accurate reading and writing and 
spelling out of books, it teaches their actual 
practice, by encouraging the children to 
describe and discuss what they have seen, in 
clear, logical, intelligent language. 

Up to a decade or so ago the best part of a 
child’s education was what he gave himself, 
outside of the school; but now we are be- 
ginning to imitate nature’s methods, and 
learn of the “wisdom of babes.” As a re- 
sult, our happy, healthy youngsters are, in 
the vernacular, ‘“‘eating up the work” at a 
rate which is as delightful as it is surprising. 
They tackle their work as enthusiastically 
asifit wereplay. In fact, they hardly know 
where they leave off play and begin work- 
ing; and, instead of losing or wasting any 
time, are already making the eight grades 
and reaching high-school standards in a 
little more than half the time required un- 
der the old, machine-made methods. 

Work which fits the capacity of the worker, 
which is done under wholesome conditions, 
for reasonable hours, and a decent, living 
wage, will be done happily, efficiently, and 
successfully. The frank aim today of not 
merely our doctors and teachers, but also of 
our great industrial leaders, is precisely to 
fit each child and each man to that partic- 
ular work which he can do best, most whole- 
somely, and most happily, not stupidly and 

mechanically to train every child to do un- 
der compulsion whatever work happens 
first to his hand, whether he likes 
it or not, which was the avowed 
aim of the old, in- 
human, disciplinary 
education. Its the- 
ory was that because 
a child would have 


~ ship and unhappi- 
= ness in his future 
life, he must be given 
small doses in ad- 
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Mirandy on Keeping Young 





By Dorothy Dix 


Illustrated by E. W. Kemble 


. E odder day,” said ‘6 
D Mirandy, “I drapped (OPS 
by Sis Hannah Jane’s 
house to pass de time of day 
wid her, an’, lo an’ 
behole, de fust thing 
dat I set my eye- 
balls on when I 
opened de do’, was 
Sis Hannah Jane 
fust jumpin’ over 
de melojum stool, 
den she would hist 
one foot up an’ 
kick at de wall wid 
hit, an’ den she 
would flop down 
on de flo’ an’ roll 
over, an’ over, de 
whilst her face 
wo’ an expression 
of patient suf- 











ferin’ lak dem fal 
early Christian 
martyrs whut 


Bro’ Jinkins 
preaches ’bout. 

“Now Sis Han- 
nah Jane is a 
large, pussonable lady, lak I is, whut tilts de 
scale roun’ bout de two hundred pound 
mark, an’ is got a figger lak a feather bed, an’ 
is had so many birthdays dat she done lost de 
count of ’em, an’ hopes odder folks has, too. 
Mo’over she is a Mother in Israel, an’ de 
vice-presiden’ of de Daughters of Zion, an’ 
leads de female prayer meetin’, an’ has got 
odder entitlements to de respect of de com- 
munity, an’ so when I see her actin’ up in 
dat curis manner I sholy was dat flabber- 
gasted dat you could a knocked me down 
wid a fedder. 

“Fust I thought she done los’ her mind, 
an’ den I thought dat she sho was havin’ 
fits, an’ whilst I was a standin’ in de do’ 
tryin’ to make up my mine whedder to call 
de police, or run for a doctor, Sis Hannah 
Jane seen me, an’ she ris up, an’ says lak 
dere warn’t nothin’ de matter, 


de wall wid hit. 


ketched me doin’ 


“Sis Hannah Jane she hist one foot up an’ kick at 
*‘Nawm,’ she says, * dere 
ain't nothin’ de matter wid me. You jest 


““Mawnin’, Sis Mirandy, how does — 


you segasuate dis mawnin’?’ 

“«Thank ye kindly, Sis Hannah.Jane,’ 
I spons, ‘ I’se enjoyin’ po’ health, thank 
you, but I was afeard from dem goins on 
I seed you havin’ dat you was 
sudden tookin’ wid some of dese 
heah new-fangled diseases, whut 

dey tells me is awful.’ 
““Nawm,’ she 
says, ‘dere ain’t 
nothin’ de matter 
wid me. You 
jest ketched me 
; doin’ my exer- 


cises.’ 
“<Fxercises !’ 
sclaims I, ‘de 


lan’ sakes, wom- 
an, don’t you git 
enough exercise 
a cookin’, an’ a 
scrubbin’, an’ a 
rubbin’, an’ a 
sewin’, an’ a 
cleanin’ up after 
yo’ fambly?’ 

““Dat’s wuk, 
Sis Mirandy,’ 
she spons; ‘dese heah are beauty exercises, 
an’ de wharforeness of ’em am to keep you 
young.’ 

“*Huh,’ says I, ‘I lay dat hit’ll take mo’ 
dan jumpin’ over a stool, or havin’ spasms 
on de flo’, to stop de clock for any of us.’ 

““Hit is kine of discouragin’, Sis Mi- 
randy,’ agrees Sis Hannah Jane in a tired 
sort of a way, ‘an’ dere is times when I 
wisht dat I dast be jest as ole as I is, but all 
of de odder women is a-spendin’ all of deir 
money an’ strength on tryin’ to keep young, 
an’ I got to trail along wid ’em.’ 

“Tye mo’ fool, you,’ says I, ‘becaze 
keepin’ young is one of de things dat can’t 
be did, Sis Hannah Jane, an’ de only pus- 
son dat a woman fools when she pretends to 
be a pullet after she is a stringy ole hen is 
herself.’ 

“*Hit’s a terrible thing for a woman to 
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grow ole, Sis Mirandy,’ sighs Sis Hannah 
Jane. -« 

“Te cat’s foot,’ says I, ‘a woman never 
knows whut 
real happi- 
ness an’ com- 
fort means 
ontil she is 
fifty years 
ole, an’ don’t 
care who 
knows. hit, 
an’ has done 
made up her 
mine dat no . 
man ain’t 
gwine to turn 
roun’an’ look 
at her when 
she passes 
him on de 
street! Den 
she can let 
out her cor- 
set strings, 
an’ eat whut 
she laks, an’ 
wear shoes 
big enough 
for her feet, 
an’ git some 


pleasure out “My Lawd, but hit makes me des slosh over wid sympathy when 
I sees dem ole grandmas dat’s paintin’ roses on de cheeks whut 
ain't had a natchel one on ‘em for thuty years, an’ dat 
fills up all of deir wrinkles wid rice powder™ 


of livin’. 
Dat’s de kine 
of a_ prize 
package dat 
age is, Sis Hannah Jane, ef a woman has 
got sense enough to retch out her han’, an’ 
take hit, an’ be grateful dat she’s got hit, 
instid of tryin’ to dodge hit. 

“*But hit sho am a rocky road, an’ hard 
to travel ef you is tryin’ to put up a bluff, an’ 
make folks thinks dat you is sixteen instid 
of sixty. My Lawd, but hit makes me des 
slosh over wid sympathy, when I sees dem 
ole grandmas dat’s paintin’ roses on de 
cheeks whut ain’t had a natchel one on ’em 
for thuty years, an’ dat fills up all of deir 
wrinkles wid rice powder, an’ dyes deir hair, 
an’ acts young an’ skittish when deir po’ ole 
bones is full of de misery of rheumatics. 

“*Believe me, Sis Hannah Jane, dem ole 
whited sepulchers is missin’ de best part of 
life. Dey’s missin’ de peace, an’ de com- 
fort, an’ de respect of age.’ 

“‘But, Sis Mirandy,’ axes Sis Hannah 
Jane, ‘ef a woman don’t keep young how is 
she gwine to retain her husband’s love, see- 





in’ as how de older a man gits de mo’ his 


taste runs to brilers?’ 

“Sis Hannah Jane,’ spons I, ‘ef by de 
time, you has 
been married 
to a man 
thuty-five or 
forty years 
he don’t love 
you for some- 
thin’ mo’ dan 
yo’ age, he 
don’t love you 
at all, an’ dere 
ain’t no use in 
worryin’ 
*bout holdin’ 
him. He’s 

‘done jumped 
de bars an’ 
gone out to 
hunt for 
squabsso long 
ago dat hit 
don’t count. 
Besides, any 
woman dat 
thinks dat she 
can fool a 
husband into 
thinkin’ dat 
she’s young 
when she is 
ole, has got 
dat little sense 
dat she ought 

to have her haid operated on for de sillies. 

“¢When a man loves his wife when she’s 

fifty, Sis Hannah Jane, hit’s becaze she’s 

dest part of him, an’ becaze she’s wuked 
side by side wid him endurin’ all de years, 
an’ becaze he’s knowed dat no matter ef all 
de world turned aginst him she’d be right at 
his back wid her arms open to take him 
home in ’em an’ her breast waitin’ for him 
to pillar his haid on hit, an’ hit’s becaze he 
likes de way she fries po’k chops an’ makes 
biscuits, an’ hit’s becaze hit always seems to 
him dat dere ain’t no laugh so jolly as hers, 
an’ she makes sunshine when she comes into 
a room, an’ hit’s becaze of de cradles dey has 
bent over togedder, an’ de little coffins dey 
has wept over, an’ de sick beds dey has 
watched over when neider one dast tell de 
odder whut dey feared. Hit’s for de good 
times an’ de bad times dey has been through 

togedder, Sis Hannah Jane, dat makes a 

man think his ole wife is de only woman in de 
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world. But hit ain’t becaze she done 
fooled him into thinkin’ dat she’s done lost 
thuty years of her age, an’ is young an’ slim 
instid of bein’ middle-aged an’ fat.’ 

““T)on’t you wisht dat you was young 
agin, Sis Mirandy?’ axes Sis Hannah Jane. 

“¢T)at I don’t,’ spons I, ‘I’se havin’ a lot 
better time now dan I did den. Hit’s taken 
me fifty years to learn how to be happy. 
Why, I remembers when I was a gal dat 
when a rain would come up so dat I couldn’t 
go to de picnic dat I had planned for, I’d 
dest set down an’ shed a barrel of tears, an’ 
feel dat life was dat full of disappointment 
dat I had jest as well give up an’ die. 

“But s’pose somethin’ happens now so 
dat I can’t do de thing I wants to do, why, 
I jest shrugs my shoulders, an’ don’t give 
hit anodder thought, for I done found out 
dat ef I can’t do one thing dat I’d lak, I can 
do somethin’ else dat may be I lak better, 
an’ dat, anyway, dere ain’t nothin’ dat’s 
wuth worryin’ ’bout. An’ hit pays to be 
ole, Sis Hannah Jane, dest to have got dat 
piece of information. Dat’s why you 
hardly ever see a ole pusson cry. Hit’s de 
young dat sheds all de tears. An’ for an- 
odder thing, Sis Hannah Jane, when you’se 
young, you’se always got to be improvin’ 
yo’self, but when you’se ole you can dest 
amuse yo’self. Thank Gawd, I done been 
to see all dem plays whut elervates de mind, 
an’ now I can go to see dem whut makes me 
laugh, wid a clear conscience.’ 

““Sis Mirandy,’ axes Sis Hannah Jane, 


‘don’t you believe dat hit’s de duty of 
people when dey begins to git ole to keep on 
a studyin’, tryin’ to improve deir minds lak 
dem noble folkses whut Bro’ Jinkins tells 
*bout dat learned furrin langwidges after 
dey was eighty?’ 

“““Nawm, dat I don’t,’ spons I. ‘Sis Han- 
nah Jane,’ says I, ‘after you has got up at 
five o’clock in de mawnin’ an’ cooked 
breakfast, an’ got you’ ole man off to wuk, 
an’ washed an’ dressed de chillun an’ sent 
’em to school, an’ den turned in an’ done a 
hard day’s washin’ beside throwin’ in cookin’ 
dinner an’ supper an’ doin’ a lot of darnin’ 
an’ patchin’, when de twilight comes don’t 
you think dat you’se got a right to set 
down, easy an’ quiet, an’ take things com- 
fortable ?’ 

“*T)at I does,’ spons Sis Hannah Jane. 

“*Well,’ says I, ‘dat’s de way dat I looks 
at de time of-life from fifty on for a woman. 
She’s done done her day’s wuk in raisin’ her 
fambly, an’ ef she’s got de sense dat Gawd 
promised a fishin’ worm, she don’t worry 
herself no mo’ ’bout keepin’ young, nor 
keepin’ up wid de time, nor nothin’. She 
dest sets down in de twilight of life an’ takes 
things easy, an’ enjoys herself.’ 

“Ten whut’s de matter wid all of dese 
heah folks tryin’ to teach women how to 
keep young ?’ axes Sis Hannah Jane. 

“““Dey’s false prophets,’ spons I. ‘Whut 
women need is not somebody to teach ’em 
how to keep young, but somebody to teach 
‘em how to grow ole.’” 
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The modern kitchenette spells ef- 
ficiency and saving of energy: the 
old-fashioned kitchen, vast as a 
ballroom, meant wasted energy 


and tired and aching bodies— 
drudgery. Scientific house 
marketing will leave the lat- 
ter kind on the dealer's hands 


Scientific Marketing 


AN ARTICLE FOR THE HOME-BUYER AS WELL AS THE BUYER OF VEGETABLES 


By Martha Bensley Bruére 


Author of “Efficiency Methods at Home," etc. 


Illustrated by Gertrude A. Kay 


HERE is a certain earthen jar in the 
buttery of my grandfather’s farm- 
house which has held wonderful soft 

brown cookies, to the joy of three genera- 
tions of grandchildren. They are the per- 
fect cookies, and each one of us who has 
become a housekeeper has wanted a jar of 
them in her home. 

“Here is the recipe [see page 416] for 
your grandmother’s cookies,’ wrote my 
aunt from the farm, “but the recipe isn’t 
much good unless you have the right things 
to make them of. I don’t believe you can 
buy in the city such thick, clotted cream 
nor such unsalted butter nor flour specially 
ground at Doolittle’s Mill from your grand- 
father’s best winter wheat. Those cookies 
take the best of everything.” 

I have entrusted that precious recipe to 
the cooks of all the immigrating national- 
ities who have drifted through my kitchen, 
and I have also creamed butter and sugar 
together till my arm ached to the shoulder, 
mixed the spices, sifted the flour, and sat 
red-faced and watchful at the oven door. 
But Grandmother’s cookies will never 
“come.” My aunt was right; they can be 
made only from the best raw materials, 
and where in a great city can I buy them 
with a modest purse? 
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Now my cookie problem is a very small 
sample of the big problem that is put to 
every pair of human beings who enter the 
profession of matrimony. If I cannot make 
the best cookies without the best raw mate- 
rials, how can they create the most happi- 
ness, do the best public service, and rear chil- 
dren of the right sort, without the proper 
raw materials—shelter, food and clothes, 
light, heat, furnishings, and all the other 
things which enter into the products of mat- 
rimony? The one indispensable thing, beth 
for makers of cookies and professors of 
matrimony, is to get the right ingredients to 
work with. They may not succeed with 
them, but they are sure to fail without them. 

Doesn’t this make the work of buying 
supplies as important as any the matri- 
monial firm has to perform? By “mar- 
keting’ I do not mean merely the buying of 
food, but also of all that we wear and use; 
of the houses we live in, the light we read 
by, and the coal that warms us; of all the 
diverse things we get in exchange for our 
incomes. 

Now there are three reasons why the 
home marketer is unable to get the best 
materials, and the first and most important 
of these is that she doesn’t know what the 
best are. Take that universal requirement, 
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a place to live: ever since the race came 
down out of the trees and up from the holes 
in the ground and out from the caves, the 
family marketer has had to provide shelter, 
and yet after all these generations, from 
farmhouse to tenement, look what we buy! 
I know a New York state farmhouse, the 
home of the Fosters, which appears to be 
a pleasant, benign mansion, but which is in 
reality a lurking ogre, gorging itself on the 
family. There isa long, ice-cold, glazed pas- 
sage connecting the super-heated kitchen 
with the sitting-room. The Fosters are 
always having colds, and one of them died 
of pneumonia. The old-fashioned kitchen 
is vast asa ballroom. The stove is distantly 
remote from the sink; the sink is far op- 
posite the table and the cupboard doors. I 
have seen Mrs. Foster speed around be- 
tween the three as on a running-track. 
And yet the Fosters speak of their home as 
a “dear haven,” quite unmindful of the toll 
it collects in lifeand health. A sister of Mr. 
Foster’s puts the blame where it belongs. 
“Freddie in bed with a cold again?” she 
cries. “Of course he would be! That 
miserable house wouldn’t 
do for a Laplander!”’ 
“Naturally you can’t get 
a girl to work in that kitchen. 
If you and Jennie had any 
sense you'd tear it down— 
you might as well try tocook 
out in a ten-acre lot! Jen- 
nie’ll break down yet, hav- 
ing to work in that place!”’ 
Unfortunately she was 
right. “ Jennie”— 
that is, Mrs. Fos- 
ter—has had to 
spend this winter in 
a sanitarium, and 
for no reason in the 
world but that they 
have marketed 
unwisely in the 
matter of houses. 
It is in the coun- 
try especially that 
people like the 
Fosters buy shel- 
ter ignorantly 
because there 
everyone is per- 
mitted to live in 





seems right in the 
sight of his own 














re | Grandma's cookies were worth running a risk 
whatever place to get. But good cookies can be made only 


with good materials, which can be had now- 
adays only by careful marketing 


eyes. Individually we are no wiser about 
housing in the great cities. I know a family 
in South Chicago, living on the high wage 
of an expert in the steel-mills. They rent 
the lower floor of a three-story building. 
The windows of all the rooms but the par- 
lor and kitchen open flat against the blank 
walls of a house that has shouldered up 
againstthem. They live in the dim twilight 
dear to the tuberculosis germ, and it would 
take the forced draft of a blast-furnace to 
ventilate the place. Not a dreary street in all 
that dreary steel town that isn’t brighter and 
more cheerful than the shelter which this well - 
to-do family have provided for themselves. 

Naturally the children prefer any other 
place to home. I have been told by a 
neighbor that the oldest daughter is “hard 
to manage,” that she is always out, and that. 
her mother “can’t do a thing with her.” 

But nobody seems to see any connection 
between a refractory daughter and a flat in 
which there is no place for her to receive 
her frieads. 

Just what the ignorant buying of shelter 
by this particular family will result in I 
don’t know, but I have lived 
in the New York Ghetto, 
where a whole generation 
has been turned out-of- 
doors, so to speak, for the 
same cause, and the saloon 
and the dance-hall and every 
sort of parasitic resort which 
offers room and light and 
cheerfulness flourish in con- 
sequence. 

The test of good shelter is 
its effect on the family that 
uses it. The house is the 
factory where the matri- 
monial firm operates, and like 
any other factory is to be 
judged by its effect on the 
product. No man’s house is 
his castle; it is a mere suite 
in the great living-place of 
the community. In the cities 
we are trying to help the 
market for shelter through 
building departments and 
committees of safety and 
sanitary boards whose duty 
it is to see that we shall not 
have a chance to buy shelter 
that will increase our chance 
of being sick or criminal or of 
being burned to death; but 
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we still permit isolated families to buy or 
rent or build houses improperly lighted and 
heated and drained, as though their happi- 
ness, public service, and children were of 
no importance to us. 

If it were only shelter that had to be mar- 
keted for, the ordinary home-buyer might 
hope to acquire enough knowledge to select 
the best, but to buy shelter is only a small 
part of the work of the heads of a house. It 
is their duty te get the best of everything 
—and how much knowledge that takes! 

I recently took a piece of my favorite 
silk dress and touched a match 
to it to see if it would burn. 
It did—cheerfully. But, 
strangely enough, after the 
silk had gone away in smoke 
I had left a piece of cloth of 
the same size and shape that 
I started with. It was black 
and charred, to be sure, 
but there it was, thread 
for thread, and yet the 
silk had all burned up 
and gone! What I had 
left was the mineral 
into which the cloth had 
been dipped to make it 
heavy enough to deceive 
me, an amateur, into 
buying it for good silk. 

There are other tests 
for silk, tests for wool 
and tests for linen, tests 
for beans and tests for 
fire-wood and carpets 
and steam-pipes and 
chairs and everything 
that goes into our houses, as well as for the 
material that goes into our clothes. But how 
are we to learn them all? It isa life work. 
Imagine taking a year or two off for study 
before daring to do a day’s shopping! And 
a week or two of extension work each year 
to keep up with the tricks of the manufac- 
turer! And even after all that some of us 
might not be good buyers. Can the com- 
munity afford to let the product of our 
matrimonial firms suffer in consequence? 

In the matter of food and drugs, society 
is beginning to say that quality is too im- 
portant to be left to our individual judg- 
ment. It is beginning to guarantee quality, 
to make the provision of good raw material 
a state function dependent on the ballot. 

But no matter how well we marketers 
protect ourselves against our own ignorance 











Is it all wool? Probably not. By no test 
you can apply in the store can you make sure. 
If you care for quality, shop where quality 

is a specialty race. 
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through the government, we still run into 
the second great wall between ourselves 
and the material we need for our home fac- 
tories—the fact that there isn’t enough of 
the best for us all, and if we take that wall 
as unjumpable, if we consider that fact as 
final, there is an end of all good marketing! 

Suppose we are trying to buy woolen 
clothes. No matter how expert we are, 
either individually or collectively, in apply- 
ing the tests for pure wool, many of us will 
have to put up with imitations for the 
simple reason that there isn’t enough wool 
produced for us all. And yet 
in spite of the way we need 
woolen underwear on occasion, 
thee number of sheep in the 
United States decreased 
9,055,852 between 1900 and 
1910. If it had been a law of 
nature that eliminated those 
nine million odd sheep 
and deprived us of all 
those hypothetical suits 
of flannels, we market- 
ers might have been ex- 
cused for accepting sub- 
stitutes for the genuine. 
But we have not reached 
anywhere near the 
sheep-producing limits 
of the continent, and 
the obliging farmer can 
assist nature in produc- 
ing as many sheep as 
will ward off pneumonia 
from the whole human 
But as the Na- 

tional Stockman and 
Farmer of April rgth says, ‘The shadow of 
free wool has hung over the sheep indus- 
try of this country—we may expect a short- 
age and higher prices.” 

That is politics! 

On April 12th a Chicago correspondent 
wrote that 1910, 1911, and 1912 “have 
lowered the sheep supply of the country by 
seven million head, while the population of 
the country has increased about an equal 
number of millions. . . . Sheep and lambs 
are largely twenty-five cents higher than a 
week ago.” 

That is business! 

Obviously it is business or politics or both 
that have made it impossible for us to get 
the wool we need, and business and politics 
can be controlled. In fact, they must be 
controlled if the profession of matrimony is 
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to supply the product which society has a 
right to expect of it. If the supply of wool 
is controlled by the tariff and the tariff is 
controlled by the vote, then haven’t we got 
to have the ballot in order to buy warm 
clothes for our 
families? Busi- 
ness may think 
it exists to 
make money, 
and politics 
that its func- 
tion is to run 
the govern- 
ment, but both 
of them are 
merely serv- 
ants of the 
home, to be 
ruled by the 
marketer. 

The mar- 
keter can have 
whatever she 
knows how to 
demand, , 
whether it hap- §! 
pens to exist 
or not. . The E 
houses she de- Vegetables grown 


















mands will be 
built; thecloth 
she demands 
will be woven; 
the fruits will 
be grown, and 
the cattle will 
be bred; she 


as vegetables cost 
money—in hard 
cash or time. If 
the digging is done 
in pursuit of hap- 
piness or nerve- 
ease the crop may 
be pure profit 





can have ice in June or roses in 
February; for the six days of 
creation are by no means past. 

Now to know what the home 
factory needs and to see that a 
sufficient supply of it is pro- 
duced, are the law and the 
prophets (spell it profits, if you 
like) of scientific marketing. 
The problem of getting things 
cheap is quite a secondary one 
—in fact, we already know the 
answer. In the matter of food, particularly, 
because we can see without undue strain on 
the human eyesight what becomes of a com- 
munity that cannot afford to buy enough 
to eat, we have come at the right answer 
after many false starts. 

People usually think that the easiest way 
to reduce the cost of food is to raise it them- 





This woman saved two cents each on the 
grapefruit and eight cents a dozen on the 
oranges—and had them in the way and 
spent dollars of time looking them over 
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selves. They labor under the delusion that 
what they grow costs them nothing. 

I had to be cured of that idea myself. 
We spaded in fertilizer and raked and 
smoothed the ground, as our agricultural 
bulletins had told us. We planted our 
seed of lettuce and radishes and spinach 
and kohlrabi and beans and melons and 
squash, and up they came promptly and in 
abundance. We transplanted and weeded 
and watered, and when the sun got too hot 
we shaded them till the most delicate plants 
were past danger. 

Oh, we did our duty by that garden! 
For two months the only vegetables we had 
to buy were potatoes, and we saved about 
fifty dollars. 

But it is idle to say that those vegetables 
cost us nothing. Might we not have been 
producing noble works of literature instead 
of rigging up 
canvas to protect 
the carrots from 
the sun? Who 
knows if a “best 
seller” may not 
have been lost 
to the world 
while we picked 
off the parsley 
worms by hand 
and drowned 
them in the 
sprinkling-can! 
Many is the time 
we thinned the 
beet-bed while 
publishers raged 
and editors used 
telegrams. Ihave 
come to look on 
those hand-raised 
vegetables as 
b the most unwar- 
ess ranted extrava- 
gance of our lives. 

Plenty of peo- 
ple have been 
through the same 
thing, and they 
have really saved money, or not, in exact 
proportion to the value of the work they 
might have done in the time they spent 
gardening. If they could have done some- 
thing more profitable they lost money; if 
they could not have spent their time so 
well, they made a profit. 

But the problem of cheap food is not 
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Some say that the market-basket beats the telephone for 


efficiency marketing. That depends. Carfare, discom-’ 


fort, fatigue, loss of time—these are to be considered be~ 
fore you go out shopping. Know your retailer, then 
trust him 


to be solved by our all becoming farmers 
again. When people come out of the 
pleasant dream that it is an 
economy for every man to be 
his own truck-farmer, they are 
apt to take the opiate of whole- 
sale buying. I guess we’ve all 
tried that, too—made ourselves 
into human squirrels and laid in 
winter stores of things in cans 
and barrels and boxes and by 
dozens till we were left in a 
state of present poverty, 
through hoping for future 
affluence. 

I have a city friend who 
was much exercised last winter 
over the cost of oranges and 
grapefruit. “It’s entirely un- 
necessary to pay such prices!” 
she cried. ‘Besides, I can’t 
possibly afford it.” And so 
she penetrated into the whole- 
sale district and came home 
triumphant. 

“T’ve saved two cents apiece 
on the grape-fruit, and eight 
cents a dozen on the oranges, and I’ve 
ordered a crate of each,” she boasted. But 
a month later she confided to me how she’d 





If raising your own food doesn't 
from doing something more profitable— 
not necessarily in dollars and cents—by all 
means go out in the garden and glory in it 


had to crowd her home to find room for 
them, and how she’d had to look them 
over every day or two to prevent waste. 

I have letters from all over the country 
from people who have tried the same thing. 
They agree that the original cost of buying 
in large quantities is less, but that the 
inconvenience is great and the waste con- 
siderable. In general we do not do the 
work well that the grocer and butcher ordi- 
narily do for us, because we do not know 
the grocer and butcher business, and the 
business of being our own tradesmen is 
no more profitable than that of being our 
own farmers. F 

We have our own work to do-—work no 
one can do for us. We are born to some 
of. our tasks, we achieve others, and 
others are thrust upon us; but they are 
ours, and the only way we can perform 
them effectively is by becoming students 
of them—specialists. Indeed, this is dis- 
tinctly an age of specialization, and the 
wise ones of us accept and enroll eagerly. 

Of course, the grocer and the butcher 
are middlemen, and there is a great cry 
that the only way to get cheap food is to 
do away with the middleman and buy 
direct from the producer. One would think 
that the middleman were a noxious reptile 
instead of a con- 
venience _per- 
sonified! 

It would not 
only be disas- 
trous but impos- 
sible to get rid 
of him. There 
may be too 
many of him, to 
be sure, and he 
may take an 
unfair profit, but 
the-work he does 
has got to be 
done by some- 
body. We can- 
not afford to 
have the pro- 
ducer stop pro- 
ducing or the 
consumer stop 
consuming long 
enough to do it. 
The part of the 
scientific marketer is simply to keep him 
and put him on wages as she would any 
other servant. 
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False “Ads” and Lying 
Labels 


By Harvey W. Wiley, M. D. 


Editor’s Note.—Dr. Wiley believes several things strenuously. One of them is that things 
should be what they seem and what they say they are; man at least has the right to 
know he is eating dirt, if he must eat it. At all times and in all places he maintains that 
the consumer has an inalienable right to demand that the label tell the truth, that the 
published advertisement make no false pretenses. To him a lie is a lie and should be nailed 
whenever it appears in public; it is especially heinous when it appears in good company—in 
the paid pages of a publication that editorially preaches a square deal. The Doctor has 
been saving up his ammunition to hit this thing hard; he hits it hard here. 

But this is only an incident in the campaign for pure food which this magazine is con- 
ducting, with Dr. Wiley at the head of its Bureau of Food, Sanitation, and Health. With 
some of his most capable assistants in the government’s service now testing foods and drugs 
under his direction, Dr. Wiley is, through this magazine, performing an unparalleled service 
for the American people. His advice is free on all subjects pertaining to pure food, sanitation, 


and health. Address him with stamp, at 1120 Woodward Building, Washington, D.C. 


sciences seem to be insulated. I 

mean the kind who preach pure food, 
public service, and honest merchandise in 
their editorial columns while boosting 
poisoned food, or fake food, or fraudulent 
medicines in their advertising columns! 
Poisoned food kills—not quickly, but 
surely. Fake food starves—not in a day, 
but in time. Fraudulent medicines never 
help anybody but the men who sell them. 
They sometimes cause those who take them 
to die for lack of proper medicines. What- 
ever bodily misfortunes come to such pur- 
chasers, they are always robbed to boot. 

Nobody has ever had much respect for 
manufacturers of and dealers in poisoned 
or fraudulent foods and medicinal prepara- 
tions. Nor do these gentlemen request 
respect. Money is more to their liking. 
But the publisher of a publication that lays 
claims to decency does ask for respect. 
When he prints an editorial in advocacy of 
pure foods or honest medicines he does that 
which, if consistent and sincere, compels 
respect. But how can we respect him if his 
advertising columns reveal him to be a man 
who is eager to join hands with the robbers 
whom he denounces and loot the public for 
their mutual gain? 

I am speaking of no imaginary publisher. 
Many such publishers actually exist. I 
have a particular publisher in mind. He 
conducts a great weekly periodical in New 


‘' are publishers whose con- 


York. In this periodical, he maintains a 
health department. In the health depart- 
ment, he pillories many public enemies. 
But it seems never to occur to him that he 
should pillory himself among the others. 
Why should he not publicly admit that he 
is a public enemy? Think what he does. 
In his health department, he puts the 
brand of shame upon ‘‘ Mothers who need- 
lessly deprive their babes of mother’s milk.” 
They should be so branded. But an editor 
who is sufficiently well informed to brand 
them should not turn about in his advertis- 
ing columns and try to induce mothers who 
could nurse their babies to feed them arti- 
ficial foods. 

Yet that is what this publisher did. 
“‘Blank’s Food babies have no cares, no 
worries,” ran the advertisement. “They 
devote all their time to growing strong and 
developing properly, as nature intended they 
should.”’ How little we should know about 
the “intentions” of nature if it were not for 
such charlatans! Nature never intended 
that babies should drink mother’s milk— 
nature “intended” that babies should drink 
Blank’s Food. Nature intended they should 
drink Blank’s Food and become as “fat as 
pigs.”’ Such is the street-car advertisement 
claim that Blank makes for babies who are 
brought up on his food. They become as 
“fat as pigs.” 

If such advertisements deceived nobody 
they would do no harm. If everyone were 
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a baby specialist, nobody could be deceived. 
But everybody is not a baby specialist. 
Even among the more intelligent are still 
many who believe that at least a moderately 
large supply of fat is a sign of health. Par- 
ticularly do such persons believe that it is 
indeed a blessed baby that is little more than 
a mass of wrinkles and dimples. But the 
New York editor of whom I spoke knows 
better. He knows that anybody who is as 
“fat as a pig” is in a bad way. He knows 
that excessive fat is bad enough when it 
comes late in life. He knows that excessive 
fat in a baby is likely to prevent it from 
having much more life. He knows that 
such fat can ordinarily come about only 
as the result of a crime against the baby. 
The milk of a normal mother never puts 
such fat upon a normal child. Yet, know- 
ing all these facts, this publisher who edi- 
torially denounces such selfish mothers as 
“public enemies” is willing, for hire, to 
permit his advertising columns to be used 
to make as many such public enemies as 


possible. 
Fixing the Responsibility 


It is no adequate reply to say that such 
conduct is “business.” Piracy was long 
regarded as business, but it was always bad 
business. Nor is it an adequate reply to 
say that it is not the concern of a publisher 
what an advertiser chooses to insert over 
his own signature. Legal responsibility 
may be shunted off in this way, but moral 
responsibility cannot be. Morally, it is 
the concern of every man what he helps 
another to do. In many instances the law 
already recognizes this responsibility. To 
help make the arrangements for a murder is 
declared by the law to be a crime equal to 
murder, even though the actual murder be 
committed by another. To help make the 
arrangements for a highway robbery is, 
under the law, also a crime. That the law 
does not yet define as a crime the act of a 
publisher who helps make arrangements for 
the commission of robberies and homicides 
by publishing the advertisements of frauds 
and crooks is no proof of the blamelessness 
of the act. It is proof only of the inade- 
quacy of the law. The law does not go far 
enough. The law never goes far enough 
until it has been pushed by public opinion. 
Public opinion has long been familiar with 
robbery and homicide when perpetrated 
with old-fashioned weapons. Public opin- 
ion has, therefore, compelled the law to deal 


with such offenses when committed in old- 
fashioned ways. , But to rob a man or kill 
his child by printing an advertisement for a 
crook is a new way of committing an old 
crime. It is so plainly a crime that, if there 
were no profit in it, no publisher on earth 
would knowingly lend his publication to 
such uses. It is so plainly a crime that, 
notwithstanding the profit, public opinion 
will ultimately compel the law to recognize 
the printing of an advertisement for a 
crook as a crime and punish it accordingly. 


Dishonest Advertising Must Go! 


Make no mistake—the mercenary alliance 
between the dishonest publisher and the 
dishonest advertiser will have to go. Also, 
public opinion, acting through law, will 
ultimately compel the publisher to know 
whether the advertisements he prints are 
true or false, and, if false, to take the 
legal consequences. What moral right has 
a publisher to sell the use of his printing- 
presses to poisoners and thieves? With- 
out the use of printing-presses, such men 
could neither rob nor kill. Their wares 
could never travel upon their merits, because 
they have no merits. They can be foisted 
upon the people only with the powerful 
aid of advertising. The responsibility of 
the publisher is therefore primary and tre- 
mendous. 

The next line of defense of the guilty 
publisher is the maxim of the old English 
common law: ‘Let the buyer beware.” 
What nonsense! What good does it do to 
“beware” unless one knows what he is 
“bewaring” about? To beware of every- 
thing that one sees advertised would be to 
cut oneself off from much that he would 
like to have—and incidentally to cause all 
advertising to cease for lack of patronage. 
To beware of that which is bad and buy that 
which is good implies the ability upon the 
part of the public to discriminate between 
the good things that are advertised and the 
bad things that are advertised. The public 
has not such ability. The public may be 
trusted to draw the conclusion that a suit 
of clothes advertised for $2.98 is not the 
“equal of a $40 suit,” even if such a claim 
be made for it; or that a bedroom set, at 
$4.75, cannot possibly be made of mahogany. 
But what does the public know about drugs, 
chemicals, and food values? How can the 
public “beware,” with any intelligence, of 
commodities of which it knows nothing? 

The periodical of which I have been speak- 











ing, for instance, prints advertisements of 
two nerve foods. One is Sanatogen and 
the other is Grape-nuts. How many read- 
ers are in a position to judge whether either 
of these foods is 
good, whether either 
is bad, or whether 
both are good or both 
are bad? Not one 
in ten thousand, I 
will venture to assert. 
Sanatogen, ata dollar 
a bottle, is being 
pushed upon the 
public with the power 
of great publicity. 
It is heralded as a 
wonderful chemical 
compound. Itissaid 
to be the only nerve 
tonic that has 
the approval 
of the great 
Tunnicliffe. 
You do not 
know whothe 
great Tunni- 
cliffe is, per- 


haps, but I 

will tell you ee ~ 

that he is one ¥ vy: 

of the gentle- §& mie =, 
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lieve that it 
is all right to 
put borax and sulphate of copper in foods. 
After hearing who he is, you may still 
believe he is great, but even if you do, I 
don’t. But the great Tunnicliffe endorses 
Sanatogen, as do sixteen thousand other 
prominent physicians, one of whom, whose 
name is not given, is “director of a large 
sanitarium in Maryland.” And the great 
public, which knows nothing of Tunnicliffe, 
Sanatogen, or the sixteen thousand un- 
named physicians—the great public is im- 
portuned to buy Sanatogen at a dollar a 
bottle and be made well by its “special 
nutritive and tonic properties not found 
in every-day foods.” 

Do you begin to see what a problem is 
constituted by this single pair of advertise- 
ments? You have seen only the fringe of 
the problem. Sanatogen is put forward 
upon the theory that phosphorus is the one 
thing necessary forthe nerves. Grape-nuts, 
which is also for the nerves, is put forward 
upon no such theory. To the maker of 
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Grape-nuts, potash is the main thing neces- 
sary; and we learn that “the soft, gray filling 
of the brain is made up of water, albumen, 
and phosphate of potash.”” As a matter of 
fact, while phosphate 
of potash is undoubt- 
edly a useful salt, it 
is found much more 
abundantly in the 
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a y One of the worst offenders 
5 . against truth in advertising. 
Mauch of the milk put up by 
this company is furnished by 
farmers who pay little atten- 
tion to sanitary conditions. 
Dr. Wiley saw cows so filthy 
that he could hardly tell their 
color. ‘And yet the company 
claims a “superior quality” 
for its product, due to the 

“quality of its fresh milk” 


S Ronkam oS 


liver than in the brain. But even that 
is not the point. The point is that two 
ingredients cannot possibly be the ‘‘ main” 
ingredient that is required to nourish the 
brain. If the nervous system is clamoring 
for Sanatogen, it is not clamoring for Grape- 
nuts, and if it is clamoring for Grape-nuts, 
it is not clamoring for Sanatogen. Yet 
the makers of both Sanatogen and Grape- 
nuts are clamoring for the public’s money. 
Of which should the buyer ‘‘beware”’ ? 

I should like to cite another instance to 
show how absurd is the contention that 
the public can and should discriminate 
between some of the good things and some 
of the bad things that are advertised. The 
Corn Products Company manufactures a 
product that it calls “Corn Syrup.” In 
every conceivable way, it is pushing this 
product to the front. It is advertised as a 
fine food for children. The little darlings 
may slather upon their bread as much as 
they please of it, and stow it away with 
the knowledge that it will do them only 
good. Not only is the Corn Products Com- 
pany spending a great deal of money to 
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The joker is in the word 
“flavored,” which looks as 3%) 
if it had been put in as a 

an afterthought. 
All the maple 
is in the 
flavor- 














and deplored the attacks that had been made upon it 
in certain magazines. 
Anyone who wants to believe that because there is glu- 
cose in his blood, the glucose that comes from corn is 
the “best and cheapest food he can get”” may do so. 
To those whose minds are still open, however, I 
should like to say that there are the most mar- 
velous differences between the glucose of the blood 
and the glucose of commerce. Half of the 
glucose of commerce is mucilage (dextrin), 
while not a trace of mucilage is found in 


the blood. Dr. Lusk does not take cogni- 


ing. The 3 
per ¥a\ zance of this difference, but the difference 
ger cont. o? si “a\_ nevertheless exists. I do not understand 
oo: a ag a fo) ie) YQ how he could have overlooked it. I 
That's all it is . aN do not see how he could have 






increase the 
sales of ‘Corn 
Syrup,” but it is 
receiving a great 


& hy 
we : 
deal of publicity for ace y AN 





endorsed corn syrup so unre- 
servedly. That it should be 
spoken of in the same breath 
with blood glucose amazes me. 


Company has yet demanded that 
the physiologist speak of blood 


HLA Not even the Corn Products 


Editors open up their FLAVORING sugar as ‘‘corn syrup.” Perhaps 
publications to long articles about Comptiad of Dr. Lusk’s article will yet em- 
the great value of this glorious VANILLA an bolden the Corn Products Com- 
commodity. No bill is sent to COUMARIN, pany to do so. 

abe ste tevin Thus do we see the folly of 


the Corn Products Company. 
It is all free—for the good of 
humanity. 


Occasionally a man who has a Guaranteed by Dr. Koch 


Veget 


reputation as a scientist writes the 
an article in which “Corn Syrup” se 
is given favorable mention. I 


For tiavoring 
Cakes, Custards, 
Ice Cream, Etc. 

Flavor to suit taste 





PRICK So CENTS 


permitting publishers to print 
whatever they can get pay for 
printing, while putting upon the 
a Co, under . *y "1° ‘cc 

i Draws Act public the responsibility for “be- 
waring.” The Corn Products 
Company and Dr. Lusk tell the 


don’t mean that men of this kind V ae? co ‘ public that “corn syrup” is good 
write such articles for money— alae hee “food. I tell the public that 
not at all. They write them REMEDIES, EUIRALIS ant SPS = ‘Corn syrup” is glucose, com- 


purely for the public gcod. Dr. 
Graham Lusk wrote such 


WINONA, MINN, US. AH 


bined with an inedible molasses 
to give it tang, and that 


Another case where the “ flavoring™ the glucose is half mucilage. 


an article. He spoke ae 
condemns. The real vanilla is hard Those who believe me will 


kindly of “Corn Syrup.” pag sa 


The corn syrup press— 

also without charge and purely as a public- 
spirited act—picked up his words and sent 
them broadcast. Particularly did the corn 
syrup press dwell upon a list of foods, 
“most commonly used,” that Dr. Lusk 
presented. “At the head of the list,’’said 
a corn syrup editor, “stood glucose, the 
substance of which corn syrup is com- 
posed.” Cost considered, glucose con- 
tained “more heat units than any other 
food upon the list,” which moved the corn 
syrup writer to declare it to be the “cheap- 
est and best food we have.” Professor Lusk 
was also quoted as saying that “‘since glu- 
cose is the normal blood sugar,” he did 
not see how it could be deleterious to health, 


“beware” of paying their 
money for glucose and bad molasses, under 
any name. Those who do not believe me 
may not beware. Yet, if the responsibility 
were placed upon a publisher of knowing 
whether the statements made by his adver- 
tisers were true or not, chemical analysis 
would quickly show whether “corn syrup” 
is largely composed, as I say it is, of 
mucilage and bad molasses, or whether it is 
the ideal food that the Corn Products Com- 
pany represents it to be. 

“Let the public beware,” as applied to 
publishing, is not much of an improvement 
upon the old railroad maxim of “The 
public be damned.” In fact, the two 
maxims mean much the same. Readers of 
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magazines are not prepared, nor 
should they be required, to pass upon 
questions of chemistry and hygiene 
that can be intelligently considered 
only by those who have the neces- 
sary expert knowledge. Readers 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING are not 
required to “beware.” We 
have turned the tables about. 
Fraudulent advertisers be- 
ware of Goop Hovse- 
KEEPING. This maga- 
zine takes pains to as- 
certain whether the 
statements made by 
advertisers are true, instead 
of requiring readers to guess 
whether they are true. Goop 
HousEKEEPING is the only pub- 
lication in the United States 
that maintains a Bureau of 
Foods, Sanitation, and Health 
for the purpose, among other 
things, of subjecting advertised 
commodities to chemical analy- 
sis. No advertisement of a 
food, drug, or medicine can get 
into the printing-office until the 
commodity has been tested in 
the laboratory, and found to be 
in harmony with the statements 
set forth in the advertisement. 
That may not be ‘‘business,” 
but it is the way this magazine 
does business. 

The Chicage Tribune, how- 
ever, does not do business that 
way. The Tribune is a 


great, rich, influential  Typjs label is a lie; the product—a com= 
newspaper. It boasts bination of lemon oil and wood alcohol 
—is poisonous 


of having excluded from 
its columns all decep- 
tive medical advertising. It prints a daily 
message upon good health and how to 
preserve it. But if a reader of the Tri- 
bune wishes to keep his health good, he 
should not read some of the Tribune’s ad- 
vertisements. Or, if he reads some of the 
Tribune’s advertisements, he should not 
accept the doctrine they preach or take the 
medicines they prescribe. One advertise- 
ment begins: 

“Eat freely and have no dyspepsia. . . 
Fortunate is the one who can eat anything 
without suffering the tortures of dyspep- 
sia.” 

Here is what purports to be a great 
message to that part of humanity which 

























delights in putting its front feet in 
the trough. Mere man, it is re- 
presented, has at last found a 
way to beat nature. The 
name of the mere man 
is Dr. W. B. Cald- 

well, of Monti- 
™ cello, Illinois. 
» He wraps 


This 
fluid is 
neither 
delicious, 
cherry, nor 

wine. It isa 
pretty label, but 

the truth is not 
init. It should be. 


his liquid lightning in a bottle and 
sends a sample free upon request. 
He cares not how great may be the 
pain behind the waistcoat of the 
gentleman who makes the request. 
The greater the gentlerran’s pain 
the greater will be the triumph of 
the doctor. The doctor knows 
what he can do with his remedy. 
He guarantees that it is the best 
obtainable combination of ingred- 
ients for “any disorder of the 
stomach, liver, and bowels, 
biliousness, headaches, 
drowsiness after eating, gas 
on the stomach, etc.” 

I charge Dr. Caldwell with committing 
crimes against whatever part of the human 
race may yield to the suggestion contained 
in his advertisement. I charge the pub- 
lisher of the Chicago Tribune with being an 
accessory before the fact—an accessory 
for hire. The advice that Dr. Caldwell 
gives to the readers of the Tribune is the 
worst possible advice. The eminent physi- 
cian who writes the daily health article for 
the Tribune knows that Dr. Caldwell’s 
advice is the worst possible advice. If the 
Tribune’s health writer were in charge of its 
advertising columns, I am sure Dr. Cald- 
well’s advertisement would have been 
rejected. It.should have been rejected, for 
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the last of all things that a dyspeptic should 
do is to “eat freely” and depend upon any- 
body’s dope to save him from the just 
penalties of nature. A dyspeptic, as every 
physician knows, should eat with great care. 
He should choose only those foods that are 
best suited to his condition, and even 
those he should eat in moderation. He 
should seek to strengthen his digestive sys- 
tem by strengthening his whole body, of 
which his digestive system is a part; andto 
do this, he should court the sunshine and the 
fresh air. Perhaps he should take a little 
medicine, now and then, to help himover 
acute moments, but in the main he should 
seek to reform his habits. No such ailment 
can be cured except by reforming thebad 
habits that caused it. Medicine can cure no 
such ailment. Medicine can only help the 
wrong-doer over the worst of his rough places 
while right living brings about the cure. 

Yet the Tribune prints not only Dr. 
Caldwell’s advertisement, but prints an- 
other one that is, if possible, worse. In 
this case readers are urged to take Papte’s 
Diapepsin, which “overcomes your indiges- 
tion in five minutes. . . . Don’t bother if 
what you just ate ferments into stubborn 
lumps ’”’—just hoist it a little Diapepsin and 
feel like a prize-fighter in five minutes. 

The extent of the ignorance of the char- 
latan who wrote the Diapepsin advertise- 
ment may be judged from the fact that he 
spoke of food fermenting “into stubborn 
lumps.” Food never ferments into lumps. 
But even if it fermented into paving-bricks, 
Pape’s Diapepsin would be about the last 
thing upon which a sufferer should place 
sole reliance. Pape’s Diapepsin, and all 
similar “remedies,” only suppress symp- 
toms. Symptoms should not be suppressed. 
They are the only danger-signals we have. 
When one is in danger he needs a danger- 
signal. As well might one place a black 
hood over the red, railroad light that gives 
warning of a washed-out bridge. The rail- 
road man repairs the bridge. He does not 
ignore the bridge and shroud the warning 
light. The dyspepsia-remedy fakers wrap 
a blanket around the light and let the bridge 
go. Nobody knows how many graves they 
fill. Every publisher who helps them ob- 
tain victims also helps to fill the graves. 

I must confess, in fact, that I am not a 
little shocked at the transparent hypocrisy 
of the publishers who conduct health de- 
partments on one page and print thieving, 
murderous food and medicine advertise- 


readers to use. its advertisements as “a 


ments on another. It seems almost as if 
their apparent interest in public health were 
all a sham, intended to cater, without sin- 
cerity, to the real craving of the public for 
information as to how to keep well. I have 
in mind, for instance, another great daily 
newspaper that conducts a splendid depart- 
ment of pure foods. Editorially, it tells its 
shopping and buying guide; to read the 
advertisements closely and constantly every 
night, and patronize the honorable and hon- 
est merchants who address you through 
these columns.” 

If the readers of that newspaper take the 
advice too literally the pure food advice in 
the health department will hardly save them. 
Two large advertisements pertain to whis- 
kies. Although one is put up in a “non- 
refillable bottle,” it is a concoction made by 
a rectifier and is composed chiefly of alcohol, 
colored and flavored. It has no ethical right 
to be called whiskey at all—and a most 
shaky legal one. The other whiskey is a 
“blend”—also the product of a rectifier. 
Blended whiskies used to be whiskies 
blended. Blended whiskey now, however, 
contains only a minimum of whiskey. 


A Prophet Who Would Go Backward 


Yet, low as are the standards of some pub- 
lishers, they are still too high to suit some 
of the gentlemen who place the advertising 
of great corporations. Let us briefly con- 
sider an address made at a meeting of ad- 
vertising men in Baltimore by Mr. Truman 
A. DeWeese. Mr. DeWeese is a repre- 
sentative of the company that makes 
Shredded Wheat Biscuit. His grievance 
is that editors are not even more careful to 
keep out of théir néws columns articles to 
which they believe their advertisers might 
object. ‘‘Several concerns engaged in the 
manufacture of cereals,” he said, “may 
spend several thousand dollars in a maga- 
zine, and along comes the magazine with 
several pages of dreary, innocuous drivel, 
written by a so-called ‘doctor’ or ‘food 
expert,’ who undertakes to tell the public 
that the food value of prepared cereals is 
overestimated, that the price is exorbitant, 
and the claims to purity and cleanliness 
unfounded.” 

It would appear from the foregoing state- 
ment that there are several things that Mr. 
DeWeese does not know. He uses the word 
“innocuous” as if he thought it were some 
sort of an explosive term, filled, perhaps, 
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Biscui 
“it contains all the rich, body-building 
material in the whole wheat grain—not 
merely the white flour, which is mostly 
starch.” 
If Mr. DeWeese had stopped with 
praising his own product he would have 
oa 6. done -well. In declaring that “white 
#4, flour is mostly starch,” he did not do 
aie i meee §€=6 ell. In the first place, white flour is 
{OMA | ( 7 ( i not “mostly starch,” any 
AI. a more than whole wheat 
e.*~  @\ is mostly starch. In 
the next place, Mr. 
DeWeese, by making 
this incorrect state- 
ment, committed 
the same offense 
against the makers 
of white flour that 
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with dum-dum 
bullets and bolt- 
heads. Certainly, 
if he had known 


that “innocuous” he contends “‘so- 
means “harm- called ‘doc- 
tors’’’ some- 


less,” he would not 
have complained 
of harmless articles 
concerning the cereal 
industry. 


times commit 
against the 
manufacturers of 
certain breakfast foods. 


Mr. DeWeese The Minneapolis 
also appears not to and other millers 
know that when alsospend money 


to advertise their 
products. If Mr. 
DeWeese shall 
continue the 
making of such 
‘“‘innocuous ”’ 
statements, per- 


an advertiser buys 
advertising space 
he buys advertis- 
ing space. Mr. 
DeWeese appears 
to believe that 
when an advertiser 
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space he also buys INHART-SM eo aay! ing millers will de- 
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the right to exer- 
cise a certain veto 
power over the editorial page and the news 
columns. I cannot believe that Mr. De- 
Weese, in taking this position, is so 
foolish or so vicious as he seems. A 
policy so vicious would ruin the press, 
and a press so vicious would ruin the 
country. I believe I may safely as- 
sume that these facts are known by 
the gentlemen who control the cor- 
poration with which Mr. DeWeese is 


censor his adver- 
tisements. 











All these ketch- 


° contain benzoate of soda 
connected, even if they are not known They admit it. because ‘ites 
by him. have to. Some of them also contain 

Mr. D WwW hi If, how. 100.000,000 bacteria to the cubic centi- meter. 
r. eWeese himse Ow ever, in They admit that possibility, too. How? By saying 
an advertisement in tien American that they contain benzoate of soda. No ketchup don't for- 


get it—that is well made needs any benzoate of soda to preserve it 


Grocer of June 18, 1913, gave a fine 
example of what he calls “innocuous” We may now profitably consider the man- 
writing. He claims for Shredded Wheat ner in which consumers are imposed upon 
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in the matter of evaporated and condensed 
milk. For purposes of identification, it 
should perhaps be stated that, in the trade, 
“evaporated” milk is milk that is con- 
densed without the addition of sugar, while 
“condensed” milk is milk to which sugar 
has been added. 

The Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Com- 
pany advertises and sells a product that 
is known as ‘‘Carnation Evaporated Milk.” 
No claim is made that the cows that supply 
the milk are actually fed upon carnations, 
but the word is thrown in for good meas- 
ure, and it is definitely asserted that the 
milk comes from “pedigreed herds” that 
drink from “pure mountain streams.” 

I had a curiosity to see the plant of this 
company, and a visit to the Pacific Coast 
gavemeanopportunity todoso. But I could 
not find the farms and herds. The first fact 
that I discovered was that the concern seems 
to have no herds of its own. Surrounding 
farmers furnish its entire supply. I next 
visited the dairies of two of the farmers. 
What I saw made me sick. If the cows 
were pedigreed, their ancestors should have 
been ashamed of them. Some of them were 
so plastered with manure that I could 
hardly tell their color. Now it is unethical, 
deceptive, and false to advertise that the 
product of a condensary is made from 
tuberculin tested cows, kept under sanitary 
conditions, and remaining in a state of 
contentment in perennial pastures, when in 
point of fact the animals are housed in 
dark, ill-smelling rooms, covered often with 
filth, and milked without sanitary precau- 
tions; while the milk is packed always 
under the same brand and advertised in 
the same deceptive way. 


The Milk and the Herds 


My experience is that the fault of this 


company is not a peculiar one. I was 
told at one condensary that it handled 
milk.from two hundred dairies. I was 
present when some farmers brought in their 
product. I saw with astonishment the 
method of sterilizing the cans. The com- 
pany had laid great stress upon the careful- 
ness of its sterilization methods. I expected 
to see something worth while. What I saw 
was not worth anything. The cans were 
simply doused in a tank in which many-cans 
had already been doused, and then placed for 
five or ten seconds over a jet of steam. The 
cans could not possibly have been adequately 
sterilized in so short a time. Tocall sucha 











process “‘sterilization” was plainly a farce. 
But that was not all. The milk itself 
was not clean. Considering the extent to 
which some of the cows were upholstered 
with filth it could not possibly have been 
clean. .An employee told me that it was 
the custom, from time to time, to strain 
samples of the milk through cotton. If 
the cotton came through the ordeal with 
more filth than usual, it was sent to the 
farmer that owned the herd. And with the 
cotton went the request to the farmer that 
he be “more careful in future”! That 
was all—that he be more careful in future. 


The Attack on Milk Standards 


The Pacific Coast Company had occasion 
to go into the federal courts to try to lower 
the legal standard of evaporated milk. The 
legal standard was and is that condensed and 
evaporated milk shall contain “28 per cent. 
of milk solids, of which not less than 27.5 shall 
be milk fat.”” One of the brands made by 
this company, the “Carnation Evaporated 
Milk,” is particularly low in total solids. 
The present label of ‘Carnation Milk” 
declares that it ‘contains not less than 7.8 
per cent. butter fat; 23.5 per cent. solids.” 
This is 4.5 per cent. below the legal stan- 
dard. It means that the purchaser loses 
16 per cent. of his money. It means that, 
based upon the company’s output, it is 
giving short measure to the extent of more 
than a million and a quarter of cans an- 
nually. 

The company brought suit in the federal 
courts to make this shortage legal. I mean 
by this that it brought suit to set aside the 
legal standard and make way for a lower 
standard. Witnesses were sworn. Ex- 
perts were called to testify. The whole 
rigamarole of court proceeding was enacted, 
after which these facts were judicially and 
officially declared to be facts: That “‘Car- 
nation Evaporated Milk” had no right, 
under the law, to be called evaporated milk; 
that if diluted as directed for general use, 
it would not be “equal to cow’s milk and 
cheaper,” but only highly watered milk; 
that if so diluted and fed to infants they 
would starve to death because of the im- 
poverished nature of the milk; and, finally, 
that the company was guilty of further fraud 
in advertising throughout the central states 
that “Carnation Evaporated Milk” was 
made upon the Pacific Coast, whereas the 
supply for the central states was made in 
Wisconsin and Illinois. 
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Indeed, the federal court did not lower the 
standard at the behest of this company. 
But the standard has nevertheless been 
reduced—in this way: The Board of Food 
and Drug Inspection—a body not author- 
ized by law—was organized within the De- 
partment of Agriculture. A number of 
manufacturers of 
evaporated milk ap-° 
plied to this board 
to have the standard 
reduced. Congress 
had the power to 
reduce the standard. 
The courts had the 
power to reduce the 
standard. But the 
manufacturers did 
not apply to Con- 
gress; the attempt to 
use the courts had 
failed; so they ap-- 
plied to this board 
whose existence had 
not been sanctioned 
by law. This board 
consisted of F. L. 


Dunlap, George P. McCabe, and myself. 


Mr. Dunlap and Mr. McCabe decided to 
reduce the standard of evaporated milk 
as follows: “It should contain such per- 
centages of total solids and of fat that 
the sum of the two shall be not less than 
34.5, and the percentage of fat shall be 
not less than 7.8 per cent.” 

I refused to sign this illegal decision, and 
it, therefore, became effective by reason of 
the signatures of my two associates. 

But the canned milk industry has not 
cornered all the deception practised with 
prepared foods. Many of the package and 
bottled foods and preserves are fraudulent, 
in the sense that they are not what they 
are represented to be. They are misbranded 
or short weight. Some of them are mis- 
branded within the law; some of them are 
misbranded without the law. Many a label 
that can pass muster in the courts is never- 
theless deceptive. The makers of such 
labels know just enough about the law to 
avoid it and beat it. 

As an illustration of what I mean, con- 
sider this label: “Absolutely Pure Pride 
of Michigan Syrup. Put up only by the 
Maple Products Co., Incorporated, Grand 
Rapids.” That isa legallabel. The direct 
statement is not made that the syrup in the 
can ever came from a maple tree. But 





A grossly misleading label and « 

“Italian” maccaroni cannot be made ia Pittsburgh. 
Read the label before you buy; then think it over. 
A pure-food law should protect the consumer. 
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the statement that the syrup is made “only” 
by the “ Maple Products Co.” strongly sug- 
gests maple syrup. As a matter of fact, it 
is made from cane and flavored with maple. 

Another trick is to put in relatively small 
type the qualifying word that expeses the 
product. A label on page 388 is an illustra- 
tion of this dodge. 
The buyer -sees 
“Maple Syrup,” but 
PA USA he does not always 
see the little word 
“flavored” that is 
sandwiched in. Less 
likely, still, is he to 
lcok on the _ back 
of the can and read 
this statement: 
“This maple syrup is 
composed of the fol- 
lowing ingredients 
and none other: 
Maple syrup and 
glucose.” If the 
gentleman who wrote 
the label had eaten 
one pretzel and drunk 
seventeen beers, he doubtless would have 
protested that he had eaten “nothing” 
but pretzels and beer. The fact is that his 
syrup is eighty per cent. glucose and con- 
tains little if any maple. Glucose is two 
cents a pound. Maple syrup is thirty 
cents a quart. 

Another label on page 388 shows how the 
same trick was worked in advertising a 
vanilla flavoring “ guaranteed by Dr. Koch.” 
The label, while possibly legal, is grossly 
misleading. It is misleading because careful 
analysis shows that “Dr. Koch” does not 
guarantee the contents to be vanilla extract, 
but vanilla “flavoring.” A clothier might 
as well “guarantee” that a $40 suit of 
clothes did not contain a thread of wool. 
This “flavoring” contains little, if any, real 
vanilla. 

The gentleman who prepared the Lemon 
label on page 389 and the contents of the 
bottle upon which it appeared went even 
farther. His “Ideal Pure Triple Extract 
Lemon” is in fact an exceedingly unideal 
combination of lemon oil and wood alcohol. 
Wood alcohol is a poison, but it is cheap. 
The product is made still cheaper by putting 
into it less than the standard amount of 
lemon oil. The label is a lie, the pro- 
duct is poisonous. The glass bottle is all 
right. 
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bad product. 
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“Delicious Cherry Wine,’ as we see it 
represented in the label on page 389, is open 
to the same criticism of misbranding that 
Prince Bismarck applied to the Holy Ro- 
man Empire of long ago, the same, accord- 
ing to Bismarck, being neither holy, Roman, 
nor an empire. This fluid is neither de- 
licious, nor cherry, nor wine. It is only a 
water solution of sugar and phosphoric 
acid, artificially flavored and _ colored. 
The ‘“germ-proof water” of which it is 
said to be made is unknown to science, 
and there is no such thing as “pure oil 
of cherry flavor.” I judge that the sugar 
with which it is sweetened may be all 
right. 

A series of labels on page 391 are devoted 
to the ketchup trade. All these brands con- 
tain benzoate of soda. No ketchup that is 
well made needs any benzoate of soda to pre- 
serve it. Any maker of good ketchup who 
puts benzoate of soda into it is wasting 
the money that he pays for the benzoate. 
The Blue Grass and Blue Print brands 
contain more than 100,000,000° organisms 
to the cubic centimeter, though 25,000,000 
is the limit of safety, and home-made ket- 
chups range only from 2,000,000 to 10,000,- 
ooo. The “Lucky Boy” label, as you will 
observe, bears the words, “silicate sodium.” 
I happened to hear the story of how these 
words came to appear upon the label. 
“Why don’t you put sodium silicate on 
your labels?” asked a man of the jobber 
who handled the goods. “Why should I?” 
asked the jobber. ‘It makes them look 
pretty,” replied the man. The jobber, 
ignorant of the fact that sodium silicate is 
waterglass, which is sometimes used to 
glaze labels, but eager to claim any superi- 
ority for his goods, whether they were en- 
titled to it or not, rushed to the printer 
and had new labels printed. 

Vesuvius, according to last accounts, had 
not been removed to Pittsburgh, yet in 
the label on page 393, we see this old Italian 
mountain smoking itself black in the face in 
an effort to palm off Pittsburgh maccaroni 
as an Italian product. To be sure, the 
words “Pittsburgh, Pa., U. S. A.” also 
appears upon the label, but the plain intent 
was so to fill the eye with Vesuvius, Italian 
medals, and a coat of arms that the impres- 
sion of Italy would blot out all perception 
of Pittsburgh. If there be any nourishment 
in pictures, this should be great maccaroni. 
No eggs were wasted in making it, though. 
A permitted coal-tar dye was used to 


False ‘“Ads’’ and Lying Labels 








give the appearance of considerable egg 
material, but I never yet saw feathers on 
a coal-tar dye. Still, “egg substitutes” 
are numerous if not popular. They usu- 
ally consist largely of cornstarch, cottage 
cheese, artificial coloring matter, and some- 
times a little egg albumen. An egg sub- 
stitute that was sold in Michigan under 
the name of “‘Cook’s Concentrated Sub- 
stitute for Eggs’’ consisted of 81 per cent. 
baking powder, 18 per cent. starch, and 1 
per cent. of yellow aniline dye. A humorous, 
health official suggested that this hodge- 
podge might as well be called a substitute 
for ham as for eggs. He was right. No 
egg substitute is a substitute for eggs. If 
you want eggs buy eggs. 


Keep Your Eyes Open 


The lesson to be learned from all this is 
to watch labels carefully; look out for 
qualifying words and vague statements 
that usually appear in smaller type. Avoid 
goods that contain benzoate of soda or 
other preservatives. They may be good, 
but they are likely not to be. Good goods, 


-_properly packed, require no preservatives. 


Also, beware of goods artificially colored 
or flavored. Sometimes they are harmful; 
always they are of inferior quality. Nor be 
deceived by the phrase, ‘‘ Guaranteed under 
the Pure Food and Drugs Act.” That does 
not mean that the government guarantees 
the product. It means only that the 
manufacturer has guaranteed to the gov- 
ernment that his product complies with the 
law and that he has, therefore, been granted 
a serial number. Manufacturers have often 
lied. The government never knows if 
manufacturers are lying until it prosecutes 
and convicts them. Until that time, it is 
as much in the dark as you are, since serial 
numbers are issued solely upon the manu- 
facturer’s statement, without any confirma- 
tory investigation by the government. 

If the Pure Food and Drugs Act were 
what it should be, and were enforced as it 
should be, it would not be necessary for the 
public to exercise so much caution to avoid 
dangerous counterfeits in the food line. 
But, strangely enough, the government is 
not so much concerned about counterfeit 
foods as it is about counterfeit money. No 
one would be permitted to make and pass 
“One Hundred Dollar Bills” merely because 
the bills contained the statement upon the 
back, in fine type, that they were really 
home-made and not worth a whoop. 
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Good News from the Meat 


Marketr—Perhaps 


By Dr. Harvey W. Wiley 


HAVE just learned that the Secretary 
I of Agriculture has ordered an inquiry 

into the conditions of federal meat in- 
spection. It is to be conducted by experts 
from without the Department. The con- 
ditions which existed under the administra- 
tion of Secretary Wilson have already 
been outlined in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
(July, 1912, page 107. The Attack on 
Caroline Bartlett Crane.) They were lu- 
cidly set forth in all their appalling naked- 
ness by Mrs. Crane in her testimony 
before the House Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Department of Agriculture. 
This committee apparently either dosed the 
case with benzoate of soda or placed it in 
cold storage. Nothing has been heard of it 
for more than a year. Meanwhile the 
people of this country have gone on eating 
meat marked “U.S. Inspected and Passed” 
under the mistaken idea that the phrase 
meant a guarantee that the animals slaugh- 
tered were free of disease and the carcasses 
had been handled in a sanitary manner. 
Yet during all this time the flesh of animals 
suffering from tuberculosis has been stamped 
as wholesome and edible under the very 
rubric that accompanied the meat of sound 
carcasses. The only restriction was that 
the disease should be localized! The lungs 
might be rotten if the liver, spleen, and 
joints were sound! 

Secret instructions were sent to employees 
and packers. For a time at least, by the 
terms of one of these circulars, an embalm- 
ing application (a sulphite of soda) was per- 
mitted, provided the label announced that 
fact. What is the purpose of such a treat- 
ment? Old and passé meats assume the 
blush of youth under the treatment, and 
lead the consumer to believe the article is 
fresh and sound. And do not forget this 
other most important fact: sulphites, in 
the opinion of experts whose judgment has 
not been biased by association with packers 
and dealers, are distinctly injurious to 
health. 





Think for a moment what a blessing an 
honest, efficient, and thorough meat-inspec- 
tion system would be to the people of the 
country. It would mean sound meat, from 
healthy, good-conditioned animals; not 
meat detained in cold storage until passé, 
but clean and attractive, nutritious and 
palatable. No poisonous chemicals would 
be found among its fibers, and the mark, 
“U.S. Inspected and Passed,’’ would be a 
real guarantee of quality instead of a mere 
aid to sale as it is to-day. When the pack- 
er goes out to buy his animals, what does 
he get? This from the morning market 
report: 

Beef steers good to prime, $8.00 to $8.95. 


Beef cows common to selected, $5.00 to $5.70. 
Canners and cutters, $3.50 to $4.90. 


When the consumer goes forth to buy, 
what does he get? 


“U. S. Inspected and Passed,” $20.00 to $30.00. 


The consumer, Secretary Houston, de- 
mands of you and your experts that the 
United States stamp shall bear the following 
information: 

“U. S. Inspected and Passed” in all cases, and in 
addition: 

a. “From beef steers good to prime.” 

b. “From beef cows common to selected.” 

c. “From canners and cutters.” 

d. “From tuberculous animals, the disease 
being localized.” 


Can any fair-minded man who has the 
interest of the public at heart deny us that 
which we should know? 


Inspectors Hobbled and Hand-Tied 


I should not forget to call attention to the 
fact that the Bureau of Animal Industry 
has plenty of capable, honest, and ethical 
inspectors. It was my good fortune to see 
a lot of them at work recently in Austin, 
Minnesota. This town has a model pack- 
ing-house, clean, well ventilated and lighted, 
and in every respect complying with the 
most rigid requirements of the sanitary 
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code. The officials of the Bureau are 
courteous and vigilant and prompt in re- 
porting and correcting all violations of the 
regulations. The hogs slaughtered in this 
house are purchased from local farmers. 
The. surrounding region is devoted largely 
to dairying. The packing firm, in fact, has 
adopted “Dairy Brand” for its “trade 
mark.” ‘I was told by the manager that 
when pigs are fed milk, oatmeal, and corn 
they develop fine sides of bacon of the 
“layer of fat and a layer of lean” variety. 
But there is one drawback. The pigs that 
follow dairy cattle are prone to tubercular 
infection. Bovine tuberculosis is readily 
transmitted to pigs that follow the cows. 
Ten per cent. of the slaughtered pigs are 
found infected and marked for detention. 
The glands usually affected are those of 
the throat. As many as a hundred or more 
heads a day are cut off and sent to the lard- 
kettle! About one per cent. of the car- 
casses only are condemned. That is, ten 
out of a hundred are found suspicious, but 
nine of these, after the removal of the tu- 
berculous parts, are passed for consump- 
tion under the same stamp as the flesh of 
animals free from disease! 

That is not the fault of the inspectors. 
They are carrying out the regulations pre- 
sumably established to protect the health 
of the people! I do not think that the 
packers should bear all the loss of the con- 
demned animals. When possible the farmer 
or the neighborhood whence the animal 
came ought to be known. Tuberculosis 
affects particularly a single herd or a neigh- 
borhood. There should be a regulation 
that every animal should have some mark 
whereby its origin can be traced. Then the 
packer could to a certain extent protect 
himself by refusing to buy from that herd 
or locality. Both the farmer and the pack- 
er should be at least partly reimbursed for 
the condemned animals. If that could be 
done more animals would be condemned by 
the inspectors and thus the public. health 
be better conserved! If all tuberculous 
carcasses passed for consumption were 
labeled to show their true character, they 
would sell for a lower price, but still for 
something, and this would lessen the bur- 
den of the state. 

The public already pays for the inspec- 
tion, why not for further protection? One 
thousand million dollars would be a cheap 
price for this country to pay for the 
extirpation of every tuberculous farm an- 





imal init. Then we could produce a supply 
of meat in which our people would have en- 
tire confidence. That is what they -will 
never have with the present arrangement. 
It will not require an act of Congress for 
authority to exterminate the diseased ani- 
mals; but Congress should give at least one 
third of the cost of the animals destroyed. 
The packers and farmers could bear one 
third of the burden, and the other third could 
be paid by the state. Stop marking tuber- 
culous animals, ‘‘ Inspected and Passed’’; 
mark them, “Tuberculous. Deemed fit for 
food if thoroughly cooked.” 


What Good Will it Do? 


Along with the encouraging information 
in regard to meat inspection there comes 
news which is extremely discouraging. 
I do not know two members of the new 
Board, but I do know one. Our old friend 
of other days, Professor W. T. Sedgwick, 
defender of rotten eggs, infected oysters, 
and vested interests, is at the head. The 
Massachusetts Legislature has now ad- 
journed. He can safely leave Boston, be- 
cause Cassidy cannot “‘slip one over” on 
the vested interests now. His last appear- 
ance was to fight the proposed law forbid- 
ding the sale of rotten eggs in Massachu- 
setts. He is to inspect the meat inspectors 
in Boston, Worcester, and New Haven. 
Now the consumer may rest in peace. The 
“expert” who is trying to secure for him 
the nutritious rots and spots and the tooth- 
some oyster from the mouth of the sewer, 
will see to it that he is not deprived of the 
delicious cuts from the flesh of tuberculous 
cows. “Cutters and canners” with all 
their savory parts will be saved for him, 
and any federal meat-inspector who may 
think such articles unfit for human use will 
be reported for summary dismissal. 

And added to the disconcerting fact that 
the sword of deliverance has been placed in 
the hand of an avowed friend of spoiled 
foods we must remember that the enemy 
themselves have been warned long in ad- 
vance that this inspection is to be made. 

Notwithstanding this double handicap, 
and the practical impossibility of really 
getting to the bottom of the matter, the 
movement may have some salutary effect. 
Let us hope for at least a rift in the black 
clouds that have enshrouded conditions in 
the meat inspection service. As yet the 
most optimistic can see no more than a 
gleam of light. 
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WOOD. MAGIC 


TWo wi SHES 
the way to get thems 
OW here is the kind of wish to wish 
On the great, gray, silent Stone. 
One hand on his face, one on your heart, 
Just say in an undertone— 


‘‘ Brother Stone, O Brother Stone, 
Living all day long alone, 
Make me patient just like you; 
Make me steadfast, calm, and true} 
Be there sunshine, be there rain 
Teach me never to complain. 
Brother Stone, O Brother Stone, 
Living all day long alone, 

That’s the wish I wish on you.” 


ND here’s ae kind of wish to wish 
Of the tall and gentle Tree. 

One hand on his trunk and one held high 
Say these words earnestly— 


“Brother Tree so tall and strong, 
Waiting, watching all day long, 
Make my body grow to be 
Strong and stalwart like a Tree. 
Make my thoughts and actions pure; 

Make me good and honor sure. 

Brother Tree so tall and strong, 

Watching, waiting all day long, 

Give my earnest wish to me.” 


eo 


Dear Children, drop a line to me—— 


ICCC Folks 




















\ T last they came to the Wetwet River, and 

: two bad Boys were swimming there. 

The Boys’ clothes were lying under the 

big stones. The Boys should have been at 

school instead of swimming, for it was not a 

holiday. They were truant Boys. “Woof, 

woof,” said Fuzzy and Wuzzy. “Let’s run away 

with the Boys’ clothes and do as much mischief 

as we can.” So they did. Sammy Squirrel saw 
them, and— 





T last Fuzzy and Wuzzy arrived at school 
and sat down in two seats. They pulled 
their hats over their noses. “Boys, you 

are late,” said Teacher. “Take off your hats 
instantly.” The little Bears did not dare do this, 
for that would show their fuzzy faces. They 
made believe they didn’t hear. So Teacher 
took off their hats, and saw two bears! 
The Teacher and the children screamed. Oliver 
Owl heard them, and— 


NCE upon a time I knew two fuzzy little 
Bears. They were twin Bears. Their 
names were Fuzzy and Wuzzy. Fuzzy 

was brown and furry, and Wuzzy was furry and 

brown. These two little Bears were full of 
mischief and curiosity. One day Fuzzy and 

Wuzzy were more than ever full of curiosity 

and mischief, so they ran away from home, 

which is the beginning of all trouble. Bob 

Rabbit saw them, and— 





ET’S be Boys,” said Fuzzy to Wuzzy. “We 
will put on the Boys’ clothes.” “Yes, 
let’s,” said Wuzzy. So they put on the 

clothes of the truant Boys. Fuzzy and Wuzzy 
looked just like Boys, except that their faces 
were very fuzzy and their hands were very 
wuzzy. So they pulled their hats down over 
their faces and ran away to the school where 
the truant Boys should have been. Johnny 
Coon saw them, and— 








A tiny line or two—— 
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HESE two little Bears were more frightened 
than the Teacher and the school child- 
ren, for they had never heard screams 

before. They were sure a swarm of BEES was 
coming. So, away they raced, grunting and 
woofing with all their mights. Their hats 


toppled over their eyes. Before they knew it, 
they ran straight into Mother Bear who was 
looking for her runaway Bears. 
shivered his whiskers, and— 


Bob Rabbit 





Ys 

WAY marched Mother Bear with Fuzzy 
and Wuzzy. Such a squealing you never 

heard two small Bears make. The Bear 

Boys knew that Mother Bear had her own 
ideas about what runaway Bears deserved to 
get. In the meantime, Lady Mother found her 
two Boys, and they squealed, too, for they knew 
what truant Boys deserved to get. So there 
were many tears and much squealing on the 
banks of Wetwet River. Johnny Coon looked 


worried, and— 









































A! Hump!” said Mother Bear, thinking 
they were runaway BOYS instead of 
her runaway BEARS, “I'll take them 

home to their Lady Mother.” So she took each 
little Bear by one ear. Much to her surprise, 
she found the ears all fuzzy and furry. Then 
she knew she had found her two runaway 
Bears, and besides, she saw the two truant Boys 
shivering in Wetwet River. Sam Squirrel 
Jiggled his tail, and— 





ERE is the last chapter of my story about 
the naughty Bears and the truant Boys. 
Just look at your picture and see what 
happened. I wonder if Fuzzy.and Wuzzy ever 
ran away again. I wonder if the truant Boys 
ever went swimming in Wetwet River again 
(except after school or on holidays). | Don’t 
you wonder? But all these Boys did some 
other mischief, as most boys do, for the CATCH 
BIRD told me, and Oliver Owl looked very 
wise. 


-And tell me if you’d like to have—— 
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CHAPTER I CHAPTER Il 


ISS Polly was a little girl, ISS Polly smiled as Cholly said 
¥ And she was sweet and rosy; He always acted bravely, 
Her eyes were blue and soft and When things to fear or fight came 
true, near; 

Her lips were like a posy. And Polly listened gravely. 
And Cholly was a dapper lad, As if to prove the very words 

But also kind and jolly; That Cholly Boy was speaking, 
He often dressed in Sunday’s best A MOUSE ran by with beady eye, 

To take a walk with Polly. And very savage squeaking. 


: 





CHAPTER Iii CHAPTER IV 
SAVE me! Save me!” Polly cried, O Polly learned that Cholly was 
All terrified and tearful. A lad both brave and tender— 
“Yes, you will save me, if you’re A lad who could and always would 
brave; Fight bravely to defend her. 
That MOUSE is simply fearful.” And Cholly knew that Polly was 
Up rose that gallant Cholly Boy Just full of goodly graces. 
And conquered MOUSE completely. And as for me, I look and see 
With gentle sighs and downcast eyes, Their pretty sweet-heart faces. ; 
Miss Polly thanked him sweetly. John Martin. 





Me write some more for You. 
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Modes of Tomorrow 


By Carolyn Trowbridge Radnor-Lewis 


HE modes of today cannot be traced 
to any one period. The constant 
demand for new ideas and the 

pledges taken by the well-known dress- 
makers not to copy the models of their com- 
petitors have forced the designers to go to 
many sources for their inspirations. They 
borrow from the past and from the present 
as the fancy dictates; a Marie Antoinette 
fichu is added to a gown with a flounced 
skirt taken from the Second Empire; the 
waistcoat and flaring collar and cuffs ‘é 
Directoire are combined with the f 
drapery favored in the Orient; the kimono 
sleeves from Japan are shown on a frock 
decorated with wreaths of flowers and cor- 
sage bouquets introduced in the reign of 
Louis XVI; and the military jacket sug- 
gested by the Balkan war is completed by 
a skirt displaying draperies of the Gre- 
cians. All these different elements, how- 
ever, are so cleverly blended and mingled 
in the present-day costumes that it is im- 
possible to decipher the make-up. 

And in addition to these suggestions from 
the past, there is the influence of the present 
given by the Mcdern School of Art. Keen 
competition has driven the dressmakers to 
seek a new corps of workers, and they have 
found them among the artists. Some of the 
well-known scenic and portrait-painters of 
Paris are now using their talents in design- 
ing women’s costumes, and the gowns de- 
signed by Bakst, Grun, Honoré and others 
are distinguished by a frank use of color, 
beauty of outline, and originality of treat- 
ment that is sure to exercise a potent influ- 
ence on the styles of the future. For this 


reason, it is expected that the changes in the 
modes will be in design rather than in form, 
and in the fabrics and the method of using 
them rather thanin details, suchas the shape 
of the sleeve or the flare of the collar. 

This development in the fashion world, 
though it is taking place in Paris, has an im- 
portant bearing on the clothes problem of 
every American woman. She may not be 
able to afford, oy even to desire, a gown de- 
signed@y Bakst and made by Madame Pa- 
quin, but she does want pretty and becom- 
ing clothes. And there will be no excuse 
this coming season for not having becoming 
costumes, for the wide diversity in styles 
made possible by the broadened scope of the 
fashion-makers will offer to every woman the 
opportunity to select clothes in harmony 
with her personality. The width of the skirt 
or the length of the jacket is not as impor- 
tant these days as the general effect, which 
must be becoming if the wearer of the cos- 
tume is to be considered well dressed. 

With so many influences at work in the 
realm of fashions, it is not likely that any 
startling changes will be presented at the 
openings. The straight silhouette will pre- 
vail, undoubtedly, for the attempts to alter 
it this summer have faiied, the effect of the 
straight, narrow lines being too generally 
becoming to be cast aside at the dictum of a 
designer. While the actual circumference of 
the skirt has not been increased, the effect 
of fulness is given by the drapings of the ma 
terial, the front draperies taking precedence 
over the side ones. The vogue for trimmed 
backs may revive the draped back of 1830, 
but asit is not a difficult feat to add a plaited 
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Suggestions for 


By this arrangement the skin of 
the entire little animal may be used. 
The muff and neck-piece are fash- 
ioned from velvet and edged with 
bands of the fur. 

Lace can be combined with velvet and 
fur to make a handsome muff and ‘neck- 
piece. 






panel this threatened decree should not 
worry the woman. who desires to make use 
of last year’s clothes. 

Another effect’ of fulness is gained by the 
flounces and ruffles, one, two, three, and even 
four, being used ori theskirt. These flounces 
are scanty, though many are plaited, and 
may be adapted‘ at small expense to an old 
skirt. Well-stitched plaits can be used to 
give a similar suggestion of fulness. 

The waists are simple, blousey, transparent 
affairs which may be joined to the skirt under 
a sash or wide girdle. The kimono sleeves 
are shown, especially on dressy afternoon and 
evening bodices, and elbow sleeves have been 
found too comfortable to discard, though 
there are rumors that long sleeves will be 
considered more fashionable this fall. There 
are suggestions of the old-time bishop sleeve 
in the long sleeve which hangs slightly full 
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» Remodeling Furs 
One of the novelty furs of the 
winter is to pony dyed yellow 
and spotted with black. On the 
inside of the ‘‘shopper’s” muff there 
is a bag fashioned from the lining to hold 
packages. The muff is slung over the shoulder 
by a long cord, making it impossible to leave 

it on the counter when shopping. 





from the low shoulder seam and is gathered 
into a deep cuff at the wrist. 

Though the open neck has not been re- 
strained by a tight covering as yet, the high 
wired collars are extending from the back 
across the sides toward the front. Fichus, 
frilly collars, and generous jabots, which 
spread entirely across the front of the waist, 
chemisettes, and vests, may be fashioned by 
the clever needlewoman at a comparatively 
small expense and will give the hallmarks 
of a new creation to last season’s waists. 
The waist-coat adds a decorative finish to 
the dressy silk afternoon frock as well as to 
the severe tailored suit. 

Both the long and short coats will be worn 
this coming season; some designers faver the 
long Directoire style introduced by Madame 
Paquin in the spring, others prefer the 
shorter, looser garment with straighter lines. 





















Practical Costumes for the Business Woman 


No. 781—This model would look well in a serge or 
epenge with trimmings of braid. The skirt is cut in two 
pieces with the seam over either hip and fastens on the 
left side. The upper part of the coat blouses over the 
belt and is joined to a close-fitting skirt portion. The 
set-in mannish sleeves are trimmed with the braid and 
bone buttons. A braid edge outlines the collar and revers. 


No. 782—This is an admirable model for the cloth 
skirt, being severely tailored and yet showing a distinctive 
arrangement in the front tuck which is stitched to within 
nine inches of the bottom. An overskirt effect is also 
simulated by the shaping of the sides. A change pocket 
is attached to the belt of the material. 





782-783 


Directions for ordering patterns 


No. 783—A-waist which would be equally good-looking 
in flannel, linen or silk. The raglan sleeves are a new 
feature, also the frilled high collar, opening in the front. 
The buttoned front piece is edged on either side by a 
plaited frill of the material. 

No. 784—This gown could be fashioned from a cloth 
or silk material with equal success. The skirt is cut in 
four gores with a plait on either side of the front and back 
panel. Buttoned straps add a tailored finish to the 
front of the skirt. The yoke extends over the top of the 
set-in sleeves which are finished by a turnback cuff. A 
vest of a contrasting color adds a new feature to the waist 
which may be joined to the skirt under the belt. 
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776-777 


Costumes for 


No. 776—This: one-piece Em- 
pire dressing jacket may be 
fashioned froma flowered: mus- 
lin or silk, also-a:chaliie or fine 
flannel. It is finished:with:scal- 
loping at the edge and has a 
collar of contrasting material 
which carries out the effect of 
scallops. The slightly raised 
waist line is marked by a:ribbon 
drawn through slashings formed 
by box-plaits. The pattern is 
cut in 7 sizes, from 32 to-44-inch bust measurements. 


No. 777—This petticoat is cut in one piece and is an 
excellent model for the Hamburg flouncing. It is gored 
over the hips so that it fits smoothly. The pattern is sold 
in 8 sizes from 22 to 36-inch waist measurement. 
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No. 778—This apron is a particularly good model 
because the skirt is completely covered, and the front of 
the waist is equally well protected. It may be made 
from chambray, percale, or any apron material. The 
sleeves are separate and are included in the pattern 
which is sold in three sizes, 34, 38 and 42-inch bust 
measurement. 





780 


Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 407. 


Every-day Wear 


No. 779—A plain house dress 
is a necessity and should be a 
simple garment into which the 
wearer can slip easily. As this 
gown fastens in the front it 
can be quickly adjusted. The 
skirt is cut in two-pieces with a 
seam over either hip and is 
joined at the waist line to the 
bodice. The collar and cuffs arc 
of a contrasting material. This 
frock would be good in a ging- 
ham, percale, lawn, or chambray. The pattern is cut in 
5 sizes from 34 to 42-inch bust measurement. 


776 777 


No. 780—This gown in serge would be practical for the 
young girl or small woman. For the house, it could be 
made from a cotton or linen, and for the afternoon from a 
silk fabric. It is a particularly good model for striped 
goods. The skirt is cut in two pieces with the seam over 
either hip, and there is a tuck on either side of the front 
and back of the waist. The pattern is cut in three sizes, 
14, 16, and 18 years. 


The patterns on this page sell for 10 cents each. 




















These costumes 
have been designed 
especially for the 
woman who is en- 
joying the “‘youth 
of old age.” They 
are particularly well 
adapted to the more 
developed and ma- 
tronly figure, the 
long uninterrupted 
lines lending the ef- 
fect of height and 
making the wearer 
look more slender. 
Although the de- 
signs are up-to-date, 
the styles are con- 
servative and digni- 
fied. 


—————— 





A Wardrobe for the 


























No. 785—A charming evening gown 
of crepe de chine or any of the silk 
materials. The underskirt is attached 
to a five-gored foundation skirt, and 
the overskirt is draped to the left seam. 
A sash of silk, with long ends heavily 
beaded and finished with silk and bead 
tassels, covers the left seam. The waist 
is simply draped in surplice fashion 
and is trimmed with a collar of ivory 
lace and a net yoke. Ai lace ruching 
finishes the set-in elbow sleeves. 


No. 786—A practical serge gown for 
the morning. The skirt is cut in five 
gores with a double box-plait in the 
back, and has a shaned band around 
the bottom. A neat, cailored effect is 
given to the waist by the stitched and 
piped plastron in the front and back. 
The sleeves have stitched, »iped pieces. 


Directions for ordering patterns will de found on page 407. 





Elderly Woman 


No. 787—This pretty 
afternoon gown may be 
fashioned from a silk 
material, challie or 
cashmere. The under- 
skirt is attached to a 
five-gored foundation 
skirt, and the overskirt 
is cut in three pieces 
with the seam. over 
either hip and the fast- 
ening at the left side of 
the front. The vest 
may be of lace or a con- 
trasting colored silk, 
and the collar and cuffs 
are of lace. 


No. 788—The long, 
simple lines of this suit 
make it very becoming 
to the matronly figure. 
The skirt is cut in five 
gores with a triple box- 
plait in the back and a 
triangular piece set into 
the front. The jacket 
has the cutaway out- 
line and is semi-fitting. 
The waistcoat is of 
satin broche. 
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No. 789—(Patterns cut in 2, 4, and 6-year 
sizes.) —A simple one-piece frock which may be 
fashioned from a cloth or cotton material. The 
checked and plaid flannels and woolens would 
be effective, also the checked ginghams and 
chambrays.. The fulness is restrained in the 
front by two rows of smocking or feather-stitch- 
ing simulating a smocked effect. Shaped bands 
at the neck and finishing the sleeves are of the 
plain goods with briar-stitching carried out in 
the colorings of the dress. 

No. 790—(Patterns cut in 4, 6, and 8-year 
sizes.)—A simple box-plaited dress which would 
be equally good-looking in a cloth, cotton, or 
linen material. There are three box-plaits in 
the front and in the back, and the dress fastens 
down the center of the back. The slightly 
puffed sleeves are set into the normal arm-size; 
The low waist line is marked by a stitched belt 
attached to which are two buttoned pockets. 


School Frocks for the Little Girl 


No. 791—(Patterns in 6, 8, and 10-year sizes.) 
—This gown may be made from a cloth or a cot- 
ton fabric and is a particularly good model for 
a plaid or checked material. The little skirt is 
plaited with a box-plait in the front. The low 
waist is marked by the belt over which the waist 
blouses slightly. The collar, belt, and cuffs are 
of the plain goods with trimmings of the checked. 
This gown may be worn with the guimpe, a pat- 
tern of which is included with the dress pattern. 

No. 792—(Patterns in 4, 6, and 8-year sizes.) — 
This is an excellent model for a coat of the heavy 
chinchilla cloth, also of serge or velveteen. The 
long waisted effect is given by the shaped skirt 
portion which is attached by stitching to the 
upper part of the coat. The same idea is re- 
peated on the sleeve, the upper part of which is 
kimono. The coat fastens at the left side, and 
the collar, cuffs, and revers are of a contrasting 
material. 
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Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 407 
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No. 793—(Patterns in 6, 8, and 10-year sizes.)—A 
straight kimono dress which is especially good for plaid 
materials whether in cloth or in cotton.. The dress slips 
over the head, though it may fasten under the box-plait 
at the left side. There are box-plaits at either side of the 
front and back. A shaped band of the plain material is 
embroidered in a briar-stitch design for the collar, and sim- 
ilar bands are used for cuffs on the sleeves. The sash is 
held at the low waist line by straps at either side. A pat- 
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= of the guimpe is included with the pattern of the 
ress. 

No. 794—(Patterns in 6, 8, and 10-year sizes.)—This 
coat may be made from a heavy coat material such as 
chinchilla or from serge or eponge. The shawl revers of 
the material are extended to the side fastening. Straps 
of velvet in a contrasting color extend over the shoulders 
on either side,'and a belt of the same material is run 
through slashings in the coat at the low waist line. 


Prices of Good Housekeeping Patterns ‘ 
(Unless otherwise specified) 
Complete costume patterns, 25 cents each.—Skirt or waist or jacket patterns, 
15 cents each.—Children’s costumes, 15 cents each.—Lingerie patterns, 10 cents 
each.—Caps, belts, aprons, neckwear, baby patterns, 10 cents each.—Cut to 
measure costumes cost $3.00 each.—Skirt, waist or jacket costs $1.50 each. 


BLANK FOR ORDERING PATTERNS 


Pattern Dept. 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE, 


Date 


119 West 40th St., New York City 


Please send the following patterns, for which I enclose 


Pattern No. Bust 


(34, 36, 38, 40) 


i ne eae Ss 


Street or Box No. _ 


Child’s 
(Years) 


Waist 


(23, 25, 27, 20) 


State___ 





City or Town_____ 
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A Department of the Magazine under the Editorial Direction of Miss Bertha E. 
Shapleigh, Which is Devoted to the Preparation and Serving of the Daily Food 


_Gastronomic Gossip on Fruits 
| By Henry T. Finck 


Author of “Food and Flavor” 


HOMAS A. EDISON, 
in an article which 
appeared a few 

months ago in this magazine, 
expressed the opinion that 
we ought not to enjoy the 
food we eat any more than 
we consciously enjoy the air 
we breathe, and that women 
should not waste time pre- 
paring dainty, appetizing 
meals for their husbands. 
Whatever the greatest in- 
ventor the world has ever 
known says is worth printing and pondering 
over. At the same time it is needless to 
say that his ideas on eating did not meet 
with the approval of the editor of this 
magazine. If Mr. Edison’sviewsare correct, 
then all the culinary advice and the choice 
recipes printed in these pages from month 
to month have been a waste of space and 
good printer’s ink. I was therefore asked 
to write a reply, as the editor happened to 
know that I was at work on a book, the 
main object of which was to prove the exact 
contrary of the Edison doctrines; namely, 
that the most important problem now be- 
fore the American public is to learn to en- 
joy the pleasures of the table, and to insist 
upon having savory food at every meal. 
Unfortunately I could not write the article, 
being still busy with the book; but I 
promised to contribute later some gossipy 
papers which would help to show that 
epicurean enjoyment of meals is not only 
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All recipes printed in this 
department have been tested 
for or by the editors, and if 
followed with care, can be 
depended upon to give satis- 
factory results. Unless other- 


wise specified, the recipes 
are designed to serve from 
four to six persons. Level 
measurements are used unless 
stated otherwise in the recipe. 





permissible but highly 
desirable. Food eaten 
without appetite and pleas- 
ure is apt to disagree and 
to result in indigestion. 

It has been said that only 
one thing is worse than a 
bad cook and that is a good 
cook—the implication being 
that a good cook tempts us 
toeattoomuch. This is evi- 
dently Mr. Edison’s belief, 
but it is not upheld by facts. 
That the French are the 
best cooks in the world is universally con- 
ceded, yet there is.in France much less over- 
eating than in countries like Russia and Eng- 
land, whereasa rule the cooking is far inferior. 
The portions served at French table d’héte 
dinners are small, and there are not too 
many courses. One of the most famous 
Parisian chefs, Frederic, of the Tour L’Ar- 
gent, was so disgusted with the number of 
courses on the menu for a banquet ordered 
by a wealthy American that he refused to 
prepare it, preferring the approval of his 
gastronomic conscience to the profits he 
might have made. 

There are two kinds of gluttony. One 
consists in eating too much, the other in 
eating too fast. The monstrous bills of 
fare placed before guests in American, Eng- 
lish, and German hotels and restaurants, 
and on steamers, certainly do tempt some 
persons to eat too much; but if Mr. Edison 
has kept his eyes open, he must have seen 






























that for every one who does so, there are a 
hundred who hurt themselves by gulping 
their food. The “quick lunch” habit is a 
disease epidemic throughout the country, 
and, to parody Goldsmith, those who have 
it eat but little here below, nor eat that 
little long. 

If we were a nation of gluttons, in the 
usual sense of the word, Mr. Edison’s de- 
nunciation of the pleasures of the table 
might be useful; but inasmuch as we are a 
nation of gulpers, it candoonly harm. For 
there is only one effective way to cure the 
habit of eating too fast, and that is to call 
attention, over and over again, to the whole- 
some pleasures missed by those who do not 
linger like gastronomes over their meals, 
munching the food slowly and consciously, 
breathing out through the nose while so 
doing, and remembering that the pleasure 
of eating lies not in the swallowing of food, 
but in keeping it in the mouth as long as 
possible. 

It must be admitted that dishes which 
tempt one to linger over them in that fashion 
are served more frequently in most Euro- 
pean countries than in America, but in one 
important class of foods we take first prize. 
Not long ago I asked an eminent French 
professor who was visiting our country 
for the first time, what he liked best of the 
things edible placed before him; “ Your 
fruits,’ he promptly replied, admitting 
their incomparable flavor. 

Our country is indeed the paradise of 











seeds. 
small scoop which is used for cutting potato 
and very finely shaved ice. Serve on indi- 
and nasturtiums or any flower 







Three Meals a Day 


Canteloupe with Watermelon Balls 


Choose large canteloupes, cut them across the middle as you would grapefruit, and remove the 
Cut a large watermelon in half and scoop little balls from the solid pink part, with a 
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fruit-eaters. Figs may be sweeter in Smyr- 
na, grapes more luscious in Spain, while the 
tropics produce exotic fruits in great variety, 
but those are found usually to pall on the 
palate ere long. Whereas the fruits of our 
temperate clime are things of beauty and a 
joy forever, particularly our apples, peaches, 
and pears; and since at the date when this 
article appears peaches and pears are at their 
best, and the most luscious apples are just 
coming in, nothing could be more timely 
than a discussion of these from an epi- 
curean point of view. 

If apples were as expensive as some of the 
exotic fruits occasionally brought to our 
markets many persons would realize more 
vividly than they now do that there is 
nothing in the fruit line—or any other line 
of things good to eat—to surpass them. 
The flavor of the Brazilian pineapple or that 
of the Malayan Lurion about which Sir 
Edwin Arnold and Alfred Russell Wallace 
have raved, can hardly excel that of the 
most fragrant of American apples, like 
the Gravenstein or the Red Astrachan, the 
gems of the autumn market. oi 

When our orchards were in blossom, last 
May and June, the experts predicted that 
the 1913 crop would reach 15,000,000 bar- 
rels for commercial purposes. Since many 
other millions of barrels are not sold-but 
eaten on the farms, that seems a pretty 
large amount; yet it is a trifle to what it 
should be, and what it will be when the 
great American public wakes up and fully 


balls. Fill canteloupes with the pink balls 
vidual plates bordered with green leaves 
that will suit the color scheme 
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realizes the exceptional dietetic value of 
apples. Investigations made by the De- 
partment of Agriculture show that fresh 
fruits of all kinds make up only 3.8 per cent. 
of the total supply of the average American 
family, while the addition of jams, jellies, 
preserves, and dried fruits bring it up to 4.4 
per cent.; less than 5 per cent. altogether. 
It should be twenty-five at least, and it will 
be some day. “We are just entering the 
apple age,” as E. P. Powell has truly re- 
marked, ‘“‘and new varieties will hereafter 
multiply with great rapidity. Our children 
will eat more apples, and they will hear less 
of some of the most destructive diseases.” 

The best prophet of the future is the past. 
A hundred years ago the fruit markets of 
Boston and New York were far more primi- 
tive than they are now. There were but a 
few varieties of apples, peaches, and pears, 
and these were not of the best. The same 
is true of plums and grapes. None of our 
choice cultivated varieties of strawberries, 
blackberries, or raspberries were in existence 
while the wealthy alone could afford oranges 
or. bananas, now the “poor man’s fruits.” 

In these respects, how much more fortu- 
nate we are than our ancestors! The prog- 
ress made in a hundred years encourages 
hope for the future. But we are not moving 
fast enough. With our modern means and 
methods, we ought to make as much prog- 
ress in a decade as our predecessors did in a 
century. The producer is actually doing 
this, but the consumer has no opportunity 
to catch up with him. While our markets 
contrast favorably with those of the past, 
they fall lamentably short of displaying 
the advances in fruit growing that have 
been made in our generation. 

For this state of affairs it is natural to 
blame the marketmen. They certainly 
are culpable in so far as they give the pref- 
erence to fruits which have the best ship- 
ping and keeping qualities, instead of to 
those which are most up-to-date in the mat- 
ter of improved flavar. One might argue with 
them, calling attention to the fact that even 
from their own selfish point of view, they 
make a great mistake in thus ignoring 
superior flavor in fruit; for it is the enjoy- 
ment of the flavor that soonest tempts a 
customer to return for another basket of 
the same kind. But as long as the market- 
man can dispose of his wares anyhow, why 
should he bother about your argument? 
The only way to make him give up his bad 
habits is to stop buying of him, letting him 





know why you have stopped. Heretofore, 
perhaps you have not complained at all. 
Is it a wonder that he concluded that you 
were one of those for whom “any old thing”’ 
would do? 

The telephone as a substitute for per- 
sonal marketing is not a brilliant success; 
and worst of all is the habit of ordering “a 
peck of apples” or “a pound of prunes.” 
You'll never get the best if you do that, 
unless you have a private and very particu- 
lar understanding with your marketman 
on the subject; but he will have much more 
respect for you and serve you better if you 
ask for the particular variety of apple, 
pear, cherry, plum, or prune you want. 

It is to be hoped that in the domestic 
science schools, which are now coming into 
existence with such encouraging rapidity, 
the young girls will be taught all about the 
best varieties of each kind of fruit. So far 
as I know, there are as yet no text-books 
on this subject, but it would be easy for an 
expert to prepare one, and it would surely 
meet an urgent want and have a large sale. 
The nearest approach to such a text-book 
known to me is E. P. Powell’s ‘The Coun- 
try Home,” three chapters in which, “Out 
in the Orchard,” ‘‘Strawberries and Their 
Kin,” and ‘‘Tons of Grapes,’’ contain much 
information, conveyed in a chatty style, as 
to what kinds of cherries, berries, apples, 
and other fruits a housewife or her husband 
should order at the dealer’s and insist upon 
getting. Tell him that while you like his 
Delaware grapes, for instance, or his Con- 
cords, or his Niagaras (when good), or his 
Malagas, Muscatels, or Catawbas well 
enough, you see no reason why ke should 
limit you to those few varieties year in 
and year out. ‘I want to try the Lindley, 
or the Herbert, or the Eldorado, or the 
Brighton, the Rockwood, the Nectar, the 
Jefferson, the Iona, all of which, and many 
others, should be on sale in your shop.” 

A single request for these varieties, or for 
neglected prime sorts of other fruits, might 
not do much good, but if the women’s asso- 
ciations who are doing so much useful work 
these days took up the matter, our fruit- 
stores would soon present a more up-to-date 
appearance. 

They would give us, among other things, 
a chance occasionally to enjoy one or the 
other of the delicious new varieties of fruits 
created by Luther Burbank. It is most 
tantalizing to read about the new cactus 
fruits, the Patagonia strawberry, the cran- 














Cut in halves without peeling, Stuffed Eggplant cook in boiling salted water 
h 


fifteen minutes. Remove pulp, 


chop and mix with one cupful 


of stale breadcrumbs. Season with salt, pepper, butter, and onion juice. Cook for five 
minutes, cool, add one beaten egg, and fill the eggplant halves. Cover with buttered crumbs 
and bake twenty-five minutes 


berry-flavored plums, the Goldridge apple, 
(an improved Newton pippin), the Abund- 
ance and Burbank cherries, and dozens of 
other new products with incomparable 
flavors, and then to think that Eastern 
dealers will not have these things in stock 
until we are in our graves; unless indeed 
we make up our minds at once to aid the 
survival of the fittest by browbeating our 
marketmen, insisting upon getting the best 
and latest fruits, as we do on getting from our 
seedsmen the latest improved pansies, sweet- 
peas, poppies, dahlias, and other flowers. 
Society women could do the world a 
great service by making it fashionable to 
serve the latest ‘styles of fruits at their 


banquets. To find out what some of them 
are, send your name and address to Luther 
Burbank at Santa Rosa, California, for a 
free copy of his latest bulletin, “Twentieth 
Century Fruits.” It is an eye-opener. 

Mr. Burbank is an epicure. He does not 
agree with Mr. Edison that we ought not to 
have enjoyable things to eat, but devotes 
his life to creating them. Nor does the 
United States government agree with Mr. 
Edison. The Department of Agriculture is 
spending millions of dollars a year in im- 
proving all sorts of fruits so as to make them 
more agreeable to the palate; nor have I 
ever heard of anyone censuring it for its 
gastronomic activity. 


Vegetable Commandments 


and Recipes 
By Martha McCulloch Williams 


EVER  over-salt any vegetable. 
N This is the first commandment for 

the cooking of vegetables. Too much 
salt not only toughens fibers, and masks 
delicate flavors, but helps to extract the 
valuable mineral contenis. 

The second commandment is even more 
important; boil most vegetables in as little 
water as is safe. The exceptions to this 
are the cabbage tribe: cauliflower, Brus- 
sels sprouts, and kale. These need to 
swim freely, to be put on in cold water, 


salted so as barely to taste, then to be 
brought quickly to a bubbling boil, well 
skimmed, and cooked uncovered until tender. 
Covering the pot condenses the strong-smell- 
ing essential oil, along with the steam, to 
be presently re-vaporized by the heat of 
the lid, and then spread through the house. 

Sort your vegetables. This, the third 
commandment, may prove troublesome, 
but is worth observing. For instance, 
green peas, full grown, need to be cooked at 
least twice as long as those tender and 
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Put two tablespoonfuls of Gooseberry Amber butter into a saucepan; when 
f 


melted add one and a hal 


pounds of gooseberries, three 


tablespoonfuls of sugar, and the grated rind of one lemon. Let stew slowly until soft, then 

rub through a sieve. Beat in the yolks of three eggs, and add half a teaspoonful of 

powdered ginger. Line a pudding dish with any good pastry. Cut out some of the pastry 

into small fancy rounds, brush the edge of the pastry with a little water, arrange the rounds 

of pastry on it, overlapping each other. Put the gooseberry mixture into the dish and bake 
in a quick oven for half an hour. Cover with a meringue and brown slowly 


watery-sweet. If compelled to cook both 
grades at once, shake the peas, after wash- 
ing, in a sieve or colander, and add what 
goes through to the boiling pot after it has 
been cooking half an hour. This same pre- 
caution is advisable for string beans—they 
can be sorted in the stringing and snapping 
which should be very carefully done. So 
with summer squash, okra, lima beans, 
indeed the whole list of vegetables. Very 
tender ones will be but watery rags, if 
cooked as long as is requisite for those 
fully matured. Cook potatoes of even 
size, not small and large ones together, even 
if they are to be mashed. Every manner 
of vegetable has its point of perfection; 
over- and under-cooking are equally unwise. 

Freshen vegetables before preparing them. 
If they are too wilted to revive after an 
hour in clean cold water, they are hardly 
worth time, fire, and seasoning. Especially 
greens. If they revive partially, in picking 
over be sure to cut away the withered tips. 
But do not let things stand too long in 
water—if they are to be kept overnight, 
remove from the water, shake lightly and 
lay in a cool place. Vegetable fiber, par- 
ticularly after it has begun to wilt a little, be- 
gins toferment and decay after twelve hours 
in water. 

Wash vegetables very clean before be- 
ginning to pare, or shell, or snap them. 
A pared surface holds dirt and taints im- 
perceptible to either eyes or nose. 

French cooks blanch all vegetables before 
cooking. That is to say, they pour boiling 
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water upon them, let it stand a minute, then 
pour it off and cover with very cold water. 
This improves their flavor and makes 
cleanliness more certain—the blanching 
often removes taints which have defied 
washing. Another fine point is in cutting 
vegetables, as for soups, sauces, garnishes, to 
make the pieces as nearly as possible equal 
in size. Not only do the even bits cook 
more equally but the flavor is distributed 
better. 

Tender vegetables are always better 
cooked inside the oven. Put in pans with 
a little water and a suspicion of salt, either 
cover the pans or set one on another, placing 
the thing requiring most heat at the bottom. 
Put boiling water in the pans if. in haste; 
otherwise have the water cold, and the 
oven very hot. After the water is hot, heat 
can be slacked at least half. Rapid boiling 
toughens vegetables and makes them to 
a degree tasteless. Simmering, contrari- 
wise, makes for tenderness and flavor. 

So much by way of generalization. Here 
follow concrete directions for several and 
sundry of summer’s good gifts. The first 
is one too often neglected: 


Summer Squash 


Wash clean, pare, slice, remove .seeds if 
they are full grown, simmer until tender in 
unsalted water, drain in a colander, and 
mash smooth. To a pint of pulp take a 
heaping tablespoon of butter, half a teacup 
of thin cream, or rich milk, half a teaspoon 
of salt, a dusting of black pepper and a 
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Peeled, sliced apples and Apples and Sweet Potatoes sweet potatoes (the 


potatoes are previously 


boiled, peeled,and sliced) 


arranged in alternate rows are very good served with roast loin of pork or chops. Butter a 
shallow casserole and lay enough butter over the potatoes and apples to moisten the whole. 
Serve in the dish in which they were baked. Add sugar if the apples are very tart 


suspicion of red, and melt all together over 
gentle heat; then put in the squash and 
stir until the sauce is all absorbed. An- 
other way is to fry a mild sliced onion in 
bacon or pork fat, add to it the sliced squash 
after cooking it tender, and stir vigorously 
back and forth until everything is well 
blended, sprinkling in salt, pepper, etc., 
as you stir. Serve with the crisped pork 
or bacon laid on top. 


Okra 


Test with the thumb-nail. Unless the 
nail cuts it freely the pods are too tough. 
But do not throw away the tough ones. 
Shell the seed from them and either dry 
to use in soups, or to cook alone, when they 
should be served with butter, vinegar, 
and salt. Cut stems off the pods, cook 
whole those half grown or under, but cut 
those more mature into half-inch slices. 
Boil tender, in water very slightly salted. 
When a fork pierces them readily they are 
cooked enough. Drain them well, lay in a 
deep pan or hot dish, dress liberally with 
butter, pepper, salt, and vinegar, and set 
for five minutes in a hot oven. They 
should be served very hot. 


Okra Soup 


Take a quart of pods washed and sliced, 
and add to a gallon of cold water, along 
with a level teaspoon of salt, a thin slice of 
onion, lightly browned in butter, a stalk of 
celery blanched and chopped, a pod of 
cayenne pepper, and a fat tender chicken, 
three to four pounds in weight, cut into 
joints, and seasoned with salt and pepper. 
Bring to a boil, add cold water, skim clean, 


boil up again, then simmer for an hour. 
Add then a quart of tomatoes, peeled and 
sliced, simmer another hour, then add two 
cupfuls of green corn cut from the cob, and 
a tablespoonful of butter, creamed with a 
tablespoonful of flour. Add boiling water— 
as much as has cooked away, cook seven to 
ten minutes longer, and serve very hot. 
Crusts from corn bread, made very crisp 
and brown, laid in the tureen are the finish- 
ing touch. If they are plenty enough, the 
soup affords a full meal. Serve a joint 
of chicken in each plateful. If preferred 
take out the chicken before adding the corn, 
pick meat from bones, chop fine, add either 
cracker or bread-crumbs or corn-meal in 
equal bulk, bind with beaten egg, form into 
balis, and drop into the boiling soup. 


Escallop of Green Corn 


Eight small or six large ears of tender corn, 
one quart of ripe tomatoes, a half-pint of 
miid onions, heaping tablespoonful butter, 
teaspoonful sugar, half teaspoonful salt, 
dust of black pepper or one large green 
pepper shredded fine. Peel tomatoes, cut 
in thick slices, slice onions thin, blanch and 
drain, cut corn from cob, saving all the milk, 
put a layer over the bottom of an earthen 
dish, cover with sliced tomatoes and onions, 
then sprinkle with salt and sugar, and dot 
with bits of butter and shreds of pepper. 
Repeat till dish is full, putting plenty of 
butter on top, pour over the milk from the 
corn, and bake in a very hot oven twenty-five 
to thirty minutes. Serve hot or cold. If 
served cold, with a sharp French dressing or 
a boiled vinegar dressing, it makes a satis- 
fying salad. 
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ROBABLY no one of the many duties 
p a housekeeper has to perform de- 
mands more thought than that of 
planning three meals a day. So many con- 
siderations enter in; the pocketbook, the 
needs of the family from a dietetic stand- 
point and by no means the least important 
one of flavor and taste. 
The wise woman, knowing how much 
money she has to spend for food materials, 


. divides it into daily portions, so that if she 


goes over the amount allowed for one day 
she can cut down on the next day’s allow- 
ance. Occasionally it is wise to do this; if, 
for instance, there are guests and one wishes 
to prepare a company dinner, the family can 
on the next day have less expensive meat 
or dessert. But that same wise woman 
does not let the family realize the economy. 
And always where economy is necessary, 
extra care is also needed to make the sea- 
soning a little better, or the dish more at- 
tractive than usual. And right here let it 
be said that the best values in perishable 
food material can be had only by going to 
market and selecting those vegetables and 
fruits which are especially good that day. 
The city markets offer many tempting veg- 
etables and fruits out of season, but as a 
rule it is wiser not to purchase. 

Regarding the dietetic side of the subject, 
unless one studies it a great deal, the taste 
will be found a good guide in a healthy nor- 
mal condition. For instance, no one could 
eat and enjoy the combination of potatoes, 
rice, and macaroni all in one meal, or if they 
were eaten, discomfort would follow, owing 
to an over amount of starchy food. 

Foods may be grouped into general divi- 
sions and a knowledge of what these are and 
just what are their especial functions in the 
nutrition of the body, is of invaluable as- 
sistance to the householder catering for the 
health and appetites of her family. 

The first group includes the meats, fish, 
eggs, nuts, cheese, milk and the vegetables 
like peas, beans and lentils. They contain 
a notable proportion of protein material, 
which builds tissue. These foods are espe- 
cially important in early youth. A liberal 
supply in the diet of a high school girl who 
may have a tendency to break down from 
nervous tension and overwork may prevent 
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Menus in the Making 


By Bertha E. Shapleigh 


an actual illness, and tide over what is often 
a period of physical tension. 

Starches and sugars are essentially heat and 
energy foods. There are countless varieties 
of each, all having practically the same food 
value. Sugars form one of the quickest 
sources of heat or energy. A lump of sugar 
after an exhausting morning of shopping, fur- 
nishes a quick return of energy which may be 
followed by a more substantial food later. 

In making out a menu, remember that 
the first and last impressions are the ones 
which the persons remember. Therefore 
the soup and dessert should be satisfactory. 
Very often the soup may be omitted and a 
salad put in. Never serve acream soup if a 
substantial dinner is to follow; it is too heavy. 
A cream soup and a salad with bread and 
butter and a simple dessert make a luncheon 
menu, pleasing to almost.everyone. 

Never repeat in a menu the same food; 
for instance, do not serve tomato soup and 
tomato salad, or tomatoes as a vegetable. 
Do not serve a creamed vegetable when the 
meat has a sauce or rich gravy; and, of course, 
do not serve two sauces in the same course, 

In planning a meal, think how each 
course will look and taste, and choose those 
combinations which naturally go together., 
An Englishman once remarked when eat-, 
ing chicken and corn, “How this chicken 
would have enjoyed this corn!” If one 
food is lacking in flavor, choose one with a 
decided flavor to go with it. Fish, for in- 
stance, especially boiled cod or halibut, 
needs an acid or piquant sauce. 

I recall a combination which was very un- 
satisfactory, consisting of boiled cod, mashed 
potatoes, and baked macaroni—and every- 
thing slipped down without “‘catching’’ the 
palate, and tasted alike. Ifthe potatoes had 
been fried, or the macaroni served with to- 
mato, the result would have been better. 

Many housekeepers make the mistake 
of serving too many good things in one 
meal; another is serving a dish too often, 
just because it is a favorite. People sel- 
dom remember after two weeks, and the 
same combination can be repeated. 

Menu making demands constant thought, 
but the results are well worth the trouble; for 
everyone must eat, and health and happi- 
ness depend largely on the kind of food eaten. 

















Sift two cupfuls of flour with Cream Scones 


powder and one-half teaspoonful 





three teaspoonfuls of baking 
of salt. Mix with one-fourth 


cupful of butter, then one-half cupful of cream with two beaten eggs. Mix lightly, cut in 
triangles, and bake in a hot oven 


Recipes for the September 
Menus 


Creamed Fish in Shells 


Melt two tablespoonfuls butter, add two 
tablespoonfuls flour, one cup of milk, salt, 
pepper and paprika to taste. Cook, stirring 
constantly, until the mixture boils. Re- 
move from fire, add one cup of fish (any 
leftover fish) free from skin and bones, and 
one finely chopped hard cooked egg. Fill 
buttered shells with the mixture, cover with 
fine cracker crumbs and grated cheese, and 
bake until delicately browned. Well. sea- 
soned mashed potato, piped through a pastry 
bag and tube, around the edge of the shell 
makes the dish very much more attractive. 


Brunswick Stew 

Cut up a four pound fowl, and cook it 
with a sliced onion, one-fourth pound of 
bacon and boiling water to cover, an hour 
and a half. Then add one pint of fresh lima 
beans, one pint of fresh corn cut from the 
cob, one teaspoonful salt, one-fourth tea- 
spoonful pepper, and half a tablespoonful 
finely chopped parsley. Simmer one hour, 
or until chicken is very tender. Be very care- 
ful that the stew does not burn. The bacon 
should, of course, be removed before serving. 


Spanish Halibut 


Select a slice of halibut weighing about 
two pounds. Place it in a pan with two or 
three thin slices of fat salt pork under it. 
Cover with one thinly sliced onion, one 
green pepper cut in strips, one red pep- 
per (canned) cut in strips, one cup of canned, 
or three fresh tomatoes, salt, pepper and 


paprika. Cover pan and bake fish for thirty 
minutes. Serve with the vegetables sprink- 
led with finely cut parsley. A casserole 
dish or platter is a good utensil to use. 


French Peas and Pimentos 


Open a can of peas, and drain from liquor. 
Cover with fresh water and allow them to 
stand as long a time as possible before cook- 
ing. Add boiling water, cook two minutes. 
Drain, add three finely chopped, canned 
pimentos (red peppers) two table-spoonfuls 
butter, salt and pepper to taste. Serve, sur- 
rounded by a border of riced potatoes. 


Kentucky Ham 


Select a small ham. Wash thoroughly 
in cold water, and cover with a layer of 
baking soda, which is scrubbed into the 
ham with a brush. Rinse off and trim 
neatly and place in a bake pan. Mix the 
seasoning, consisting of half a teaspoonful 
each of cloves, cinnamon, celery seed and 
pepper. Rub the whole into the surface 
of the ham and cover with a very thick 
layer of onion, minced fine. Cover the 
whole with a layer of pastry made by mix- 
ing smoothly a cup of sifted flour in half a 
cup of water. This pastry is rolled out 
thin and wound about the ham closely. 
The pan is then filled with boiled cider and 
placed in the oven to bake slowly and stead- 
ily for four hours with frequent bastings 
from the cider. Serve with candied sweet 
potatoes, baked squash and spinach with 
a relish of apple sauce. 
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416 Three Meals a Day 


Hygienic Entire Wheat Crackers 

Mix one cupful of sifted whole wheat 
flour and one teaspoonful of olive oil 
thoroughly, with finger tips. Add six table- 
spoonfuls of cold” water, stirring with a 
spoon until blended. Remove dough to 
well floured board and knead about five 
minutes with firm pressure. It will then 
be very elastic and should be rolled very 
thin, not more than one-eighth of an inch 
in thickness. Cut in squares or rounds, 
prick with fork after placing in shallow 
tins that have been lightly sprinkled with 
flour, or slightly oiled. They should be 
baked quickly to a light brown in a hot 
oven. These are especially good for the 
school luncheon box. 


Russian Chowder 

A Russian friend gave me the recipe, 
but I am not sure that it originated in 
that country, as he has traveled over half 
the world, and conglomerated all sorts of 
nationalities in his camp cooking. Cut up 
three quarts of ripe tomatoes; add a little 
salt, cook until quite soft; rub through 
a sieve, and boil down until quite thick. 
Have ready twelve eggs, cooked for thirty 
minutes; chill in cold water, remove the 
shells; then with a sharp knife cut through 
the whites and remove the yolks without 
breaking. Add a cup of large lima beans, 
a cup of green peas, and half a cup of the 
smallest onions you can find; boil in the 
tomato stock for twenty minutes; then add 
as many strips of boned-dried herring as there 
are people to be served. Simmer for ten 
minutes; add half a teaspoonful of anchovy 
paste. Care must be taken that it does not 
burn, as of course there is very little liquid 
if the tomatoes have been properly boiled 
down. I always use a double boiler when 
preparing for it. Arrange slices of toast 
on a plater; drop the yolks of the eggs into 
the mixture after you take it from the fire, 
and let stand just long enough for them to 
get heated through; then turn out on to the 
toast. Garnish with sliced boiled beets 
and lemon. If your family like this dish as 
much as mine do, you will have to cook it at 
least once a week during the entire summer. 


Frozen Rice Pudding 


Boil one-half cupful of rice till tender. Whip 
to froth one and one-half cupfuls of sweet 
cream. Add one-quarter cupful of powdered 
sugar,and any flavoring. Mixall together and 
put in mold. Pack in freezer for three hours. 


Chocolate Nut Wafers 


Mix in the order given: one cupful of 
sugar, two squares melted chocolate, one- 
half cupful melted butter, yolks-and whites 
of two eggs beaten separately and then to- 
gether, one-half cupful flour. Spread very 
thinly over cooky sheet and sprinkle on it 
one cup of coarsely chopped nut meats. Bake 
not too brown. Cut in oblongs and remove. 
This makes a large quantity. They are 
popular for teas or with ice cream or frappe. 


Grandmother’s Cookies by Martha 
Bensley Bruére. 


Take one cup of unsalted butter and 
“cream” it with one cup of granulated 
sugar using a wooden spoon. Then add 
one cup of thick sour cream and one cup of 
New Orleans molasses and stir till smooth. 
My grandmother used to “season to taste” 
which means about one-half spoon of pow- 
dered cinnamon, one-quarter of a teaspoon 
of allspice and a dash of nutmeg. Mix the 
spices with one-half teaspoon of salt and 
stir in. Then take two level teaspoonfuls 
of soda and sift into the flour. You 
notice I don’t say how much flour— 
the only rule is to use just as little as you 
can, and it varies with the temperature. 
If you get in enough so that you can roll 
the dough with a rolling-pin, the cookies 
are spoiled. Adda little flour at a time till 
you can pat out the dough with the palm of 
the hand on the molding board to make it 
about .one-third of an inch thick. Cut out 
with a large cutter about five inches in diam- 
eter, place in buttered tins and bake in a 
moderate oven. Always try one cookie in 
a separate pan first to test the oven. They 
have to be baked with the greatest care. I 
usually sit on the floor in front of the 
oven and watch them. And then comes 
the best part of the recipe—eat as many 
as you can while they are hot. They are 
a luxury, very expensive and hard to 
make, but they are worth it! 


Kohl Rabi 


Cut off leaves, freshen, wash, slice, or 
quarter, and soak an hour or so in cold 
water. Put on in cold water, bring to 
a quick boil, skin, simmer until tender, then 
drain and either serve with melted butter, 
vinegar and black pepper, or toss in milk 
and butter the same as new potatoes. 
Siow cooking is essential, as quick boiling 
may make it turn tough and woody. 
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What to Eat 
in September 





The meals for September are well balanced in food values, and reasonably economical as well as good 
to eat. Bread and butter are served when special breads are not mentioned. 
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Culinary Discoveries 


#When impossible to obtain CREAM for 
whipping, a fairly good substitute may be 
made from milk and egg whites. Blend one 
teaspoonful of cornstarch with a tablespoon- 
ful (or suit taste) of sugar, add 
slowly one cupful of rich milk and 
cook until as thick as cream. 
Have whites of two eggs beaten 
until stiff and dry, pour over a 
little of the boiling milk and beat 
again, continuing until all is well 
blended. Flavor with vanilla. 

M. H., Michigan 


#Take the snow-white stalks of 
the UDO, peel off the thin skin 
with a sharp knife, and lay in fresh 
cold water for about two hours; this 
will take some of the piney taste from the 
stalks. When the meal is ready I cut the 
stalks into inch lengths, or shave them and 
serve with French dressing; this salad should 
not be prepared and set away, but should be 
served at once. Udo is the new plant introduced 
from Japan by the Department of Plant Industry, 
Washington. This plant has been tested in the 
writer’s garden and found a most delectable addi- 
tion tothe menu. Udo can also be boiled like aspar- 
agus, and served with white sauce. Information 
regarding this easily raised plant can be readily ob- 
tained from the Bureau of Plant Industry at 
Washington. M. R. S., Maryland. 


After draining the water from BOILED PO- 
TATOES, put a clean dry cloth over them and tuck 
in closely around the edge of the kettle. When 
ready to serve, they will be light and flaky, as the 
cloth absorbs the moisture. The cloth also serves 
to keep the potatoes hot. If dinner is delayed by 
some unforeseen reason, this method of covering 
will keep the potatoes palatable for at least one- 
halfhour. One dislikes to serve ‘‘ soggy potatoes.” 
R. G., Illinois. 


#In making CREAM TOMATO SOUP I have 
always had more or less trouble with the cream 
curdling, in spite of adding soda to the tomatoes. 








I found that by mixing a little soda witha 
teaspoonful of cornstarch and adding to the 
cream before pouring into the tomato mix- 
ture that there is no more curdled soup. 
S. W. D., California. 


#When putting hard-cooked 
EGGS in the lunch basket, try 
taking off the shells and rolling the 
eggs in a mixture of salt, pepper, 
and finely chopped parsley, then 
roll each separately in paraffine 
paper. They are much more ap- 
petizing than eggs in the shells! 

A. W. B., Arizona, 


#Mix equal parts of PEANUT 
BUTTER and cream salad dress- 
ing for sandwiches and beat until smooth. 
You will find the flavor much improved, and 
the mixture is not a sticky mess as when 
peanut butter is used alone. 

A. L. M., California, 


I have found that the easiest way to grease a 
PAPER BAG is to pour the oil in, then hold the bag 
against the window pane, spreading the oil by run- 
ning the hand over the bag. In this way I can’see 
that the entire bag is thoroughly greased. It is also 
the quickest method and, besides, it has the advan- 
tage of keeping the hands from becoming oily. 
A. S,, New York City. 


#1 could not find a recipe for CANNING SWEET 
GREEN PEPPERS, of which we had an abundance 
last fall, so I tried this method, and as they have kept 
well, I will pass it on. Wash and quarter the pep- 
pers, removing the seeds. Sprinkle them with 
coarse salt, about half a cupful to a pan of peppers: 
let stand over night. In the morning drain off the 
little brine which has collected, and pack as solidly 
as possible in pint jars. In the top of each put 
a tablespoonful of coarse salt and one of sugar, 
fill with boiling water, and screw the covers on 
lightly. Steam or boil for two hours. Then open 
the jars and fill with boiling water and seal. 
Cc. D., Michigan. 
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No. 790—Mayonnaise Mixer 
and Egg Beater 


Fireless Cookstove 


A device which will permit of roasting, baking, 
steaming, and stewing may justly be called a cook- 
stove. Fireless cooking has been revolutionized so 
that much of the quick cookery of the range may be 
accomplished by means of the hot plates provided. 
These hot plates furnish a temperature in the cook- 
ing compartment of a fireless as high as that in the 
ordinary oven. Because of the high temperature 
thus made possible it has become necessary to 
equip these fireless cookstoves with a safety steam 
escape-valve. This prevents a possible explosion 
from confined steam and makes them safe as well 
as efficient. The “Ideal” Fireless Cookstove, 
in addition to the safety valve, has a water seal 
which proved very efficient, as six quarts of boiling 
water placed in the cooker dropped only to 149 
degrees Fahrenheit in eight hours. The cooker is 
lined with seamless, pure aluminum, the heating- 
plates are soapstone, and the utensils are all 
aluminum. Prices, $9.00 to $30.00. 

No. 782—Made by the Toledo Cooker Company, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Combination Roaster and Cooking Set 


This roaster is made of aluminum, a metal which 
conducts heat very rapidly. Because of this ability 
to conduct heat, the device when placed over a gas 
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Trade Mark 


Good Housekeeping is the only magazine which 
maintains a laboratory for the testing of house- 
hold apparatus. Such a laboratory is the Good 
Housekeeping Institute, which employs experts 
expressly for this work, and issues seals and certifi- 
cates of approval to manufacturers whose devices 
have successfully passed the tests. The work is 
done gratuitously, as an editorial service for our 
readers. Do not hesitate to ask questions in 
regard to the articles tested and approved. 
Address, Director of Good Housekeeping Insti- 
tute, 119 West 40th Street, New York City 


Description of Articles Tested and Approved 


flame actually roasts or cooks by heat radiation, and 
a well-browned, tender roast is the result with 
small gas consumption, as after the first five min- 
utes the roaster may be placed over the simmering 
burner of a gas-stove. The device is also useful 
for coarse cereal cooking. Corn-meal mush was 
cooked in the laboratory for four hours over the 
large burner of the gas range, turned three-quarters 
off. Only four cups of water were used in the water 
jacket, and this was not exhausted at the end of 
that time. Evaporation is very slow, so no atten- 
tion is necessary during the cooking process. Price, 
$3.00. 

No. 783—Made by Aluminum Goods Mfg. Co., 
Manitowoc, Wis. 


Gas Iron 


The Uneedit Gas Iron proved to be well con- 
structed, to be easily cleaned from any deposit 
of dust or soot, and to be a safe iron to use because 
the flame does not “flutter.” The entire surface 
of the iron is heated, even to the point, and this 
latter feature is an improvement over most gas- 
irons. Five minutes is sufficient to heat the iron 
for use. The gas must be burned practically the 
entire time of ironing. Even so, the gas consump- 
tion is only 3.1 cubic feet an hour, costing one-third 
of a cent, with gas at $1 per thousand. Price, 
with metal tubing, $3.50. 
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No. 784—Made by the Rosenbaum Manufactur- 
ing Co., 3 Bleecker St., New York City. 


Medicine Cabinet 


The Hess Steel Medicine Cabinet or bathroom 
locker is strongly constructed of durable, fireproof, 
and sanitary ‘materials. The white-enameled, steel 
interior and exterior afford a very clean, non- 
absorbent surface that will not warp, shrink, swell, 
sag, or open at the joints. The smooth, hard 
finish may be washed with soap and water without 
any harmful effects. The shelves are adjustable, 
and may be placed at different heights as desired, 
and there is a large compartment for the accommo- 
dation of quart bottles. The door is provided with 
a rectangular, bevel-edged mirror. Prices, $7.00 
to $19.50. 

No. 785—Made by the Hess Warming & Venti- 
lating Co., 1206 Tacoma Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Vacuum Carpet Sweeper 


Cleaning by suction is more efficient and thorough 
than cleaning by sweeping. A suction carpet- 
sweeper is the least expensive device for obtaining 
suction cleaning. A sweeper of this type is espe- 
cially useful for rugs and carpets which are not laid 
close to base-boards. It gets more than the surface 
dirt which a carpet-sweeper removes, and without 
raising any dust. A continuous suction is produced 
by the alternate operation of three bellows when the 
machine is pushed backward and forward over the 
floor. The “Home” Suction Sweeper measures 
a little over nine inches in width, and weighs ten 
pounds. Price $0.75. 

No. 788—Made by the Home Vacuum Sweeper 
Co., No. 168 Madison Ave., New York City. 


Combination Suction Sweeper 


A forward step in improving the adaptability and 


Sweeper, which is a combination of three 
machines in one. It has the general appear- 


which allows a generous proportion of air to be 
entrapped. It made mayonnaise in the Institute 
laboratory in four minutes, using one cup of oil. 
Peanut oil and cottonseed oil were used in further 
tests, and with successful results. Thin cream was 
whipped in thirty seconds. The bowl and cover are 
glass, heavy enough to ensure against breakage, 
and the gears and dasher are nickel plated and rust- 
proof. All the parts can be replaced separately. 
The bowl holds a scant quart. Price, $1.50. 

No. 790—Made by the National Indicator Co., 
“SS” Department, 852 Vernon Ave., Long Island 
City, NVY: 


Granite Enamel Ware 


Graniteware if well made and durable is excellent 
for the kitchen equipment, especially where a coal 
or wood range is used. The “Royal Parcel” 
granite enamel ware includes a five-quart tea-kettle, 
a three-pint saucepan, a two-quart pudding-pan, a 
five-quart preserving kettle, anda five-pint coffee-pot. 
The ware was subjected to a severe test in the Insti- 
tute laboratory. It was placed empty over a gas- 
range burner turned:on full. After three minutes of 
heating, a cup of ice water wasadded, but the enamel 
did not chip or crack. In view of this, the utensils 
should remain in good condition a long time with the 
reasonable wear of household usage. Price, $2.00. 

No. 791—Made by the National Enameling 
& Stamping Co., Granite City, Il. 


Fruit Strainer and Jelly Bag 


The “Just The Thing” fruit-strainer and jelly- 
bag is so made that juice can be rapidly pressed from 
the pulp without the delay of waiting. In making 
pot-cheese it is especially effective in producing a 
firm curd free from whey. The jelly-bag is made of 
good quality cheese-cloth of such a shape that prac- 
tically all the pressure can be exerted at one point. 
It is fitted with a wooden collar on which a down- 


efficiency of suction sweepers has_ resulted ward pressure is directed. 2 : 
in the Model “S” “Sweeper-Vac” Suction & No. 792—Made by The Tate Manufacturing 
Me 


ance of the usual suction sweeper, but in addi- 


4 
tion to the suction nozzle has, behind it and Ay 
7 


under the body of the machine, a small car- 
pet-sweeper which has its own dust-pans 
and revolving brush, and may be 
separated entirely from 
the rest of the sweeper 
and used alone simply 
as a carpet-sweeper. It 
is thus possible to com- 
bine brush and suction, to use 
suction alone, or have a small 
carpet-sweeper. This latter is 
small, easily operated, and excel- 
lent for picking up crumbs, threads, etc. The 
efficiency of the entire machine is very good, and 
the embedded dirt as well as that on the surface 
is removed. Price, $12.00. 

No. 789—Made by the Pneuvac Co., 59 Temple 
Place, Boston, Mass. 







Mayonnaise Mixer and Egg Beater 


The S & S Mayonnaise Mixer and Egg Beater is 
built on right principles. It has a large surface 


No. 789—Pneuvac Sweeper 


Table Pad and Cover 


The Winter Table Pad is covered with 
canton flannel, and is in two 
invisibly folding sections. 
Over all is placed the pad 
cover of pebbled, white oilcloth. 
The joining of these pads is so arranged 
that there is no perceptible seam or 
crack. The pad cover is easily removed, 
and furnishes a protection for both table 
and pad. These may be obtained sep- 
arately if desired. There is also pro- 
vision for extra table leaves in both pads 
and covers. Price, 45-inch table pad, $4.50; pad 
cover, 85 cents. 

No. 793—Made by Oscar Winter, 4424 Market 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bread and Pastry Board 


The All Metal Bread and Pastry Board proved 
to have a sanitary, easily cleaned surface and one 
which was impervious to moisture. Moreover, 
very soft cooky dough could be rolled out 


5d Co., 40-48 Hanover Street, Boston, Mass. 
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with, little flour and no ten- 
dency to “‘stick.”” Price $1.00. 

No. 794.—Made by the 
Union Manufacturing Com- 
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\ _ pany, Cambridge, Ohio. 
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Pot Covers 


The Handi-Hook Pot 
Covers are made of enamel 





No. 783 — Combination 
Roast and Cooking Set 


ware and furnished 
with a handle which 
allows of their being 
hung up with great 
economy of space, 
or they can be 
nested. Each cover 
will fit more than No. 791—Granite 
one size of sauce- Enamel Ware 
pan, as there is a 
series of ridges which fit down upon 
the sauce-pan. The handle does not be- 
come heated when in use, and by it the 
cover can be easily held on the sauce-pan 
when draining vegetables, rice, or maca- 
roni. The covers will not rust, and there is no 
wooden knob to work loose. 
No. 795.—Made by the Republic Metalware Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Automatic Electric Cooker 


The Berkeley Automatic Cooker is built in cylin- 
der shape out of steel on fireless principles of insula- 
tion. It is lined with aluminum, and is fitted with 
aluminum cooking-utensils. It depends for its 
cooking temperature upon a confined jacket of water 
in the base, which is heated by electricity. The 
heat is evenly maintained at 212 degrees by a deli- 
cate, thermostatic connection which automatically 
shuts off the current when this degree is reached; 
and the current remains shut off until the tempera- 
ture has dropped below 212 degrees Fahrenheit, 
when it automatically “comes on” again. It was 
found in the Institute laboratory that out of three 
hours of use the current was on only thirty-four 
minutes and fifty-five seconds, at a cost of 3.7 cents 
at a ten-cent rate. Thus the cooker furnishes 
a really economical means of using electricity. An 
alarm-clock attachment allows one to set the cooker 
for any hour and the current will be turned on at 
that time. The cooker will not do ordinary baking 
satisfactorily, although it is excellent for fruit 
cakes, brown breads, and the foods which require 
long, slow baking. It will cook meats, stews, 
soup stock, cereals, etc. In fact it takes care 
of, economically, just the form of cookery which 
is most expensive to accomplish by means 
of electricity, namely, boiling, stewing, and 
steaming; and it does not demand the presence 
of the cook in order to accomplish results. Price, 
$36.00. 

No. 796.—Made by the Berkeley Electric Cooker 
Co., 1932 Center Street, Berkeley, Cal. 
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Dustless Broom Covers 


The dustless broom cover has the property of 
absorbing and “laying” dust, and is chiefly desir- 
able for sweeping hardwood and parquet flooring 
or any other floor with a smooth, hard surface. 
The “Kling-Fast”’ cover fits any size of household 
broom, has a white cheese-cloth top,’and a black 
cloth broom bag chemically treated to make it 
“‘dustless.”” The cover may be washed frequently 
without destroying its dustless properties. It 
absorbs a surprising amount of dust and is 
durably made. Price, 35 cents each. 

No. 797.—Made by the Genesee Textile 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Electric Chafing-Dish 


Those who forego chafing-dish cookery 
because they fear to use alcohol lamps will 
find the “American” Electric Chafing-Dish 
efficient and reliable. Cooking by electricity 
is especially adapted to chafing-dish uses, be- 
cause the heat 
delivered is 
even and uni- 
formly distri- 
buted. A 
Welsh rarebit 
made in this 


No. 794—Bread 
and Pastry 
oard 


chafing-dish was cooked 
to perfection, and ready 
for serving, in just seven- 
teen minutes from the 
time the cheese was cut. 
The high heat was used 
for only ten minutes. The 
cost of using the chafing- 
dish for this cooking was 
one and one-quarter cents. The “American” 
Electric Chafer operates on any lighting socket of 
ordinary voltage. It is a three-heat device, cost- 
ing one and one-half cents per hour to operate on 
low heat, three cents on medium, and six cents 
per hour on high. The appliance is well con- 
structed and easy to keep clean. Prices; $12.75, 
and $14.50. 

No. 798.—Made by the Western Electric Com- 
pany, 463 West St., New York City. 





No. 796—Automatic 
Electric Cooker 


Self-Winding Kitchen Clothesline 


A recent improvement in kitchen clotheslines is 
a self-winding design. The close-woven line is 
wound up on a steel reel, operated by a spring and 
protected by a steel case, finished with baked Japan. 
The coil: is held in place, when unwound, by a 
catch. As soon as the catch is released, the line 
winds up automatically. The clothesline meas- 
ures about fifteen feet, and the reé¢l can be hung in 
whatever room is desired on any straight hook. 
Price, 50 cents. 

No. 799.—Made by the M. & E. Company, Inc., 
47 Vesey Street, New York City. 


























Electric Coffee Percolator 


The “American” (Newport type) electric perco- 
lator is handsome in design, and costs about 54% 
cents an hour to operate. The current needs to be 
used only ten minutes, however, as this furnishes 
and stores enough heat to complete the percolation. 
The heating element may be removed and the whole 
device (except the heating sections) washed without 
injury. Care must be taken not to get wet the 
contact points of the current connections. 
Starting with cold water, percolation be- 
gan in the Good Housekeeping tests, in 
from four to six minutes, and continued 
twenty-one minutes, with only ten minutes 
of current, giving good, strong coffee. The 
Newport Percolator may be attached to any 
lamp socket. Never turn on the 
current when the percolator is 
empty, or allow the pot to run dry; 
and always turn off the current be- 
fore drawing off the coffee. Price, 
4 cups, $12.50; 6 cups, $13.75; and 
9 cups, $15.00 

No. 800.—Made by the Western 
Electric Co., 463 West St., New 
York City. 


i en —— 


Household Cream Separator 


“Betty’s” 
Cream Separa- 
tor is designed 








cream from the 





No. 793—Table Pad and Cover 


milk bottle by the application of air pressure 
and the siphon principle. The device con- 
sists of a rubber disk, which fits down 
tightly into the neck of the bottle. A rubber 
bulb fits into an inlet in the disk. A glass 
tube, bent U shape, projects down into the 
cream through another inlet. The tube 
should be pushed down as far as the 
bottom line of the cream. By pressing 
the rubber bulb, the air pressure 
drives the cream up out of the tube 
into a waiting glass. The device is 
sanitary and easy to keep clean. 
Price, 35 cents. 

No. 801.—Made by the Bullard 
Specialty Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Automatic Furnace Damper 


The ordinary damper, regulated by hand, is 
ineflicient, because it requires constant adjustment 
and watching of the fire. The Arnold automatic 
damper may be adjusted to carry a high or low fire 
as desired. It consists of two semi-circular wings, 
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No. 785—Steel Medicine 
to remove the Cabinet 















No. 784—Gas Iron 




















































No,795-- 
andi- 
Hook Pot 
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delicately balanced, which float up- 
ward, closing the pipe, when the fire 
burns up, and drop downward when 
the fire dies down. Thus the Ar- 
nold damper watches the fire con- 
stantly and does 
it better than any 
human being can do 
it. The dampers are in use on stoves 
in the elevated railway stations in New 
York, and General Manager Frank 
Hedley credits a saving of 30 per cent. 
in coal consumption to the damper. 
Others report a saving of from 25 per 
cent. to 50 percent. The damper tends 
to effect a uniform degree of heat, to 
make coal consumption even, prevent 
overheated furnaces, and put an end 
to “‘ watching the fire.” Stove dampers, 
4, 5, 544 and 6 inches $2.00; Fur- 
nace dampers, 7 inches and 8 inches, 
$5.00; 9 inches, $7.50. 

No. 802.—Made by the New Jersey 
Arnold Damper Co., 149 Broadway, 
New York City. 


Household Grinder 


No. 788—Vacuum 


Carpet Sweeper 


The “ Kwicksharp” Grinder is commendable 
because it automatically grinds knife and scissor 
blades correctly. Sharpening these household 
tools with an ordinary emery wheel is a task for 
a skilled mechanic, but the ‘ Kwicksharp”’ en- 
ables a housewife to give the cutlery a straight 
edge, a short bevel and keep the blade in as 
good condition as a man could do it. The 
device consists of four small emery-wheels 
mounted on steel axles in a sheet-steel frame, 
operated by cast bevel gears driven by a crank. 
The machine will put the proper edge on any 
knife in a few seconds, unless entirely out of 
condition. It should last a lifetime if properly 
used. Price, $1.50. 

No. 803.—Made by the Spengler 
Specialties Co., 37 East 28th St., New 
York City. 


Washable Broom Covers 


The “Teck-Style’ is a washable, re- 
movable cover (the upper part being 

made of cheesecloth and the bottom of 
cotton plush) that fits any ordinary size 
of broom. It is designed for sweeping 
hardwood and painted floors, matting, 
walls, and ceilings. The plush has the property of 
absorbing a certain amount of dust, and lessens 
scattering. The cover may be washed as frequently 
as desired. Price, 25 cents. 

No. 804.—Made by the Genesee Textile Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y. 















Haven’t you some pet 
Discovery that you can 
send us? We pay $1 
on acceptance for each 
discovery we buy. But 
for a limited time we 
shall pay more for ex- 
tra good and timely 
ones. Send us yours 








#Fads in names come and go, and 
the children to whom they are applied 

while their popularity lasts, are con- 

demned to bear through life a name that 
they learn to detest or which does not “ wear 
well.” It is strange how some names, suit- 
able enough for children, seem ridiculous for a 
middle-aged woman or when coupled with “ Aunt.” 
So it behooves parents to remember in NAMING 
CHILDREN that their little darlings will not al- 
ways remain rosy, dimpled infants. Name fads 
could hardly go farther than in calling five 
daughters, “Velma, Vyva, Verese, Verona, 
Vantha,” as was done by a couple in my home 
town, M. P., Canal Zone. 








#Always examine carefully any TOYS given toa 
young child. A few days agoI found my baby with 
one of the eyes of his Teddy bear in his hand. It 
proved to be a brass-headed tack which had been 
painted black and stuck into the bear’s head. I 
removed the other one and worked some eyes with 
black darning cotton. H. J. S., New York. 


#When pressing a suit if you rub it well with a 
DUSTLESS DUST-CLOTH, you will be surprised 
to see how much lint and dust come off. It also 
takes the shine off of serge. M. S. L., Ohio. 


#When PACKING BOOKS line the boxes with 
table oilcloth. You will preserve the volumes 
in this way from damage during long journeys 
or from mold and mildew if left in a damp storage 
house. Mrs. T. S. S., New Jersey. 


#Don’t throw away LONG, KID GLOVES when 
the upper parts are almost like new though the 
hands are worn out. Send 
them to a glove factory 
and have short gloves made 
for fifty cents a pair. I 
do this, and feel that long 
gloves are not an extrava- 
gance, after all. 

Miss C. W. S., Long Island. 


#I always carry in my 


OF MATERIALS in the 
different widths required 
for my children’s dresses, 
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shopping bag a tabulated Wo more spoili ps . 
> a Are poiling the icing on Johnny's 
form of the QUANTITIES birthday cake. It may be set in one of 
these decorated wooden rings, which holds 
any number of candles up to thirty-two 


Observers and Experimenters 







Put your address on 
each sheet, and enclose 
postage if you wish 
any unavailable man- 
uscript returned. Ad- 
dress Discoveries, Good 
Housekeeping Maga- 
zine, 119 West 40th 
Street, New York City 


shirts. Then if I see something 


consult my list and know exactly 
what quantity to buy. 
Mrs. W. E. D., Connecticut. 


#In making waists, shirts, etc., do not sew up the 
UNDER ARM SEAM until the last thing. If left 
open, you have a flat garment to work on, and can 
put the collar on much more easily. 

F. C. L., New York. 


#@It makes me sad when I see beautiful books 
packed so tightly in bookcases that they make you 
think of sardines in a tin. Let me give the BOOK 
RULES I learned at the library school. Always 
have your books loose enough to allow you to put 
your thumb and forefinger about any book. Better 
have the books too loose than too tight. In remov- 
ing books from the shelf never tilt the book and pull 
it out by the top. In time this method will pull the 
back off. When the books are loose you can grasp 
the book about the middle of the back with your 
thumb and finger and draw it out. This method 
will preserve the binding and save much wear on 
the book. H. M. F., California. 


When babies are sent out with WHITE CAR- 
RIAGE-COVERS, the reflection from the light 
cover keeps them constantly scowling. Mothers and 
nurses are careful to keep direct sunlight from 
babies’ eyes; but many, perhaps, have not thought 
of the reflecting power of light-colored fabrics. 

G. L. J., Ohto. 


#Raindrops, or any water spilled on gloves that 
have been cleaned, make 
ugly spots that cannot be 
removed by re-cleaning. I 
found recently after the 
cleaner had told me my 
gloves were ruined, that I 
could work out the spots 
by holding the kid firmly 
between each thumb and 
forefinger, and pulling it 
gently back and forth, first 
sidewise, then lengthwise, 
until the spots entirely 
disappeared. This GLOVE 
CLEANING discovery has 





my own dresses, and my husband’s 


pretty and cheap, I have only to 





















































































saved me, and I hope may save others, 
many dollars. 
Mrs. E. W. P., District of Columbia. 


#1 needed a certain shade of green 
embroidery cotton to finish chain- 
stitching the collar of a waist. I had 
a shade lighter than I wanted, and a 
shade darker. Neither exactly matched. 
Then I remembered how I had mixed 
paints when I was a child, so I MIXED 
THE THREADS; that is, I used 
one thread of the lighter and one of 
the darker shade, and the 
combination was just what 
I wanted. 

Mrs. J. W., Massachusetts. 


#Try this method of POL- 
ISHING FURNITURE: 
Take a piece of clean cheese- 
cloth wrung out of cold 
water, and clean the surface 
thoroughly. Then put a i: 
small quantity of crude oil 
—a few drops, to start—on 
a second piece of clean cheese- 
cloth wrung out of cold 
water, and begin to polish, 
turning the cloth in rub- 
bing in order to distribute the oil and prevent 
the wood surface from becoming actually oily. 
Always rub with the grain. This gives a 
lasting polish instead of the more brilliant but 
sticky and dust-attracting result of the cheaper 
polish. Mrs. J. B. B., New York. 


#A FAVORITE PLAY- 
THING of my two-year-old 
girl is a simple device which 
I manufactured from a dis- 
carded 5 by to _ picture- 
frame, two strips of cloth, 
and six bone buttons. I 
sewed the buttons to one of 
the strips of cloth, and made 
button-holes to match in the 
other. These strips I 
stretched rather loosely on 
the frame, and sewed them 
securely, the button-hole strip 
overlapping the one with the 
buttons. The child buttons 
and unbuttons the strips 
with great interest, and 
it is amazing how much 
more deft she is at it 
than she was at first. 
She is having good prac- 
tice for helping herself 
at dressing. 
Mrs. C. L., Ohio. 


A dainty one-piece 


#Ii the doctor leaves 
two glasses of MED- 
ICINE to be taken 
alternately, cover each 
glass with a_ butter- 
plate and lay the 
bowl of the spoon in 
that which is_ to 
be taken next. This 
will prevent uncertainty 


evening? 


Discoveries 


comes around. 


Summering in an old windmill was the 
unique and delightful experience of some 
people on Cape Cod. See accompanying 
Discovery 









What man has not wished for more 
light when shaving or dressing in the 
The light from the electric 
bulb attached to the back shines through 
the ground-glass globe inserted in the 
mirror, and throws an illumination 
over the face without blinding the eyes 
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as to which medicine to take when the next hour 
Mrs. A. C. A., New Hampshire. 























































#On the shore of Cape Cod, I have dis- 
covered a weather-beaten windmill made 
into a summer home. The only touches 
of color one sees from the outside are 
the bright crimson curtains and the 
flower boxes over the doors. The 
wide doors at either side of the 
mill hospitably invite, and the 
millstones, with their almost oblit- 
erated lines, are used for door- 
steps, half hidden in the 
earth. The flippers, or arms, 
resting idly on the ground, 
add still more to the picture. 
Downstairs fs a large, octag- 
onal room where comfort is 
everywhere apparent. The 
two rooms upstairs, one 
above the other, reached by 
winding stairs, are now 
very comfortable bedrooms. 
The moving and setting up 
of the old windmill cost about 
$150, while the mill itself 
cost less than $100. Wind- 
mills are rare, to be sure, and 
not always desirable, but in 
this case it has proved thoroughly satisfactory. Its 
successful adoption is one more demonstration of 
the American facility in adapting odd and unusual 
things to everyday use. M.N., Massachusetts. 


: 


# Here isa PATTERN OF A BONNET as easily 
ironed as a handkerchief. It is also very easily made. 
A quarter of a yard of any 
wide, white material will 
make two. A simple strip 
of embroidery 214 _ inches 
wide and to inches long will 
make the flap for the front 
of one. The strings and 
rosette are of ribbon. The 
12-inch line is made with a 
draw-string, and the 3-inch 
flap buttons over with small 
loops. 


Mrs. A. K. H., New York. 


bonnet for Baby. It 
may be ironed as easily as a handkerchief 
and is buttoned into shape. 

panying 


My experience as a prima- 
ry school-teacher may help 
other’ mothers whose 
little children are to 
enter public school. 
Teach .the small boy 
to speak good English. 
BABY TALK is an ob- 
stacle in his school pro- 
gress. Teach him how 
to put on his own rub- 
bers, cap, etc., and to go 
to the toilet without 
teacher’s aid. Have him 
observe the property 
rights of others, be a 
cheerful loser, and, when 
necessary, fight for his 
rights.’ He should know 
pure-minded sex hygiene 
suitable to his age. 


See accom-~- 


Discovery 
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You, as his mother, should visit his school often, 
and work with, not against, his teacher. Lastly, 
do not bias his mind against his teacher. 

Mrs. R. F C., Massachusetts. 


#\ UNIQUE LINEN 
SHOWER was given to 
afriend of mine. She was 
taken to the front lawn 
and given the end of a 
long twine. This she was 
told to wind securely as 
she advanced, carry all 
packages and climb all 
fences. The guests fol- 
lowed and found great fun 
in watching her get the 
much-desired packages, 
as the twine wound in and out 
over fences, through cornfields, etc. It was a de- 
lightful day and snapshots were taken. Prints of 
these: pictures were pasted in books, and a copy 
given to each of the girls at the wedding. 
Mrs. R. D. MacA., New York. 


around trees, 


#1 know a woman who makes some easy money 
by RENTING HER SEWING-ROOM by the hour 
to the girl students and business women of the 
vicinity. This can be done wherever there are 
women who do not live at home. The sewing- 
room need be furnished only with a good machine, 
dress-form, long mirror, flat-irons and apparatus 
for heating them, and a comfortable chair. 
L. S. H., New York. 


#1 have found that a few drops of olive oil will 
work wonders for wings and fancy FEATHERS 
that have a bedraggled, end-of-the-seasor ap- 
pearance. Moisten the fingers slightly w:th oil 
and, beginning at the quill, rub outward, keeping 
the barbs close to- 
gether. The oil will 
hold the barbs together 
and restore the bril- 
liancy to the feathers. 
Mrs. H. J., New York. 


#STAINS on crepe 
meteor or crepe de chine 
dresses are very neatly 
and effectually removed 
by placing over steam coming 
from the nose of the teakettle. 
They should be pressed be- 
tween clean white blotters or 
brown paper with a warm iron. 
Mrs. F. P. C., Massachusetts. 


@Before washing EBONY 
BRUSHES, rub the wood thor- 
oughly with vaseline. This will 
prevent injury from the ammonia 
or soda in the cleansing water. 
Afterward, it may be wiped off 
with a dry cloth and the wood 
beautifully polished. 

Mrs. F. B. Hunt, Kansas. 


# Shirts of ARMY KHAKI, which 

I make for my son of eleven years, are the envy of his 
boy friends. They are an exact copy of the army 
shirt, with large, pleated pockets having a but- 
toned flap. To wash such a shirt, I lay it on the 


Why let your guest stoop over 

her steamer trunk, or even her 

suit-case, when your husband can 

easily make one of these stands? 

Folded flat, it occupies very little 
space in the closet 


The busy mother 
will appreciate 
this wicker sew- 
ing - table. 
drawers are of convenient size 
for sewing materials and un- 
finished work, while the deep 
pockets provide room for the 
weekly darning 
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rubbing-board and scrub with small scrubbing-brush, 
using plenty of soap and hot water. After rinsing 
I hang them on a line, without any wringing. No 
ironing is needed. 

Mrs. W. W., California. 


#For KITCHEN CUR- 
TAINS I have found 
nothing so good as fish- 
net, aloosely woven ma- 
terial with eight open 
squares to an inch. It 
costs 15 cents a yard (45 
inches wide) and comes in 
white. green, brown, red, 
yellow, and gray. it may 
be washed in soapy water 
and requires no ironing 
afterward, but may be stretched on a table top 
until dry. While serving every purpose of a cur- 
tain, it offers little opposition to the free movement 
of the air and catches little dust. It can be 
purchased at dry-goods stores. 
M. R., New Jersey. 

# A very useful little book on my desk is my WANT- 
TO-BUY-OGRAPHY.” In it I jot the names 
of books I would like to own, as I see notices of 
them. My family consult it when a gift is to be 
purchased. Mrs. E. W. G., New York. 


#On the outside wal! of my father’s house, near the 
kitchen, are three little doors about shoulder high, 
having a snap catch on the inside. Inside the hall, 
ihe three doors open into three separate compart- 
ments, finished with a screen door (each of these 
doors being about 11% feet square). A box fits into 
each compartment. The screen door locks on the 
inside. The maid opens her screen door, and 
sets the snap catch on the outside door, and locks 
her screen door; the 

delivery man places his 

articles inside the box, 

and slams the outside 

door; it locks itself. We 

call the boxes the 

MEAT, BREAD, AND 

MILK BOXES, and 

they have been a com- 

fort as well as a success, 

as no one can open the 

box from the outside, after the 

delivery, and one man cannot 

touch the other man’s delivery. 

Mrs. H..€. 8B... Tezae. 


#In the Nevada desert, where 
7 we live at our mines, there are 
more different kinds of ANTS 
than I knew existed. I find one 
thing that is absolutely depend- 
able in criving them away. This 
is the recipe: into a three-ounce 
bottle of grain alcohol put half a 
teaspoonful of powdered corrosive 
sublimate. It will dissolve at 
once. Geta long-handled camel’s 
hair brush that will go in the 
bottle, and paint a ring not quite 
half an inch wide around the sugar barrel, cake box, 
etc. One application suffices. Even if the druggist 
has the three-sided poison bottle, put it out of reach 
of little hands. Mrs. K. A. P., Nerada 


The 








